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SUMMARY OF SESSIONS 

1st session, Monday, June 27, 1904 

3 p. m. Executive session of Convocation Council 

8 p. m. Convocation called to order by Chancellor Whitblaw 

Reid 
Prayer by Rev. Dr William Force Whitaker 
Chancellor's annual address 
University Problems in the Metropolis 

Chanc. Henry M. MacCracken^ New York University 

2d session, Tuesday morning:, June 28, 9.80 a. m. 

The Function of the University Schools of Pedagogy 

Prof. J. P. GoRDY^ New York University, School of Pedagogy 
The Content of Secondary Education 

Prin. A. R. Brubacher^ Gloversville High School 
Is it Desirable and Practicable to Lessen the Number of State 
Educational Gatherings? 
District Sup't C. E. Franklin^ New York city 
General Discussion 

Sup't Elmer S. Redman^ president of State Council of 

School Superintendents ^ 

Prof. George P. Bristol^ representing* the State Teachers 
Association 
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Com'p E. H. CoMSTOCK, vice president of Association of School 

C\)iiiiniHsioners and Superintendents 
Prin. Howard (^onant, Klinira Free Academy 
Prin. James Wixne, Allegheny (Pa.) Preparatory School 
Coin'r Andrew S. Draper, Education Department 
Necrology (reiid by Sup't Lei«ii K. Hunt, Corning) 

(,'iiARLEs W. Bardeen, cditor School Bulletin, Syracuse 
Duties of Convocation Council 

Dean James E. Russell, Teachei*s College, Columbia Uni- 
versitv 

3d session, Tuesday afternoon, June 28, 3 p. m. 
Higher education, in Assembly parlors 
Regent T. Guilford Smith presiding 
Should the Regents Register College Courses as the Equivalent 
of the First Year in the Medical School ? 
Regent Albert Vandeb Veer 
Should the Regents Register Combined Baccalaureate and Medical 
Courses of other States? 
Dean William H. Wathex, Kentucky School of Medicine, 
Louisville 
What the Independent Colleges Think 

Pres. Rush Rhees, University of Rochester 
What Minimum Requirements should be Prescribed for Admission 
to Medical Schools? 
Dean Charles H. Frazier^ University of Pennsylvania, Medi- 
cal Department 
General discussion 

Pres. Boothe C. Davis, Alfred University 

Sec. Egbert Le Fevre, University and Bellevue Hospital 

Medical College 
Regent Albert Vander Veer 
Suggested Changes regarding the Administration of the Veteri- 
nary Statute 
Pres. James Law, Veterinary Council 
The Education of Nurses 

Pres. Sophia F. Palmer, State Board of Nurse Examiners 
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Secondary education, in Senate chamber 
Kegent St Clair Mc Kelway presiding 
The Future Development of Examinations 

Dean James E. Russell^ Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege 
Underlying Principles of Syllabus Revision for 1905-10 

Sup't Frank D. Boynton^ Ithaca High School 
Fundamental or Culture Subjects Essential to all Secondary 
Courses 
Sup't A. W. Abrams, Ilion High School 
Secondary Subjects Essential to Professional Students 

Dean William M. Polk^ Cornell University Medical College 
Dean Faneuil D. Weisse^ New York College of Dentistry 
Prof. George A. Ferguson^ College of Pharmacy of the City 
of New York 

Elementary education, in Assembly chamber 
Regent Daniel Beach presiding 
The Functions of a Normal School 

Prin. C. T. McFarlane^ Brockport Normal School 
The Function of the Teachers Training Class or School 
Sup't S. R. Shear^ Kingston 

General discussion 
Inspector Willis D. Graves^ Education Department 
The Lack of Connection bietweeu the Work of the Grammar and 
High School 

Prin. C. H. Woolsey^ Poug'hkeepsie High School 
The Revision of the Curriculum from the Standpoint of the Ele- 
mentary Schools 
Sup't Thomas R. Kneil, Saratoga Springs 
General discussion 

Director George A. Lewis, Syracuse Training School 
Prof. Will S. Monroe^ Westfield (Mass.) Normal School 

4th session, Tuesday evening, June 28, 8 p. m. 
Qualifications for Teaching not Determined by Examinations 

Pres. William J. Milne, New York State Normal College 
Address, The True Expansion of the Empire State 

Regent Charles A. Gardiner 
Adjourned, 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Convocation council. By ajipointinent of Prin. Howard Conant 
to succeed l*rin. Fh)yd J. Bartlett, the council for 1905 is: 

1905 Prin. Myron T. Scudder, New I*altz Normal School 

1906 Dean James E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York 

1907 Sup't Darwin L. Pardwcll, Borough of Richmond 

1908 I*rof. (jeorge P. Bristol, Cornell University 

1909 Prin. Howard Conant, Elmira Free Academy 

College council. By appointment of Pres. C. H. Levermore, 
Adelphi College, to succeed Pres. A. Cameron MacKenzie, the 
council for 1905 is: 

1905 I'res. George E. Merrill, Colgate University 
1900 Pres. Rush Rhees, University of Rochester 

1907 Pres. Almon Gunnison, St Lawrence University 

1908 Chanc. James R. Dav, Svracuse Universitv 

1909 Pres. C. H. Levermore, Adelphi College 

Academic council. By appointment of Prin. J. H. Conroy, to 
succeed Prin. John F. Glavin, the council for 1905 is: 

1905 Prin. (icorge A. Browii, Riverhead High School 

1906 Prin. Edward J. Bonner, Dansville High School 

1907 Prin. Frank S. Fosdick, Hasten Park High School, Buffalo 

1908 Prin. W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus Hall High School, 

Brooklyn 

1909 Prin. J. H. Conroy, St Mary's Academy, Ogdensburg 
Library council. By appointment of Miss Caroline M. Underbill, 

librarian Utica Public Library, to succeed Miss M. Emogene 
Hazeltine, the council for 1905 is : 

1905 James H. Canfield, librarian Columbia University 

1906 PI. L. Elmendorf, superintendent Buffalo Public Library 

1907 Frank P. Hill, librarian Brooklyn Public Library 

1908 Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian New York Public Library 

1909 Miss Caroline M. Underbill, librarian Utica Public Library 
Medical council. The medical council appointed for 1905 is : 

1905 Dean M. Belle Brown M. D., New York Medical College 
and Hospital for Women 
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190G wniiam Oilman Thonipson M. D., Cornell University 
Medical College, New York 

1907 Dean George W. Boskowitz M. D., Eclectic Medical College, 

New York 

1908 Dean James W. McLane, Columbia University, College of 

Physicians and Surgeons 

1909 John L. Heffron M. D., Syracuse University, College of 

Medicine 
Dental council. • The dental council for 1905 is : 
Faneuil D. Weisae M. D., New York College of Dentistry 
Charles Milton Ford M.A. M.D., New York Dental School 
George B. Snow D.D.S., University of Buffalo, College of Dentistry 

Veterinary council. The veterinary cx)uncil for 1905 is: 
Jamts Law F.R.C.V.S., Cornell University, New York State Veter- 
inary College, Ithaca 
Alexander F. Liautard M.T). V.M., New York University, New 
York American Veterinary College 
Pharmacy council. The pharmacy council for 1905 is : 
W. C. Anderson, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
H. IT. Rusby M. D., College of Pharmacy of the City of New York 
Willis G. Tucker M. D., Union Univei*sity, Albany College of Phar- 
macy 

♦ 

Willis G. Gregory, University of Buffalo, College of Pharmacy 

CONVOCATION COUNCIL 

The executive sessi^on was held at 3 o'clock at headquarters 
with all members present except Principal Scudder, who was 
absent in Europe. Formal organization was effected by election 
of Principal Bartlett as president and Dr H. L. Taylor as secre- 
tary. 

After informal discussion, it was recommended that 

The Tuesday morning session begin promptly at 9.30 and close 
not later than 12.30. The Tuesday afternoon session begin 
promptly at 3 and close not later than 5.30. 

That the time limit of the Tuesday morning session be strictly 
enforced; namely, addresses 20 minutes, discussions five minutes 
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each. That the leaders of the afternoon session have 15 minutes 
each, all others five minutes. 

That the members of council in charge of the afternoon sessions 
notify individiiall}' the speakers of the afternoon session of this 
time limit, and that formal notice be given at the Tuesday morning 
session. 

That a transfer be suggested to Mr McFarlane of his paper from 
the secondary section to the elementary and notice be made 
thereof. 

That the secretary communicate to Commissioner Draper the 
desire of this council to confer with him regarding the future of 
convocation at his convenience, now or in the earlv fall. 

ADDRESSES, PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 

Holiday eveuisg, June 27 

OPENING PRAYER 

BY REV. WILLIAM FORCE WHITAKER D.D. 

O Thou who art great and greatly to be praised and to be had 
in reverence of all Thy creatures, regard with Thy favor, we be- 
seech Thee, those who are assembled in this convocation. To 
Thee all hearts are open, all desires known. Guide in the medi- 
tation of the heart and in the utterance of the lips, that in* all 
things begun, continued and completed. Thy name may be hon- 
ored and the welfare of mankind may be advanced. We thank 
Thee that the lines are fallen for us in such pleasant places and 
that we have so goodly a heritage. In our commonwealth and in 
our country we do rejoice before Thee. Deepen in' out hearts the 
desire for righteousnes's, and let not the crown of our pride be as 
a fading flower. Make us equal to our high trusts, reverent in the 
use of our opportunities, just in the exercise of power, and gener- 
ous in the protection of the weak. May the gain«s of industry be 
wisely employed, and all the uses of wealth considerate. May 
wisdom and knowledge preserve us, and justice guide us in our 
prosperity. 

To this end, God, be pleased to visit with Thy favor all those 
who are called to give instruction, and to govern in the work of 
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educationi in this State, in the school and in the academy, in the 
college and in the university. In Thy light may they see light, 
and aided thereby may they prove able ministers of Thine in 
giving righteous nurture ; that our sons may be as plants grown 
up in their youth, our daughters as corner stones hewn after the 
fashion of a palace, our men and women well fitted" for life's high- 
est duties and holiest services. Bless this University and its 
ofScers, our State and itsi chief executive, our country and its 
president ; and we will ever pray, " Thy kingd'om come. Thy will 
be done." 

Amen 

ANNUAL ADDRESS 

BY CHANCELLOR WHITELAW REID 

It has been made my' duty, and it is certainly a privilege and 
personal pleasure, to call to order the 42d University Convocation 
of the State of New York ; 42d on the list, but first in significance 
in the whole history of our annual meetings. 

For this convocation follows immediately upon the unification 
of the State's educational system — the end of strife between 
wrangling departments and of controversy over divided powers. 
It assembles on the call of the constitutional body under whose 
supervisory care the State has now placed the whole work ; and 
signalizes the operation of the State's decree for the coordination 
of all efforts, public and private, tax supported or not, primary, 
secondary or collegiate, for the proper training of the young in the 
greatest community on this continent, one free commonwealth of 
eight million souls. 

Who can overrate, who can even estimate, such a responsibility? 
It is a commonwealth beside which Athens, when Pericles ruled it 
and it ruled Greece, seems petty; a commonwealth greater than 
Rome when from it the Caesars gave laws urM et orbi; greater 
than Venice when she held the gorgeous East in fee, and was the 
safeguard of the West; greater threefold than this whole nation 
when it achieved its independence; greater than half the nations 
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of America today or many among those of Europe. T^ay, this is 
measuring greatness merely by numbers. When you measure by 
material prosperity, by intellectual leadership, by political weight 
or moral worth, where, the wide world round, is this commonwealth 
surpassed? Does it not, in fact, grow in our minds, as we regard 
with filial pride and awe its imperial proportions, to something 
of the image formed by the Old Home in the seerlike eyes of John 
of Gaunt : this earth of majesty, this other Eden, this happy breed 
of men, this little -yvorld, this blessed spot, this earth, this realm — 
this New York ! 

This is the commonwealth that now summons you all to cooper- 
ate in your respective places, in advancing its highest purpose, for 
the care of its dearest and most sacred interests. The dignity, 
the value, the moral grandeur of such a work and such a responsi- 
bility beggar expression. 

What New York pays for schools 

What the State itself thinks this work is worth may be partly 
seen in what it pays for it. The State's solicitude for various 
objects may sometimes be gaged in the appropriations. Well, the 
State of New York pays more money for its schools than for any 
other one thing; five times as much for schools as for legislation; 
five times as much as for the courts, and all the machinery for the 
administration of justice ; five times as much as for the improve- 
ment and repairs of highways, rivers, bridges and the like ; nearly 
three times as much as for the Governor and all the executive offi- 
cers and all the departments that crowd the State House and all 
the commissions that roam the State. In fact, you can not find 
an account on the books of your State Treasurer that equals his 
payments for educational purposes, without adding together the 
whole of the State's charities, along with its additions to the 
permanent investments for the insane. With all our talk about 
canals, the State spent last year less than two thirds as much for 
them as for schools — even when you count in the purchase of 
nearly a million and a half bonds for the sinking fund. Out of a 
total expenditure of 24 millions last year for all purposes, the 
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State spent over 5^/^ millions, or nearly one fourth of all its 
money, for education. 

That is far from telling or approaching the whole truth. I have 
been speaking only of those expenditures derived from state tax- 
ation. But the report of the late Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation, Mr Skinner, gives also the local expenditures for the same 
purpose, and the grand total is thus swollen to proportions whose 
impressiveness can not be hightened by words. The State of New 
York spent in 1903 in all its multiform activities, outside of 
schools, only $18,737,582. It spent on schools, including local, 
with state expenditure, $43,195,914. The people of New York 
thus gave between two and three times as much for their schools 
as their state government pays for everything else, of whatever 
sort or description. 

Is all this needed? 

Is the task laid upon the State great enough to demand such an 
effort? Is the return sufficient to justify it? 

To the first question no two answers could be had from this audi- 
ence. The task is the most difficult faced by any state in the 
Union, I had almost said by any such community in the world. 
It is no less than to do what every one acknowledges must be 
accomplished through education, if it is to be accomplished at all 
— to assimilate the largest annual immigration this nation of 
immigrants has ever seen, coming more than ever before from 
alien races and lands where our conceptions of ordered liberty are 
unknown ; and at the same time so to train our own rising genera- 
tion that in spite of this dilution they may assume and worthily 
maintain the national leadership their fathers won. 

Does the return justify this costly effort the State puts forth ? 
By the answer to that we must all in our places be' judged; and the 
vengeance of Heaven never reached more surely the man who put 
a profane hand on the Ark of the Covenant than will the lightning 
of popular wrath blast and shrivel the unfaithful offl<iial who is 
found betraying his trust to the least of these little ones. 
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Begents and the common schools 

This is the first time the Board of Regents has had to do 
officially with common schools. We felicitate ourselves and you — 
we hope we may felicitate the State — on this closer connection of 
your chief educational authority with the most important of all 
our educational institutions. 

People are apt in their haste to look upon these schools as the 
lowest stage of our educational effort. On the contrary, they are 
its crown, its climax, its ultimate. The common school, the free 
opportunity for every child of the Republic, did not, in educational 
evolution, precede the academy or the college. It came after both, 
came because of both, would have been impossible without them. 
The public interest in which it is bom comes from them, its 
teachers come from them; it can have a soul only as the higher 
education breathes it in. The torch must be already flaming from 
which you are to pass on the spark to others. The glory of our 
academies and colleges is that they develop that popular appre- 
ciation which makes the common school system ; and they render 
no more conspicuous service than in sending out from their 
normal schools and teachers colleges and elsewhere the trained 
men and women who worthily maintain and advance its standards. 

The best thing in the unification ordered by the Legislature is 
just here. It teaches the real unity of all educational work, and 
promotes a closer relation, a more intimate sense of interdepen- 
dence, between the great elementary school system of the State 
and the most advanced work done by any institution within its 
borders. To revert again to the old and well worn simile, it is 
but a single educational ladder by which you climb; its feet must 
stand on the ground, in the very gutter if you please, and every 
rung must be in its place, if you would scale the hights. 

Fundamental principles 

You will pardon me then, if, at this first convocation after unifi- 
cation has been achieved, I spend most of the few minutes more 
for which I may claim your indulgence in reminding you of some 
fundamental principles, almost axioms, that we should never 
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lose sight of in the common schools. There is nothing new about 
them; their importance is merely that they are everywhere and 
forever true. 

We have seen that there must first be hights against which the 
educational ladder can rest. The exact point where the top of 
this ladder is supported may vary ; but there can be no variation 
or uncertainty about the support for its foot. That is the vital 
concern. Unless the foot of the ladder is solidly grounded, the 
higher you climb the worse the fall. 

^^ The three R's '^ without fads 

First, then, we must insist that the common schools really 
teach, with a thoroughness not yet so generally attained as is 
needful, the three things that make the common basis for all sub- 
sequent work. Their pupils should learn, learn till they really 
know how to read, write and cipher. Until you make absolutely 
sure of that, let us have fewer frills. 

You have not taught reading till you have made it at least 
accurate, automatic and as unconscious as breathing. 

You have not taught writing till you have made it equally easy, 
equally exact, and besides have taught it without fads. Not only 
must the characters be legible, rather than obscurely elegant, but 
the words must be spelled as they are now spelled in English 
literature. No doubt there is a place in the scheme of the uni- 
verse for insatiate reformers — even {pace our accomplished 
librarian!) for spelling reformers; but their place is not in the 
common schoolroom. Your business there is to teach what the 
literature of the English speaking world has accepted — not what 
the reformers think it ought to accept or even believe it is going 
to accept. Your warrant from the State, in this very ground- 
work of all learning, is not for teaching debatable things, con- 
tentious things, but the things now accepted and built upon, and 
embodied in our standards, and you are to teach others only when 
they have been accepted. 

Again, just as nothing can take the place of an absolute readi- 
ness in thus reading and writing the English language, so nothing 
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can take the place of an absolute mastery of the multiplication 
table. The boy or girl to whom you do not give that in childhood, 
together with the common things it stands for, you are turning 
out into the world a cripple for life. If he can not add and sub- 
tract, multiply and divide with the readiness and precision of a 
machine, if this work is not instinctive and instinctively right, he 
will limp at every step in his whole subsequent career. But here 
again, I pray you, no fads — not even the metric fad. Teach the 
weights and measures the child will have to use in everyday life 
in New York today; and teach them thoroughly; but leave the 
weights and measures he may need half a century hence for a 
later period, if any, in his education. Keep the metric cranks 
out of the common schools. They are all most respectable people ; 
and some of them so eflficient that I speak of them with a certain 
awe. No doubt cranks, as they have been known to boast, some- 
times make revolutions, and may move the world. All right; 
when they have made this revolution and moved our part of the 
world to the metric system, then use the money and authority of 
the State to teach the metric system to the children in the state 
schools. Till then concentrate your energies in teaching them 
better the weights and measures they have to use now ; and don't 
send out so many pupils who do not know what part of a gallon 
a gill is, or how many yards long and wide an acre is, or how to 
measure the masonry in a 10 foot brick wall 18 inches wide, or a 
hundred feet of inch and a half hemlock boards. 

Less abstruse arithmetic, etc. 

Let us avoid the common mistake of striving for a foundation 
too big for the probable superstructure. When the child has 
mastered reading, it may or may not be desirable to carry him on 
to the best English literature and to the history of its develop- 
ment. When he has mastered spelling and writing, it may or may 
not be desirable to teach him shorthand and the etymologic 
reasons for different spellings of the same sound. When he has 
mastered the ordinary processes of ciphering, it is very likely to be 
undesirable to force him to spend years more on the mysteries of 
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double proportion, cube root, complex and compound fractions, 
permutation, exchange etc. All these have their place, but it is in 
an arithmetic which belongs at least to secondg^ry education, if 
not later still. They are not a necessary part of the common basis 
which is indispensable for all subsequent training, and they often 
lead to needless discouragement at a tender age, and to a deplor- 
able waste of time and opportunity. 

*• What is hard is wrong " 

Let us avoid the mistake of thinking the things the child must 
learn are necessarily dry things. When the average child is not 
interested in your teaching there is something wrong with your 
methods. I would not go so far as a distinguished teacher of a 
former generation, who declared that whatever in education is 
hard is wrong, for you can no more take the need for hard work 
out of education than you can take it out of life. But the hard 
work in common schools that is useful is a hard work that arouses 
attention instead of dulling it, that tempts alert exertion and 
crowns it with success. The hard work that first puzzles and then 
bewilders and over and over again seems to stupefy the young 
brain has either been ill chosen or approached in the wrong way 
and from the wrong end. 

Time enough to teach 

Let us remember that the primary purpose for which the State 
engages teachers for its common schools is that they may teach 
the children of the State rather than collect statistics and keep 
books for the State. Quite possibly there has been a growing 
tendency to call for too much bookkeeping, too many kinds of 
records, too many and too detailed reports. If these are all neces- 
sary, perhaps it may also be necessary to engage bookkeepers to 
collect and record them; at any rate, let us leave our teachers 
time enough to teach. 

Ho politics 

Let us see to it that all our educational work, and especially 
the work of the common schools, is done on the basis of absolute 
fairness to all the people. You carefully keep a saloon a certain 
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number of yards away from a schoolhouse or a church. You are 
even more particular about other sources of possible contamina- 
tion. But there is one thing not enumerated in the law which 
would damage the acceptable working of your common school 
system almost as much as these abhorrent and forbidden in- 
fluences. Far be it from me to disparage politicians; no man 
can be a good citizen without being a politician. But whatever 
party he belongs to, it is reasonably certain that, half the time, 
nearly or more than half the people having an equal interest with 
himself in the common schools will be opposed to his party. 
Politics and political aims then can have no more business in the 
schoolroom or in the school direction than they have in the church ; 
and, if the reorganized Board of Regents and the new Commis- 
sioner of Education understand themselves and each other and 
their opportunity, they are firmly resolved that their whole 
province is a realm in which politics shall never enter. 

The scholastic coinage 

Tomorrow afternoon you are to have an important discussion on 
certain plans for making it easier to get certain degrees. The 
competent and scholarly gentlemen who are to conduct that dis- 
cussion may reach conclusions favoring these plans, and if they 
do they will no doubt have convincing reasons. But may I ven- 
ture beforehand on their territory long enough to express the hope 
that neither in their discussion nor in any other under these 
auspices shall any decision be reached to call 50 cents a dollar, 
whether in your coinage or in your scholarship. On the contrary, 
I pray you, help the Board of Regents to resist the cheapening of 
degrees. Create a public sentiment that will make it impossible 
for any school, or even for a crowd of able and persuasive dentists, 
to appeal to the Legislature for degrees not to be extracted 
through the regular channels and after regular and competent 
examinations. Overvaluation in diplomas demoralizes like the 
overissue of irredeemable currency. Don't debase the scholastic 

coinage. 

Examination papers 

Another branch of the convocation tomorrow is to discuss the 
future development of the examination system. May I trespass 
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in advance on this field, also, far enough to express the hope that 
you may find some way for reducing rather than further magnify- 
ing the importance of mere examination papers as an unerring 
test of work? Of course, the general system of written examina- 
tions is of undoubted utility. Perhaps we may be pardoned for 
thinking that of the Board of Regents particularly valuable. Cer- 
tainly no such system should be heedlessly or hastily disturbed. 
But in many cases, as at present used, it probably goes too far and 
is too rigid. The number of branches in which written examina- 
tions are required may perhaps be profitably reduced, if not also 
the number of such examinations in each branch. 

In any case it will surely be an advantage when they can be 
made a smaller factor in a final determination of actual pro- 
ficiency. The instances will surely be rare in which the continu- 
ous work through the term, where there are practicable means for 
ascertaining it, will not be found a guide to the real advancement 
of the pupil at least as accurate as the accidental good or ill 
showing in a 40 minute written examination, under the stress of 
unusual excitement or apprehension. Besides, the process of 
cramming for examinations has, at many institutions, been 
reduced by skilful practitioners to an exact science, wherewith 
they would deceive the very elect. It is not so easy to cram for 
a whole term; and, if done, it is at least more useful. Where 
possible, let us hope for progress rather in the direction of giving 
greater weight to the teacher's examinations from day to day 
throughout the term, and less to the written replies, feverishly 
dashed down on a short examination paper in 40 minutes on some 
dreadful day at the end. 

What it is all for 

And finally, may we all, in our several places, grasp the real 
extent of our duty and our opportunity. It is not confined to 
teaching things. The real purpose of the State in all its princely 
provision for the education of its children is not simply to see how 
many things it can make them know ; nor should it be yours as 
I6yal servants of the State. 

Mere knowledge of things will not save the State and may not 
serve it. The most envenomed anarchists, the most dangerous 
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enemies of government and of the property and life it is meant to 
protect, are often among the most highly educated of men. 

The real work of the common schools and of all schools, in its 
last analysis, is to be judged, not by what has been taught the 
pupils, but by what this teaching has made of them. To have 
merely created a scholar, that is not enough. What character 
have you builded? — that is the test. Does it show the old traits 
that under God created this commonwealth? Does it combine a 
profound respect for authority with an inextinguishable craving 
for free individual initiative — ^the Anglo-Saxon reverence for law 
with the American capacity for leadership in finding and seizing 
the opportunity? That is your task, if the New York of the 20th 
century is to make good in a magnificent prime the promise of her 
glorious youth. 

UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS IN THE METROPOLIS 

BY OHANC. HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN^ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

It is permitted to me to sipeak a congratulatory word tonight 
on behalf of the university and college presidents of the State of 
New York. Probably this privilege comes to me because I am 
now the eldest in service in thiis venerable company. In the 
name of the universities and colleges I congratulate the schools 
of New York on their new leaders, Chancellor Whitelaw Reid and 
Commissioner Andrew S. Draper. It is recorded by Plutarch 
that in a time of great public need the Romans elected Cato the 
Elder and Valerius to be their censors, because they were assured 
that these men would prove honest physicians to the body politic. 
We have here tonight our Cato and Valerius and are convinced 
that they will care skilfully for high interests of education in this 
commonwealth. Whatever American Plutarch may write our 
true history can not fail to do honor to the faithful leaders of edu- 
cation. He will say of them something like that which is re- 
corded of the great Censor, that Cato never owed so much to the 
Roman people as the Roman people owed to Cato. 
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I am invited to sx)eak tonight befoi'e our censors on University 
Problems in our Metropolis. I may name three principal 
problems. 

The first university problem in the metropolis I shall name is 
the problem of number. How many universities are we likely to 
see established in the metropolis of America, which many believe 
is destined to become within the century the principal city of the 
earth? In answering this question I take no account of "one man" 
universities such as have been created here and there in our 
country by either the bank account or by the last will and testa-* 
mernt of a single individual. A university like Leland Stanford 
or Clark University can not be foreseen. It is an unexpected, in- 
dividual and perhaps arbitrary creation. It is not an occurrence 
provided for by any settled principle of evolution. 

The two existing universities in the metropolis today are, on 
the contrary, the outcome in either case of conditions which were 
bound, according to the laws of historic evolution, to evolve a uni- 
versity organization. 

Universities are symbols and embodiments of intellectual condi- 
tions. So cathedrals half a dozen centuries ago were not mere 
convenient houses of worship; they were symbols and embodi- 
ments of the thoughts and aspirations of the people. Take a 
given territory and population in Europe of the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury, and we find it w^as bound to have a cathedral. The people 
would have felt starved and hurt in their highest energies if they 
had not been permitted to build such a place of worship. The 
traveler through England, Germany, France, or Italy, can not but 
be impressed with the determined purpose of those centuries to 
express themselves as cities and communities in marvels of form 
and color, outline and magnitude. 

This 20th century has more methods of expressing itself than 
the people of half a thousand years ago. Nevertheless, the neces- 
sity of expression constrains men to action. Let us grant that 
every considerable aggregation of 20th century people of high in- 
telligence and education will seek some outward symibol and em- 
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bodiment of their aspirations, and, second, let it be admitted that 
there is no better expression of highest intellectual aspimtions 
than the university, and we arrive approximately at an answer to 
the problem I have stated — 'How many universities are likely to 
exist in such a metropolis as New York? Just a« many universi- 
ties as are required to give every great division of the population 
its own channel of expressing its loftiest intellectual purposes 
and desires. 

Every state west of New York has chosen a policy different 
from that of the Empire State. They have said to their people : 
Be content and express yourselves so far as the university is con- 
cerned' through the government of the state. In case this does 
not fulfil your purpose as members of various creeds, express 
yourselves in denominational colleges. The State of New York 
and also the metropolis of New York, mainly because of their 
earlier origin, have never asked the state to provide their univer- 
sity. A century and a half ago, the metropolis being then a 
British colonial city with the Anglican church holding a leading 
position, resolved to express itself as regarded the higher educa- 
tion through a college which was in close sympathy with the An- 
glican church and' with English notions. Hence was founded 
King's College, which after the Revolution became Columbia Col- 
lege. It was the college demanded by the New York of 150 years 
ago. It alone occupied the field of higher education for three 
quarters of a century. While its amended charter after the Revo- 
lution gave it a more liberal character and scope, yet it very nat- 
urally continued eminently to express the highest desires and 
aspirations of those who established it. One of its leading trus- 
tees, just 50 years ago, speaks as follows in a pamphlet entitled, 

The Duty of Columbia College to the Community. 

The episcopalianism of the president and the form of prayer in 
the college had been secured not only by the charter, but by ex- 
press conditions contained in the conveyance by Trinity church of 
the college site. The State had, therefore, neither legal right nor 
constitutional authority to dispense with these conditions; and 
for one I trust that the college will always respect, not only their 
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legal, but their fair moral obligation, and will honestly perform 
them in their true intent and purpose without diminution or 
evasion. 

A similar law of evolution brought about the establishment of 
New York University. There sprang up 75 years ago a somewhat 
w^idespread resolve in the metropolis to establish a second uni- 
versity. The movement was not manufactured, it was a result of 
the two principles I have laid dowm: first, the highest intellectual 
expression of a community is the founding of a university ; sec- 
ond, every large body of intelligent American population will 
sooner or later seek for such an expression — it will establisih a 
university or college as a symbol and embodiment of its loftiest 
intellectual life. The non-Anglican half of New York city, who 
were both by force of law and of custom unable to express them- 
selves through Columbia College, established a new foundation, at 
first called the University of the City of New York, which after- 
ward was shortened to New York University. The platform of 
this university proclaimed it founded for all the community alike. 
The newspaper nicknames published at the time of its foundation 
show a party division. Those who w^anted higher education 
wholly continued at Columbia were called " sectarians,'' " patri- 
cians " and " monkish spirits." The university men were named 
" radicals," " disorganizers," " a designing set of presbyterians 
and their dupes of other denominations." In brief words, the one 
foundation w^as the expression of the conservative Anglican com- 
munity, the other of the Scotch, Dutch, independent or puritan 
portion of the young city. At that time the piotestant episcopal 
church was the leading body of Christians, possessing 21 churches. 
The presbyterians and reformed together had 39, while all other 
bodies taken together amounted to less than either of these two 
chief divisions of the population. I w^ould say of the two divi- 
sions of the population of the people of New York three fourths 
of a century ago what Macaulay says of the two factions of 
English population when the Long Parliament first met in 1641 : 

The distinction that was then made obvious had always existed 
and always must exist, for it has its origin in diversities of tern- 
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per, of understanding and of interest which are found in all so- 
cieties, and which will be found till the human mind ceases to be 
drawn in opposite directions by the charm of hiabit and by the 
charm of novelty. 

I have shown thus how the two universities in the American 
metropolis have come into existence as the inevitable expressions 
of the intellectual activities of the two great sections of the com- 
munity as that community existed 75 years ago. All this is 
familiar history to New Yorkers. It is a record that is most hon- 
orable to the little city of three quarters of a century ago. 

What of the future? What of the next 75 years? Accept these 
three propositions which I have laid d'own : first, every consider- 
able aggregation of 20th century people of high intelligence will 
seek to embody their intellectual aspirations in an outward' sym- 
bol ; second, the accepted sym<bol and expression of highest intel- 
lectual aspiration today is the university; third, the tradition 
and policy of New York are to favor only voluntary or private uni- 
vei's-ities. At once the question presents itself — ^What great di- 
vision of the people have not thus far expressed themselves in a 
university? I answer first the catholic community. The catholic 
portion of New York city would by itself constitute a city several 
times as great as the entire metropolis at the time when it first 
undertook the support of two universities. The four little 
churches of 1830 have increased in 75 years to 224. If we add to 
the diocese of Brooklyn the rest of Long Isran,d, a« is done in the 
catholic official statistics, and to the diocese of New York the one 
half dozen neighboring counties, there are altogether 375 
catholic churches, 140 chapels and 45 stations. It is an increase 
of a hundred-fold in 75 years. This population was not here at 
the founding of either Columbia or New York University. The 
great flood of immigration from catholic Ireland, catholic Ger- 
many, and other great catholic regions, had not then begun. To- 
day the second or third genenation of this immigration is pure 
American. They are bound to find expression for the highest ed- 
ucational activity. If the ordinary law of evolution, which I 
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have presented, does not fail, a catholic university in New York 
city will^come in the present century, it may be' the present half 
century or the present quarter century. The elements of such a 
university appear already in the catholic colleges. There are re- 
ported in or netar the Greater New York no less than five, St Fran- 
cis and St John's in the borough of Brooklyn ; St Francis Xavier, 
St John's and Manhattan in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. There is also St Joseph's Theological Seminary near by. 
Ordinary evolution might have been expected to produce the first 
catholic university of America in our metropolis of New York, 
rather than in the capital at Washington. The purpose of the 
Catholic University there, as officially announced, is " to afiFord 
an opportunity for pursuing higher studies in' the most important 
branches of learning under the inspiration of catholic truth. 
Courses shall be such in quality and grade as befit a real univer- 
sity." A cath^olic undversity on such lines will be evolved in New 
York by the natural law of communities, unless some miracle 
prevent or unless there should be such a movement for a state 
university in New York city as would satisfy the cravings and 
ambitions of all divisions of the population. 

Still another new element exists in the meJtropolis that is with- 
out a university. Seventy-five years ago, in 1830, there were, as 
nearly as can be estimiated, only 2000 Hebrews in this part of 
America. The latest Jewish yearbook estimates that there are 
from 400,000 to 600,000 Jews in the entire State of New York and 
that over 70j^ of these are in New York city. This would give a 
Jewish population of at leiast 350,000, nearly tv^ice the total popu- 
lation of New York in 1830. If we accept the highest estimate of 
the almanac, the Jewish population- of New York today would 
make two cities as large as the New York of 1830 with several 
thousands to_^pare. It is as true of the Jewish as of the catholic 
people that they were not here Avhen our universities were 
founded. There were not 10,000 Jews in the entire United States 
in the year 1830. The two universities were organized, as has 
been shown, to express the higher intellectual purposes and de- 
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sires of the two divisions of the people of New York at that time. 
Neither university, as appears from its past history, has ever 
thought that it could consistently invite either catholics or Jews 
to form a portion of its governing board*. It would "be incongruous 
for a universiity which is under a contract to elect a president of 
a particular Christian denomination and to maintain a form of 
worship of that particular denomination, to invite citizens who 
conscientiously reject such h denominational faith, to a resjKmsi- 
ble controlling office. In like manner New York University in its 
foundation ordinances recognized the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as paramount. It designed to lay down a 
broad religious platform, but it was broad according to the views 
of the population of the city at that time. Unquestionably it was 
made protestant, if not puritan. The traditions and practices of 
three quartei'S of a century have preserved and fostered this origi- 
nal tendency. According to the law that like will produce like, 
n is hardly to be expected that the ultimate highest channel of 
intellectual activity and energy of either the catholic or the Jew- 
ish division of the population will find its expression in Columbia 
or New York University. 

There will be, if the law of evolution holds, a great Jewish uni- 
versity planted in the city of New York. Recently a Jewish 
faculty of theology has been established on a broad and promis- 
ing scale. Hebrews have already established a score of techni- 
cal, agricultural or trade schools in the United States. Three 
of these are in the city of New York. Since more than one half 
of the Jewish population has arrived within 20 years, it is not to 
be expected that its university will take form at as early a date 
as the catholic university of the metropolis. It may be that half 
a century will be needed for the process of evolution that will 
establish it. But here again I predict that, unless the almost 
miraculous shall intervene, a Jewish university will arise. A 
Jewish university is more sure to come in the city of New York 
in the 20th century than a Jewish national government to be 
established in that time on the shores of Syria. 
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But is there not a demand, also, for a state-supported university 
in the great metropolis? Evidently the answer to this is "No," 
else such a founda)tion would have been imade long ago. I have 
sh'own how private effort and energy have provided expression for 
the higheet intellectual activities of the people. It m not only in 
universities that this is the case. lit hJa» become the deliberate 
chosen policy of the city of New York to favor voluntary effort 
and control in relation to other ediicational enterpriseK than uni- 
versities. The Public Library of New York, while it enjoys 
grounds and buildings given by the city, is a private self -perpetu- 
ating corporation, receiving and expending large funds for the 
benefit of the coimnunity. So also are "the Brooklyn Institute, the 
Museum of Art, the Museum of Natural History, the Bronx Bo- 
tanical Garden, the Bronx^ Zoological Garden. Thiey are every 
one voluntary corporations, wholly removed from politics, serving 
wholly without salary, laboring and giving munificently for the 
accomplishment of great ends. If this policy of private corpora- 
tions, which yet receive favor and encouragement from the State, 
is found the best in taking care of brute beasts and inanimate 
plants, how much more expedient that it prevail in the matter of 
university direction. Universities, as I have shown, are chan- 
nels for the highest intellectual activity. The highesit and freest 
intellectual effort is forbidden in state universities. If any presi- 
dent of a sffeate university in America should talk about certain 
political, economie and laibor union questions as President Eliot 
of Harvard has talked on some of these matters, it would cost 
him his place befk)re the end of a jear. Still less does a state uni- 
versity president dare to speak his whole mind in the religious 
and theological field. He is the creature of a political election 
and lives and works with restricted freedom. This is true even in 
agricultural states that have only small cities. What would be 
the freedom of a university faculty in New York that depended on 
an annual vote of the city board of aldermen? The government of 
New York may safely support a city college both one for men 
and one for women. It may support an ideal college. It ought 
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to support an ideal college if it support any. It is a city of un- 
limited flntancial resources. It is not hampered' ^s even the larg- 
est university is hampered by its comparative poverty. Nothing 
surprises me more th-an to hear citizens say, " You must not ex- 
pect the city college to compare with the college at Columhia or 
at the University." As well say, "You must not expect Central 
park to compare with the park of a private citizen.'' When the 
city provides an article, it must provide the very best, it must 
provide the standai'd'. As the govemiment gives us a standard 
weight and a standard measuire, it ought in New York city to give 
us a standard undergraduate college. It ought to make it such 
that all the other undergraduate colleges should be compared with 
it and should be gaged by it. Serious objections exist to the 
government undertaking a university when it can be avoided. 
The university gives a profession. To provide a man with a pro- 
fession with which to earn a livelihood is very like giving him 
a stock of groceries or hardware with which to furnish his shop. 
Free tuition in law, medicine, engineering and the like is not 
needed for the securing of candidates for these professions. Time 
forbids to recount the strong arguments against our city attempt- 
ing a university. 

I come to the second university problem in the metropolis. 
The second pmblem of universities in the metropolis is the prob- 
lem of content. What must a metropolitan university contain? 

The definition of a university as a school where every subject 
may be studied is impossible, and, therefore, absurd. Rather, it 
is a founidation where one or more great subjects are investigated 
and taught to their utmost limits. The earth must be searched 
for truth on at least a few great questions, and the results must 
be generously imparted to inquirers in order to constitute a true 
university. Therefore, it is not an essential thing for the univer- 
sity to maintain an undergraduate college. The college is de- 
signed for all-round training, intellectual, moral and physical. 
This may be accomplished just as well on a separate foundation. 
Universities should not usurp the work of the 300 detached col- 
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leges of America. Possibly they might accommodate on tiieir 
rolls all the youths now attending the latter. It would add only 
a thousand students to each great university. Such absorption - 
of college students is the aim of some unwise universities. They 
offer, no doubt, some advantages. But can they give anything to 
take the place of what is given the freshman by the deitaiched col 
lege? Acquaintance and daily contact with experienced profes- 
sors? Care by the faculty for physical and? moral well-being? 
Lively interest taken in the freshman by the college community ? 
The opportunity for individual initiative and leadership? 

The university should admit undergraduates in limited num- 
bers only, should form them into a model college of arts and pure 
science (that miay serve as a suggestion and inepiraition to de- 
tached colleges. By its undergraduate work it should emphasize 
the truth that all-round training is the highest occupation for 
youth till they shall have rea-ched maturity at 21 or 22 years of 
age. It should deter them from specializing and from profes- 
sional studies. Better that the university shut its doors on all 
save graduate and professional students and dismiss the others 
to the detached colleges, than that it pretend to be doing the siame 
good work for all-round education as the latter, while it is in 
realilty pushing uiDdergraduates of 19 or 20 into a premature pur- 
suit of a narrow speciality or of a professional degree. 

The chief content of the university is graduate work and prepa- 
ration for the liberal professions. In graduate work it has 
no competitors. No othej* school in the length and breadth of the 
land tries to lead a student up to the heights of philosophy or of 
pure scien<^. There is large money outlay in exploring advanced 
fields of learning. For this reason, if for no other, it is resigned 
to the universities or to such a related foundation as the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington. 

It is not so with professional training. The separate founda- 
tion is often attempted. It is quite the rule for schools of the- 
ology. The first aim of such a school is to train men for the min- 
istry of the denomination. It is therefore best carried on by a 
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denominational agenc}^ Yet so far as it is a school of theologic 
science, it needs the univer»ity atmosphere. I have heard a STig"- 
gestion of a theolo-gical university. New York city possesses a 
theological university today. It has six faculties of theology, 
which are equipped to explore every field of theology and religion. 
The notion of consolidating them in a single faculty has an at- 
tractive sound, but is an imx>ossibility. Suppose we bring 
together a faculty to teach every man his own theology accoirding 
to his best light, protestant, catholic, Jewish, Mother Eddy, 
Joseph Smith, Buddhist, Moslem. It would prove a religious 
menagerie. It would not be a school for the promotion of re- 
ligious thought or religious discovery. When among the Green 
mountains, I stepped into a local Sunday schbol and found it was 
a union affair. They were using an orthodox methodist lesson 
leaf on one side of the center aisle and a thoroughgoing univer- 
sialist lesson leaf on the other. It was the best they could do in 
a little neighborhood, but I was not surprised to find little 
religious enthusiasm in that company thus separated into fac- 
tions. Religion and theology that do not awake and sustain 
high religious feeling are dead and not living. You do not expect 
to foster warm affection, loving word® and caresses and complete 
unbosoming of spirit in your home by invitinig a dozen critics as 
your guests. You may just as soon learn the nature of God, 
which nature is love, by assembling a company of debating theo- 
logians at close quarters, everyone of them must be numbed or 
chilled by the presence of men who are bound conscientiously 
to oppose the beliefs that are next their own hearts. 

Schools of applied science have done good work without uni- 
versity connection, but, in general, technological students should 
be gathered into university schools. The region of science is 
broadened when students view their own field in its relation to 
the borderland. He who pursues applied science is helped by his 
neighbors who are devoted to pure science, the student of com- 
merce by his contact with the student of law, the student of peda- 
gogy by his contact with the student of medicine. 
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It is a thing to be desired tbat every propirietary s-hop that dis- 
penses law or medicine as a money-making scheme of its stock- 
holders should be speedily reformed or obliterated. 

In asserting a practical monopoly of professional. training the 
university owes it to both students and teachers to keefp its facul- 
ties in a thoroughly mobilized condition. Professors that can 
not march with the times must be dropped from the nanks. Pro- 
fessors that remain must be alert. The organization of each 
school must be shaped to secure the best possible teaching from 
the best obtainaible teachers. The individual teacher must place 
the advaneement of the school above his own advancement. Like 
the football eleven or the baseball nine, the university p(rofes- 
sional faculty must be a unit in all its team work. Plenty of op- 
portunity will be given by every great university to its professors 
to show each his prowess as an individual gymnast, through press 
or platform or social effort. 

An interesting fact is that the islands surrounding New York 
bay are regarded by some up-state universities as a place for colo- 
nization like the Philippine Islands. At least two up-state uni- 
versities have established a colonization work in law or medicine. 
Even some out-of-state universities have talked of placing colonies 
on Manhattan Island. The wisdom of all this may well be 
doubted. An excellent motto right here would be, " Manahatta/' 
as Washington Irving calls our city, " Manahatta for the 
Manahattanese." 

Another part of the content of the university is provision for 
actively aiding the work of the public schools. Not till lately 
has this vocation of the university been recognized. The oldest 
university faculty of pedagogy in America, organized on a plat- 
form like that of faculties of divinity, medicine and law, was 
founded by New York Universitv in 1890. The universitv needs 
a distinct pedagogic faculty to represent its care for the public 
schools. The success of such a faculty is not to be measured 
chiefly by the number of students which it gathers and instructs, 
but by its success as a propagandist of the best educational 
thought and as a critic of wrong educational practice. The uni- 
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versity, by means of such a faculty, may inform itself and in- 
struct the public as to the condition of public education in the 
community. What other judge of the sichools of city or state can 
be found more likely to be impartial? Those who are in the 
charge of the schools must be expected to uphold existing condi- 
tionis as the best possible. Outside of teachers and educational 
boards we come to the individual citizen, anid perhaps to the news- 
paper. But how meager is the information possesised by the most 
intelligent citizen or the most watchful editor in' regard to the 
quality of teajching in the thousand schools of a great city or 
broad state! What is everybody's business is nobody's business. 
Few arp really well informed as to the condition of education 
in any great community, except the leaders who are in charge 
of the system. If any competeni: criticism of their success is to 
be secured, it must come from those whose business it is made 
to examine existing conditions ; whose talent and training enable 
them to form correct judgmemts, and whose position is so inde- 
pendent that they will speak out plainly an<d fearlessly in the 
interests of the people. Such a body of competent critics and 
friends of puiblic education the university can and ought to offer 
in its faculty of pedagogy. If it can discover four or three or 
even two experts of first quality as to insight, lofty motive, 
wisdom, tact and power to impress themselves on the community, 
it will make itself of priceless value to our educational system. 
Under the inspiration and leadership of wise masters of educa- 
tional science, the whole university faculty will constitute them- 
selves a power for right theories and practices in teaching, such 
as otherwise they could never become. 

The instructing of teachers in the highest subjects of pedagogic 
science is a part of the content of the university. By the under- 
taking of this work the university has done more to exalt the 
work of teaching into a profession than had been done for gene- 
rations previously. It is doubtful whether the university should 
ever undertake the work of the average state normal school, which 
consists usually of two parts — first, teaching subjects which be- 
long in large part to the high school ; second, a little elementary 
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theory and practice of teaching. The normal students have not 
yet reached the age nor the culture to enable them to grasp the 
science of teaching; nor have they faced the difficulties that im- 
press on mature teachers the need of foundation iprinciples. The 
university will do well to limit its effort to gathering advanced 
students, mature in thought and age. These it may lead on into 
systematic study of the profounfdest prineiples of education. 
Those who advance farthest and reach a prescribed goal ought to 
secure from the university a degree that will publish to the world 
that there is an upland to be sought and gained in the teaching 
profession. In presenting to the country a body of earnest 
teacher students, who seek the highest level, the university helps 
the entire teaching body throughout the Republic. 

The third proiblem of the universaty in the metropolis and last 
which I shall name, is — -What is the true spirit and motive of the 
university? 

Without logical order, I answer philanthropy, patriotism and 
individual development. 

In this day of vast business corporations there should be great 
educational foundations. The best corporate antithesis to ma- 
• terialism is the university. Church corporations, as has been 
proven by history, are more likely to be injured than helped by 
large material possessions, but history gives no case of a univer- 
sity permanently injured by great wealth. An investigation by 
the British Parliament proved that no trusts are so well admin- 
istered as those for education. 

It is not to the credit of our metropolis that both its univer- 
sities are in great need of money. The almanacs give the ap- 
proximate capital of 300 business corporations, most of which 
are centered in New York city, at over 110,000,000,000. The 
thousandth part of this amount would more than supply the needs 
of the universities of the metropolis. The trouble is that the re- 
turn promised by universities is unseen though eternal. I asked 
a rich man to give toward our new plant. He replied, " Do you 
furnish certificates of stock for every subscription ?" I answered, 
" The moneys that come to us are given outright, the givers rely- 
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ing on the honesty and aibility of our corporaition." " That iivill 
not suit me," he said, " I muist have a certificate of stock, for even 
though it pajJ9 no dividend, it makes me feel I have got something 
for my money." Such a citizen is blind to the return which conies 
to him as a patriot in the elevation of the nation or as a philan- 
thropist in the elevation of mankind. Great souls give and laOkw 
for universities in part because of the good they receive for them- 
selves in personal development. I asked our committee on nomi- 
nations some years ago, " Might not Mr A be a helip to New York 
University if made a trustee?" The mem'ber who knew him best 
answered, " I. can not speak as to that, but I am sure that the 
university might be a help to Mr A." Mr A was elected to onr 
corporation, and the help that he has been able to render has been 
equaled only by the development which ha» come from hi® univer- 
sity work in his own character and life. 

Universities must have philanthropy as a motive ; not religion- 
teaching philanthropy, this is pre-eminently the work of the 
church; not food-distributing philanthropy, this is better done by 
even newspapers; but though t^disseminating philanthropy. In 
this they should be the most independent and indefatigable 
agency. They owe no allegiance to political parties, they should 
speak without fear and without favor. Further every univer- 
sity should account itself a moral person. It has not only a 
brain, but a will. Unfortunately this has sometimes proven any- 
thing but a right will. Once on a time the great universities of 
Europe were tested by Henry 8th of England. He asked them 
to express their will on a question of law and morality. The 
sequel of the story, which is best told by Froude, was a shameful 
scandal. The universities — most of them — proved- Judases and 
sold their decision to the highest bidder, and the bidder in each 
case was a political power. Such corruption in a university is un- 
thinkable now. A university' is called on to be purer than any 
other secular organization in the land'. It must not be a whit be- 
hind the church in its high morality. Its decisions must be as 
far above suspicion as tho«e of our highest courts. It must avaid 
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in its relations to sister universdties the selfish methods tolerated 
in business and politics. Any association of universities in 
America that is not made on a public platform, with well defined 
conditions of membership, is unfit to exist. It partakes of the 
nature of a political " combine " and of the worst commercial 
practices. 'The transfer of leadership in universities from clergy- 
men trained in the altruist atmos5)here of church work to men 
devoid of such experience involves serious risk. I do not object 
to substituting the layman for the clergyman as head of a uni- 
versity when he is the wiser, stronger and better man. But he 
needs aibove all things to be the morally better man, because the 
university is a moral personality. We must make her such or 
keep her such. And the essence of morality is not reached when 
a university acquires strength, nor when it practises justice. It 
must also be good', doing generous things year ini and out to the 
household of edlication and, as it has opportunity, to all mankind. 
The university»will not bring in the millennium in the 20th cen- 
tury; but it can do something to hasten it. America calls the 
university to a i>ost of responsibility to which it has not been 
called by any nation till now. If it will take up its high obliga- 
tion as a witness of what is right and expedient in the issues that 
are on us', and' put forward spokesmen wise, fearless, tactful, elo- 
quent, it will fulfil the high office to which it is called. 

Tuesday morningT, June 28 

THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF 

PEDAGOGY 

BY PROF. J. P. GORDY^ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OP PEDAGOGY 

It ought to be a waste of words to insiist on the importance 
of institution's for the thorough study of education. If education 
is, as we constantly assert that it is, a matter of supreme import- 
ance, then university schools of pedagogy mxist be among the most 
important of the institutions of the world. 

But it is evident that this is not adlmitted even by the educated 
public. When such universities as Harvard', Yale, Prineeton, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Cornell, John® Hopkins, to say nothing 
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of others of lees note, have schools for the study of law, medicine, 
commerce, enginjeering, mining, veterinary surgery and no schools 
for the study of education, they proclaim to the world in emphatic 
language that, in their opinion, it is more important for men to 
study the art of safeguarding the rights of property, the art of 
preserving and restoring health, the art of building bridges and 
tunneling mountains, the art of mdning, the art of caring for do- 
mestic animals, than it is to study the art of living. For the 
function of university schools of pedagogy is nothing less than to 
study the art of living and the training by which the rising gener- 
ation may be best qualified to practise it. The art of living — not 
the art of making a living, not the art of getting on in the world, 
not the art of achieving success in the usual acceptation of the 
term, but the art of living. 

If any one says that there is practically a universal consensus 
of opinion on; this subject and that it is, therefore, a waste of time 
to study it, I beg to record my emphatic dissent. The same di- 
vergences of opinion as to the art of living which were rife in 
Greece in the time of Socrates are rife now. And, just as the 
Sophists and) the overwhelming majority of their contemjwraries 
found the art of living in getting possession, so to speak, of the 
externals of life, as they concentratedi their attention on hars^ing 
rather than on being, on the means of living rather than on living, 
on the tools of life rather than on the product, so do the vast ma- 
jority of men in our own time even in the most highly civilized 
countries. That is why schools for the study of law, medicine, 
engineering, commerce, mining and veterinary surgery are so 
common, while schools for the study of the art of living are so 
rare. They are but the objectification, the expression in institu- 
tions, of the opinion that the material, physical side of life is the 
fundamentally important matter. Men are saying on all sides 
that the body is more important than the mind which alone gives 
it significance, and property than the life to which it is its only 
function to minister. Surely, if this opinion is false, society has 
no more important work than that of organizing institutions for 
the purpose of teaching what it is to live, and investigating the 
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means by which teachers may best help the rising generation to 
do it. 

With this conception of a, school of pedagogy, it is evident that 
the sfubject that has the most vital relation ito its work if> 
the hfififtory of educationj. What is it to live well? What consti- 
tutes a successful life? A man or woman with wrong ideas on 
this subject has no business in a schoolroom. If we bear in mind 
that the most of us get our opinions as we do our manners, by 
imitation, we shall see that the teacher with mistaken ideals of 
life is doing what he can to inflict a mortal wound on the » most 
precious element in his pupils' lives. We shall see not only that 
no amount of scholarship, general ability, or skill in teaching will 
enable him to guard against it, but thalt the greater his attain- 
meuts the more certain he is to do irrepaTable harm. 

Now it would of course be absurd to say that the teacher can 
be saved from this by a study of » the history of education. The 
teacher, like the rest of the world, for the most part, gets his 
idealsiby imitating the ideals of those with whom he comes in con-- 
tact. But, if he is to get rid of the ideals which are the result of 
unfortunate associations, he is most likely' to do it by studtying the 
subject under the guidance of one whose ideals are true and who 
has made a profound study of it. Now this is the central thing . in 
the^history of education. For the history of education is the his- 
tory of ideals an(d of the means that were employed to realize 
them. What were the prevailing ideals of the life of the various 
city states of Greece before the time of the Sophists? What means 
were employed to realize them? What changes gradually took 
place in them? What elements of truth did they contain? To be 
able to answer such questions is to know the history of Greek 
education. 

Moreover, a part of the work of the history of education is the 
intensive study- of the masterpieces of the great writers of the 
world on the subject of life. Plato's Republic, Aristotle's Poli- 
tics, various writings of St Augustine and Petrarch, Locke's 
Thoughts on Education, FroebePs Education of Man, Rousseau's 
EmU are «ill so many studies of the art of living— of the ideals of 
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life we should seek to realize^ anid of the meaois we should employ 
to realize them. Surely that " miagnificence of conception," that 
ability to view all time and existence which ought to result from 
such a study, tends to lift one above the low, petty ideals tiiat 
make so many lives sordid and mea/n. 

"There are, of course, many other contributions which the his- 
tory of educationi can make to the work of a school of pedagogy. 
How suggestive, for example, to be reminded) that the golden age 
of Greece was when music. Homer, and gymnastics were the chief 
subjects of study ; that the period of Roman history which pro- 
duced the men of most sterling worth was when Borne had* no 
schools at all, and that, when the great aim of Roman education 
was to train the student to write silly little verses and make 
empty little speeches, the schools of the empire were generously 
supported by the state; that the two countries in the world which 
toda;y most highly honor the edUicated man are Germany and 
China — Germany the type of progress, and China the type of con- 
servatism and tradition. Furthermore, the history of education 
is a great storehouse of experiments as to methods of teaching 
and courses of study. I merely mention these things, not because 
they are not important, but because they are less so than the rela- 
tion which the subject bears to the art of living. 

There is another subject that ought to stand in the same rank 
as the history of education in the course of study of a school of 
pedagogy and for the same reason, and that is literature. Much 
of the greatest literature of the world is primarily a study of life, 
and the intensive study of carefully selected portions of it, 
Dante's Divine Comedy, some of Shakspere's plays and Goethe's 
Faust, for example, ought to help the student to understaind< what 
it is to live. 

Next to the history of education andi literature, perhaps the 
most important subject in the curriculum of a school of education 
is psy<chology, and for three reasons. (1) The art of living, like 
every other art, presupposes an end to be reached. But our opin- 
ion as to what the mind may become depends on our opinion 
of its essential mature. If we believe that the thoughts, feelings 
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and volition® of a human being are the mechanical and) inevitable 
results of the influences brought to bear on him, we are bound 
to think of him as one of the links in the vast enginery of mature, 
and ediicationt can not consider him as having anything to d)o with 
his own development. If, on the other hand, we believe that the 
mind is essentially active, then education has an entirely diflferent 
problem to solve, the problem of supplying the mindi with occa- 
sions of its own activity. We need to study psychology then in 
order that we may ascertain what the essential nature of the mind 
is, whether active or passive. 

But (2) the art of living presupposes not only a knowledge of 
the end but also a knowledge of the means to be elmployed in 
reaching it. But a study of the means of education is a study of 
the capia'cities, impulses and' tendencies which make education- pos- 
sible. These constitute what Dr Dewey has happily called the 
child's educational capital. The metaphor indieed expresses less 
than the truth. They are the child's capital in the sense ini which 
we might say that the Capital of a business man consists of his 
capita} in the ordinary sense of the term and his brains. 
Evidently* then, we need to determine as precisely and as accu- 
rately as possible what the child's impulse and tendencies are 
and what function each has in his development. What part have 
emulation, imitation, curiosity, the love of approbation, the fear 
of punishment, the esthetic, social, and construictive impulses in 
that develoiwnent of a human being which is essential to the best 
life he can live? Are some of them to be repressed altogether or 
have all of them a contribution to make to it? If so, under what 
circumstaaces can- they be most wisely stimulated into activity? 
Those are questions that a school of i)edagogy should seek to 
answer, and for this reason it must lay great stress on psychology. 

(3) But in order to deal wisely with the growing mind, the 
growing mind as such must be made a subject of careful study. 
A deal of nonsense has been perpetrated on a patient and long- 
suffering public under the head of child-study. Platitudes 
familiar to every observant mother since the time of Eve have 
been published in educational journals and heralded abroad as 
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great pedagogic discoveries. Nevertheless, there are many ques- 
tions with a direct bearing on education that can not be answered 
without a careful study of the developing mind. At what age 
should the child be taught to read and write? When should he 
take up the study of geography and history? How long after he 
begins the study of history should he study it as a series of stories 
and biographies? At what point in his development can he be 
most wisely told the whole truth about the historical characters 
whom he has been taught to regard as heroes? What parts of 
the great literatures of the world, at the various stages of his 
development, can best contribute to the enrichment of his life? 
These are samples of questions that can not be answered by any 
a priori investigation — that can be answered only by a study of 
the living, learning, playing child itself. 

In addition to the history of education, literature and psychol- 
ogy, anthropology^ and sociology should form a part of the re- 
quired work of a school of pedagogy— anthropology because of 
the emphasis it will give to some of the conclusions of the history 
of education and psychology, and sociology because the school 
needs to be studied in relation) to the other institutions of society. 
I have been much impressed since I went to New York with the 
profound changes that take place in the foreigners that come to 
this country. In alertness, quickness, general intelligence, those 
changes are undoubtedly for the better. But in reverence for 
man as expressed in the common virtues of courtesy and polite- 
ness, reverence for country as expressed in loyalty and patriotism 
and respect for law, these changes are as undoubtedly for the 
worse. Why is this? Is the school at fault? Is it due to the 
influence of American society? If so, what can the school do 
to counteract it? These are questions that need to be thoroughly 
investigated, for intelligence purchased at the expense of rever- 
ence is a costly article, one altogether too expensive for humanity 
to indulge in. Again, the various countries of the civilized world 
are taking it for granted that universal education, is a good thing. 
Probably no one in this audience would question it. But will 
It not compel a profound readjustment of our economic relations? 
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I know a man in New York city with seven children in the pub- 
lic schools who works for about $40 a month without board, and 
he is a type of tens of thousands. Is this normal and right? 
Will the education which such children receive be a gift for which 
they ought to be grateful to society? Has society a right to 
force education on its members without making such a readjust- 
ment of its economic relations as to make it possible for the 
so called lower classes to gratify the tastes created by education? 
Surely a school that undertakes to make a thorough study of 
education ought to attempt to answer such questions. 

The last subject which I shall mention as entitled to a place 
in the required course of study of a school of pedagogy is what 
has been variously called the institutes of education, method- 
ology, the art of teaching, etc. Tt has to do with the methods 
of teaching the various subjects of the school curriculum, their 
educational value, school management and organization and 
school hygiene. It is mentioned last in this paper because of 
the conviction, contrary to common opinion, that it is the last 
in importance of all the subjects that ought to be required in a 
school of pedagogy. Some of the courses usually given in this 
department, school hygiene for example, ought not to be given 
at all. They are pure information subjects, and the student 
should be required by a rigid examination to get them up for 
himself. The courses on methods of teaching doubtless have 
more value, but not so much as is ordinarily supposed. No 
amount of study of mere methods of teaching ever saved a teacher 
from mechanical, lifeless work. But, if he gets from his study 
of the history of education and psychology a vivid realization of 
the end of education and of the nature of the being to be educated, 
his work must be vital. 

I believe that various elective courses ought to be offered in 
any school of pedagogy, of which I have time to mention but 
three: (1) a course in the nature of scientific evidence, in order 
that the student may realize what sort of evidence he ought to 
require for his beliefs; (2) a course in political economy, study- 
ing the relations between capital and labor; (3) a course in 
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political history, to make clear the real nature of the institu- 
tions by which we are governed, and the consequent duties of 
citizenship. All of these subjects have such a vital relation to 
the wise conduct of life that no teacher can afford to be ignorant 
of them. 

THE CONTENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

BY PBIN. J. R. BRUBACHER, GLOVERSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 

The term secondary education is today receiving a variable 
definition in educational practice. At one extreme, stands the 
interpretation that secondary education consists of an eight year 
course of study, extending from the first high school year through 
the fourth college year. The opposite extreme interprets it as a 
three year high school course. Between these extremes, we find 
the three year college course; the two year college course; the six 
year combination courses which offer approximately two years 
of work in the liberal arts, in addition to the professional couraes; 
and the entrance requirements of our various professional schools. 
From this it is evident that the time element in secondary educa- 
tion is no basis for a definition of our term. 

Our esteemed Commissioner of Education has divided the edu- 
cational body of our State into elementary, secondary and higher, 
and m«ikes secondary education equivalent to high school and 
academy education. This definition has the merit that a single 
school provides this education. It presents external unity. But 
its internal phenomena lack this unity; for there is no essential 
difference in content or in method between the last high school 
year and the first college year. This definition, based on external 
features only, must therefore be unsatisfactory. 

I believe that the content of secondary education must be the 
basis of its definition. What is the character of the content of 
this period of training? What is the purpose of secondary edu- 
cation ? If we can agree on an answer to these general questions, 
we shall bring greater unity into educational usage. 

But the content of secondary education as it is now practised, 
is reasonably no more constant than the time element I have 
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described. It presents every conceivable variety from the mag- 
xiificent liberal education of our best colleges, to a hi^ school 
'training which consists of courses partly commercial^ partly in- 
f ormationaL To receive secondary education then, may mean 
careful training in the arts and sciences, or it may mean training 
in business methods together with haphazard work in history and 
Si few sciences. 

With this variable content and extent of secondary education 
goes an inevitable uncertainty as to the educational result. The 
professional school can not depend on the educational qualifica- 
tions of its matriculate. The college can not accept without care- 
ful inquiry the work of the school or academy. One college or 
school is equally uncertain regarding the educational product of 
a sister institution. As a result, we have a multitude of examina- 
tions and' reexaminations. To the student this variaJbility is be- 
wildering. If he prepares for the examinations of one college, 
and it becomes expedient at the close of his preparatory work to 
enter another college, he finds that he has done much work which 
college number two will not accept and has left much undone 
which is there required of him. To the teacher and the school 
this variability of content is equally disconcerting. It disor- 
ganizes their work and tends to make the program incoherent. 

We must look, therefore, for some broad, unitary principle, 
which will so organize the content of secondary education that 
it will produce a definite result, a result which will be acceptable 
to those who desire to use it, be that the professional school, the 
university, the business man or the state. This will increase the 
eflSciency of the school and powerfully react on our educational 
product, specially if we can at the same time secure external 
unity, unity in organization and uniformity of content. 

In his monograph, the American College, Dean West says the 
first two years of college work " should be spent in perfecting the 
students properly in secondary education." That is, the first 
two college years should be devoted to the liberal studies, begun 
but not completed in the high school or academy. And he con- 
tinues by saying that ^^ here ", the end of ^phomore college year, 
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" the American college merges itself into the university ". This, 
I believe, is the clearest statement yet made on the subject. It 
sums up and interprets many discussions that have gone before. 
The deduction is forced on us that educational practice, with a 
considerable degree of unanimity, is beginning to recognize a six 
year period of secondary education, beginning with the first high 
school year and ending with the sophomore college year. The 
professional schools are willing to accept this, and the colleges 
and universities recognize it, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for they devote the last two college years largely, if not 
exclusively, to technical studies. 

The purposes of this secondary education are as follows: to 
prepare for technical and professional schools, such as engineer- 
ing, medicine, law, theology, etc.; to prepare for industrial and 
commercial life ; and to prepare for enlightened citizenship. This 
period of training must supply the foundation for each of the 
various vocations and professions. It must, in a word, make ready 
the foundational man, on which may be built the physician, the 
lawyer, the banker, the engineer. As the professional school gives 
that specialized training which is necessary in the various pro- 
fessions, so the secondary school must give that general training 
which is a necessity of enlightened manhood. 

The secondary school must be the ultimate standard of culture. 
The professional man is broad or narrow, cultured or uncultured, 
according to the standard of culture awakened in him by the 
secondary school. The citizen is a man of cultivated feeling, 
broad sympathies, pure and high ideals of civic conduct accord- 
ing to this sfuiie standard of culture. The men and women who 
constitute the city, the state and the nation, will create their 
ideals of life in the home, and in their vocations by this same 
standard. The secondary school must make the mental horizon 
large or small, the content of life rich and varied, or poor and 
monotonous. The unitary principle of this period of training must 
be culture, culture so broad that it includes every side of the man. 

The content of this education) may thereifore be confidently set 
forth. It must bring the student into sympathetic relations with 
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the past, with " man as he has been," by the study of ancient 
literatures and world history. It must give him. large contact 
with his contemporary world by the study of modem foreign 
litemtures and world politics. It must enable him to understand 
the laws and processes of nature, to come into sympathy with his 
environment, by the study of the natural sciences. It must ac- 
quaint him with the laws of his own' being by the study of the 
mental sciences and ethics. It must equip him with trained 
powers of reason and sound judgmemt by the study of mathe- 
matics. It must give him an accurate use of his native speech and 
acquaint him with the body of thought treasured up in its liter- 
ature. It must make hijm sensitive to all forms and expressions 
of the beautiful in nature and art. 

This gives us a secondary program of literature, the physical 
sciences, mental sciences and ethics, history, mathematics, art 
and the English language. We can not here determine the pro- 
portionate allotment of time to each department of knowledge. 
It is essential, however, that each pupil be required to have thor- 
ough training in each department as a foundation. Now this 
foundation is complete only 'when it has given the student the 
methodology of each department and an index of the facts to be 
found therein. After the student has miastered the method and 
knows where to look for the facts, he may select additional work 
according to his special and individual iniclination. This selec- 
tive process gives rise to courses looking to the various profes- 
sions, to industrial or commercial life, and so strikes a reasonable 
balance between culture for its own sake and its practical appli- 
cation. 

Literature is national autobiography. Therefore we should 
select nations in much the same way as we select the subjects of 
personal biography. Greek for its origin of literairy forms, art 
canons, scientific methods; Latin for its basic forms of govern- 
ment and law; Hebrew for its evolution of religious concepts; 
German for its classical spirit, its modern philosophy and art. 
Likewise in the sciences, physics may be taken as the basis of all 
scientific knowledge and method; geology for its practical appli- 
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cation to miniing. In mathematics practical axyplication may be 
made to banking, surveying, mechanics or insunance. 

But the J)a»is of secondary education must be broad culture. 
The subject-matter aims to educate the head and the heart. 
Every part of its content has direct and powerful influence on 
the esthetic and moral sense of the pupil. This is as it should 
be. But our applications and our methods must also educate 
the hand. Thus the laboratory method in the sciences must serve 
as a powerful meanB for manual training. In fact, I believe this 
may be made anefScient course in manual training. Only in cases 
where life has become abnormally artificial should it be supple- 
mented by special manual training courses. Let us rather go to 
the physical laboratory, to the course in mechanics, for our 
manu'al training. I >can conceive of no one course in the secon- 
dary school which may so completely educate the whole pupil 
as that in physics. It must teach him philosophy, art, science; 
it must, in truth, educate the head, the heart and the hand. 

But what shall we say of industrial education? Theoretically 
the liberal and general training I endeavored to outline must be 
the substructure to the special training of the artisan in the same 
way as it is antecedent to the special training of the professional 
man. Under our scheme of government the artisan frequently 
becomes an administrator of the law or a maker of laws, and by 
his vote he is constituted a ruler. He must be made an intelligent 
ruler. The first necessity, then, from the point of view of the 
state, is this same general education which I maintain is founda- 
tional. And it may be made to contribute in large measure to 
the technicalities of the various trades in the same way as it con- 
tributes to the special training of the various professions. But 
beyond the general training thus provided, must come a distinctive 
trade school. This is a necessity. The artisan must receive the 
specialized training of his trade. But, owing to the distinctive 
and special purpose of industrial training, it can not be made a 
part of the content of secondary education. The same distinction 
must be made between secondary and trade schools that is now 
made between secondary and professional schools. 
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With this theoretic statement of the content of secondary edu- 
cation, let us look at the actual situation today. We have now 
no distinctively secondary school. The high school devotes its 
entire time to a partial secondary education. It does not give 
a complete secondary education. The college, on the other hand, 
divides its time between secondary education and technical 
education. 

If the fundamental theory of this period of training is the 
making of the foundational man, if the content of this education 
is so universal, it becomes in a peculiar way the province of pub- 
lic education. We are not all lawyers, not all physicians, nor 
yet accountants. But we are all men and women. The state 
must be concerned with that part of the education of its citizens 
which is universal. Whether the boy chooses to become an engi- 
neer, or a physician, or a distributor of commodities, matters 
little to the state. That he become a man and a citizen matters 
much. Now, we are all familiar with the often repeated fact 
that a very small percentage of our boys and girls continue their 
training beyond the high school. They complete their secondary 
or general education, but do not get a complete general education. . 
Let this paradox challenge our attention. The complete educa- 
tion of the citizen, the full provision for his fundamental educa- 
tional outfit, is the first concern of the state, and must become 
the chief business of the public high school. 

A complete secondary education should therefore be the ideal 
of the high school and the academy. Every revision of our pro- 
gram should draw one step nearer to this goal. Nothing will so 
quicken our work as the acceptance of the larger responsibility 
involved in such an expanded sphere of service. Moreover, nothing 
will miake efficient returns to a generous public for its magnificent 
material equipment of school buildings save this complete liberal 
education. This very munificence proves that the public is ready 
to receive it. And in our own State, with its extended period of 
compul^ry education, and the increasing number of fifth and 
sixth year academic diplomas awarded each year, the people are 
even now demanding it. 
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But the high school has today no well defined theory regarding 
its functions. It has no theory regarding the process of educa- 
tion. Its program has been constructed by the composite demands 
of the various college entrance requirements, and the demands of 
a severely practical Zeitgeist. The content of this program is 
therefore marked by radical distinctions, and so pronounced have 
these distinctions become that they threaten to perpetuate them- 
selves in distinct schools. The classical high school emphasizes 
culture studies ; the commercial and manual trainiTig high schools 
emphasize utilitarian studies. By unduly magnifying these dis- 
tinctions the unity of purpose and the uniformity of the educa- 
tional result will be destroyed. To offer an education of utility 
alone is an exaggeration ; to offer one of culture alone is no less 
monstrous. 

I advocate today a secondary education which is a complete 
liberal education. Its basis is culture, its methods and applica- 
tions are x)ractical. It insists on giving the method and index of 
each gi'eat department of knowledge as a foundation. It en- 
courages the student's individual inclination toward a special 
field of usefulness. Its motto is, Thorough contact with all the 
branches of knowledge, large and intensive contact with a special 
branch. I advocate, furthermore, that this education be the pro- 
gram of a single school, and specially that of the public high 
school. 

With this comj>lete secondary education will come greater con- 
fidence in the educational result. The technologic school will 
find its matriculate well equipped with educational power as well 
as with the knowledge specially applicable in its field. The com- 
mercial or industrial corporation will find its young clerk endowed 
with imiaginative and administrative powers as well as with the 
incidental technicalites of the ledger or the shipping room. The 
university will find its matriculate equipped with method, with 
broad scholarly aspirations, qualified to enter the freedom of uni- 
versity life, qualified to enter on a career of special research. High 
school and academy education will become a constant quantity. 
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IS IT DESIRABLE AND PRACTICABLE TO LESSEN THE 
NUMBER OF STATE EDUCATIONAL GATHERINGS? 

BY DISTRICT SUP't O. B. FRANKLIN, NEW YORK CITY 

I am well aware that I sihall say nothing this morning 
that is not well known to you all. I appreciate the fact that my 
function has been simply this — to have taken the time in advance 
to think out and marshal the principal points in regard to the 
question of the desirability and practicability of lessening the 
mimber of state teachers' gatherings. Thus those who are to fol- 
low will be able to give their opinions with a fairly full view of 
the facts and conditions of the subject under discussion. 

I wish, therefore, briefly, to refresh your memories as to what 
are the purposes of such gatherings. 

All would undoubtedly put first the opportunity for compar- 
ing methods and the degree of respective progress of those engaged 
in practically the same kind of work, thus not only measuring 
the value and advancement of one's own work, but also obtaining 
new ideas from those possessing greater originality or whose con- 
ditions permit more of experimentation. 

Next in order, perhaps, is the stimulative advantage of social 
intercourse between those of the same profession. The benefit of 
this in many ways need not be dilated on before such an audience. 

Another of -the chief purposes and advantages of these gather- 
ings is the opportunity afforded for bringing out those of special 
ability in various lines of school work, an opportunity advan- 
tageous not only to the promising individual but to those privi- 
leged to hear and meet such persons. 

A still further advantage, not primarily contemplated by the 
organizers of such associations, but of considerable value never- 
theless, is the opportunity given teacher and school board or 
agency, of meeting, sizing each other up, and getting points of 
information with a view to change of location, advancement, or 
opportunities better in other respects. Lastly, may be mentioned 
an advantage afforded particularly by national and state gather- 
ings, i. e. the opportunities for educative travel at a minimum 
expense. 
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The main purposes of these gatherings having been thus briefly 
set forth, let us consider with equal brevity their relative import- 
ance. 

It will be generally agreed that the last three mentioned, the 
bringing forward of persons of special ability, the opportunities 
for securing other positions and the promotion of educative travel, 
are subsidiary, arising out of the conditions of these meetings 
and are not necessary reasons for them. The first three men- 
tioned, comparison of work, obtaining new ideas, and professional 
social intercourse, are the substantial reasons why teachers and 
school people should gather together at stated times; 

Considering these in detail, it may be fairly stated that the 
closer and more intelligent state, city and town supervision, the 
greater amount of individual travel and investigation now under- 
taken, as compared with twenty years ago, the practice of " visit- 
ing schools '^ of other cities and towns, now so general among all 
classes of teachers, the greater number and lessened cost of {>eda- 
gogic books and the improved character and diversity of similar 
periodicals all tend to reduce very much the necessity of frequent 
meetings, purely as a means of comparison of school work and of 
obtaining new ideas for the improvement of one's own special 
work. Indeed, it must be confessed that at most recent teachers' 
gatherings both these features have been pretty well crowded to 
the wall by the social intercourse and the time given over to con- 
ferences relative to better opportunities for employment and 
change of location. 

Considering the point of the benefits of professional social in- 
tercourse, not only may it be safely said that it is overdone 
through having too many meetings and that it is thus weakening 
these meetings in respect to the other advantages for which they 
were originally organized, but it is equally true that this predomi- 
nance is causing many thoughtful and helpful men in the work 
to remain away from the hurly-burly it engenders. It is a com- 
mon experience to have men, who make a practice of attending 
most of these aflfairs, come back and say that, barring a pretty 
good time, the meeting did not pay them for the attendance. 
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Further, these state teachers' meetings have become so numer- 
ous that no one can attend them all and few can attend many, not 
only for financial reasons, but because they can not spare the time 
to do so. In consequence, we naturally find some of these dwind- 
ling in size of attendance and their very existence imperiled. The 
difficulty of getting up a first class program — one worth going to 
listen to — at any of them is pretty generally understood and 
acknowledged. 

Let me now briefly recapitulate the annual educational meet- 
ings of New York State, as they occur, as well as the special pur- 
pose they are supposed to subserve. 

In the fall is held the meeting of the State Association of 
County Superintendents and Commissioners. This is attended by 
many of the county commissioners and a few of the superintend- 
ents of the smaller near-by cities. Its function is mainly the dis- 
cussion of matters affecting the rural schools. Shortly after, the 
State Council of City Superintendents and the State Association 
of School Boards assemble. The titl^ of these organizations ex- 
plains their work. At Thanksgiving time many secondary school 
men attend the conference of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. At Christmas there is a general 
hegira to Syracuse, where meet the famous Academic Association, 
the Training Teachers Conference, the Grammar School Princi- 
pals Council, and at times t,he State Science Teachers Association. 
February brings the annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A., which many of our co-workers attend. 
Easter week is the occasion of the meeting of many local associa- 
tions, such as the Hudson River Schoolmasters, the Tri-County 
Association of Central New York, and others. June brings the 
annual convocation of the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York and early July ends the year with the gathering of 
the New York State Teachers Association. Interspersed at vari- 
ous times throughout the year are still other meetings of local 
associations, such as have been referred to, the number of which 
seems to be on the increase. 
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Looking the whole field over, it will be seen that there are but 
three of these occasions which are of general importajice, i. e., 
the Syracuse mid-winter meeting, which, while not under on'e 
head, includes many departments of school work, the Regents Con- 
vocation and the State Teachers Association. 

I think I express the situation accurately in saying that of all 
these meetings, the three live and profitable ones, from ihe stand- 
point of personal benefit and advancement for the isehiooliS, are 
those of the city superintendents, the mid-winfter meeting at 
S;yT'acuse, and the Regents Convocation. 

The State Association of County Superintendents aM Commis- 
sioners, if it has not seen its best days, has at Least seen better 
days. Its gatherings would be just as successful and, I believe, 
more so, if made a part of a general winter meeting, under the 
auspices of the Regents, as I shall suggest later. 

So too the New York State Teachers Association, which would 
seem to be so largely held together through the annsual excursion 
which is made so prominent a feature of its meeting, and which 
requires so much booming to secure a good attendance, would 
have all its interests fully subserved by uniting with the June 
convocation of the Regents, specially now that the Regents have 
charge of all branches of school work and have at this very meet- 
ing given representation to the elements which have not hitherto 
been heard at its convocations. There seems to be no special 
reason either wty the State Council of City Superintendents, ad- 
mitting its great usefulness and splendid work in the past, should 
flock by itself once a year, or why it could not unite in a general 
scheme of state meetings in which all interests may be repre- 
sented. The Thanksgiving and February meetings, being con- 
ducted by other parties than New York State school men, can not 
properly be taken into consideration in this discussion. 

From what has been said already, it will be understood that 
the belief is entertained that the number of state school gather- 
ings can and should be reduced. If it is urged that the frequency 
of these meetings keeps alive a more active interest and spirit 
than would otherwise be the case, I have to say that this purpose 
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can be and is being better accomplished by the many smaller local 
organizations already referred to. These are seemingly growing 
stronger at the expen-se of some of the larger ones. They are 
founid to be more economical of time and money to attend, and 
those in attendance, not being overshadowed by the presence of 
the bigger guns of the profession, express themselves more freely 
an-d livelier, and often more beneficial discussions resfult. 

'My belief is that the ideal would be the holding of two general 
state meetings a year, these to take on the character of those 
hel'd in the wesrtern/ states, i. e., a grand round-uip of all school 
workers 'from kindergarten to college, with a union meeting each 
night, listening to a good addtress by somebody worth listening to, 
live, active section meetings each morning, the afternoon being 
given over 'to social initereourse and enjoyment. My own idea is 
that !both meetings should be under the diirection of the Board of 
Kegents, though there may be some advantage in having one of 
tJiem a meeting which those with aspirations for leadership in the 
work might be'allowedi to run to suit themselves, and held possi- 
bly at some point, such as Syraicuse, more eonvenienit for the west- 
ern part of the State. 

Such meetings, with good and complete programs in every 
branch of the work, would bring together everybody with the 
proper interest in their work, and would be mosit stimulating and 
improving. The fact that they were held under the auspices of 
an organization of such dignity and independen-ce as the Regents 
would do away with the alleged bickering and wire-pulling of 
some meetings which disgust so many and are one reason why 
many drop away to come no more. Contrast the manoeuvring, 
the wars and rumora of war, at Syracuse and at the state teach- 
ers meetings, with the quiet and dignified air which prevails and 
the businesslike management manifested at these June convoca- 
tions of the University of the State of New York. The Regents 
too could yearly command the best state and national talent and 
thus balance and enrich programs as no individual organization 
can. 
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For iTiy own part, besides the Jtme convocation at Albany, I 
would hold the other great meeting at the Thanksgiving holiday 
time. Easter is too close to June, and the Christmas holiday 
ought to be given to real rest and travel or to attendance on such 
meeitings or affairs outside the State as those having the means 
and desire may wish to participate in. 

The Thanksgiving vacation is too short to go far afield to out 
side meetings, but is quite long enough for a good two days' 
round-up of the workers and a healthful discussion of the work 
in the schools of our State. 

These suggestions, or most of them, can be easily carried into 
effect if those prominent in the various organdzatioiis manifest 
the proper spirit. 

One of the obstacles to these changes will be the local influ- 
en<^s where meetings have been customarily held, as at Syrajcuse, 
particularly on the part of the hotels. This consideration ought 
not to have any weight whatsoever. The fear that the import- 
ance of their work may be lost in the deliberations of a larger 
body may cause some of the smaller organizations to hesitate. 
But the character and record of the meetings of the Regents 
should be a guaranty that such would not be the case. It may 
be possible too that the unwillingness of some people to lose pres- 
ent or prospective prominence in the various organizations might 
be an obstacle to such consolidation. But this form of reluc- 
tance, even if it should develop, would not avail when once the 
idea of consolidation took serious hold of the members of these 
various bodies. * 

Another objection has already been adverted to. That is the 
desire to take advantage of meetings at various places for the 
purpose of edticative travel and observation as well as for pleas- 
ure. (Though the National Educaational Association, with its 
main an'd side trips pretty well covers this ground, for those who 
want that sort of thing, such trips could be as advantageously 
arranged in connection with the June convocation at Albany as 
for Ithaca or Cliff Haven. There is no serious demand * for such 
trixvs in connection with the usual fall or winter meetings, and, 
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as far as the State is concerned at least, the excursion element 
of teachers meetings seems to be losin<g ground and caste as well. 
The New York city teachers who have hitherto'been most strongly 
attracted by this feature of the State Association meeting, 
thereby securing a pleasant outing and an opportunity of rubbing 
elbows with their up-state brethren, seem each year to find this 
feature less attractive. Indeed it would seem that the tendency 
to excursionize en masse is becoming pretty well played out in the 
United' States, having been found unsatisfactory asf to the pleas- 
ure and profit sought for. If this is true, then the point that the 
holding of teachers' gatherings in the same place each year causes 
a lack of interest and diminished attendance loses much of its 
force. But an irrefutable answer to this objection to meeting 
annually in the same place is the pronounced success of the Syra- 
cuse meerting and the Albany Convocation. 

It is doubtless a fact that, were the suggested scheme adopted 
with but two general meetings a year, both at Albany, or one each 
at Albany and Syracuse, the latter in the early winter, there 
would cease to be much of an attendance of New York city school 
people at our state meetings, with the consequent loss of that 
acquaintanceship and intermingling of metropolis and provinces 
which must be helpful to both. However, I believe it certain that, 
as time goes on, the tendency of New York city in school matters 
to be in a measure sufficient unto itself, will of necessity become 
even more marked. I have hardly been in the service there long 
enough to feel entirely naturalized and do not speak from the 
standpoint of one of the indigenous, so that this statement does 
not proceed from any feeling of importance or self-satisfaction 
sometimes alleged to be characteristic of that city. But the 
amount of work to be done there is so great, the character and 
conditions of the work (more cosmopolitan really than American) 
are getting to be so diflferent from the average locality in the 
United States and the necessary number of conferences and meet- 
ings so great, that but few can possibly have the ambition or 
desire, at the close of the school year, to go any considerable 
distance to hear discussions not particularly applicable to their 
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work and often but repetitions of what they have frequently 
threshed over during the year. There will always, of course, be 
those among our metropolitan co-workers whose zeal will prompt 
them to get back to the soil, so to speak, to find out what their 
brethren in other places are doing. But such as these will not 
need the attractions of excursion trips nor be deterred by the fact 
of the meetings being held annually in the same place. The im- 
proved character of the programs will rather serve to draw such 
people. 

It may be said that the matter of amalgamating, or at least 
holding joint meetings, has been tried before and without success. 
It may be brought out that the State Association of School Boards 
has not been a success because of its practice of holding its meet- 
ings conjointly with the State Council of City Superintendents. 
We may also be reminded that the County Conjmissioners and 
Sui>erintend€nts have found their attempt to meet with other 
bodies disadvantageous to their own organization. In these in- 
stances it was indeed the case of the more active organization 
overshadowing the less. Where all the organizations, however, 
are participating in a meeting controlled by a general head, which 
will try to adjust and balance meetings so as to give proper im- 
portance to all interests, the result which followed in these 
partial attempts at meeting together is not likely to occur. 

We are all familiar with the stock arguments, that meeting in 
different places inspires greater community interest in the work 
of education and rouses the teaching force of the vicinity, that 
each of these organizations brings out and into activity an element 
that would not be otherwise reached and that the chance to view 
the schools at work in the various localities visited can be made a 
means of profit to those participating in the various meetings. 
These points have been at least indirectly covered in what has 
already been said. 

This question of the consolidation of the various school organ- 
izations of the State is not a new one. It has been under discus- 
sion oflf and on for the past 20 years. It seems tlat it will not 
down. If it is ever to be inaugurated, now would seem to be the 
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acceptable time, when all the different elements of school work 
are friendly disposed tpward the new State Department of Educa- 
tion and for this reason toward one another. 

General discussion 

Sup't Elmer S. Bedman — I should like to say first that in the 
few remarks that I shall make I represent no one hut myself. 
I have had no opportunity of consulting with my associates in 
the Council of City Superintendents. I do not know what they 
a-s a body of men think about this proposition. But, for myself, 
I am in hearty accord with the propositions laid down by the 
speaker concerning the purposes of these meetings. I believe that 
it is the purpose of an edxicational meeting to compare methods 
of work, that we come to these meetings to obtain new ideas, 
that they tend to promote social intercourse. But I believe that 
we accomplish these results better in a small meeting than we do 
in a large meeting. I believe that we as sux>erintendents of the 
cities of the State gain more by our contact with one another, 
gain more by the informal interchange of idfeas that we have been 
able to carry on in our smaller meetings than we would be able 
to obtain in the large meetings that have been suggested. Dur- 
ing the few years that I have been connected with the State 
Council of School Sui)erintendents we have had an attendance 
of from 80 to 100 men. We usually meet in a city where there 
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are ample hotel accommodations, and in the lobby of the hotel 
we become personally acquainted with every other superintendent. 
We come to know that superintendent as a man and friend as 
well as professionally. We come to have confidence in his opin- 
ions. Our meetings partake more of the nature of a business 
meeting than of an educational gathering, and I believe that a 
superintendent is first of all a business man. When a fellow 
superintendent recommends to us a teacher, knowing that super- 
inter^dent as we do, we have confidence in his recommendations, 
and confidence in his ideas along all lines of school work. It 
has been my experience in the large educational gatherings of 
the State in which formal discussions are carried on and formal 
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papers read, that the man who presents such a paper eays what 
he thinks ought to be done rather than what is being done. Our 
Superintendents Council holds largely a series of experience meet- 
ings. The superintendents do not come there with carefully pre- 
pared papers, but they come full of ideas. Some of them come 
with the burdens of their work. They come to receive inspira- 
tion. Their fellow superintendents of more experience give ideas 
which are of great assistance to the younger men in the work, 
and I am sure that we obtain more benefit from these informal 
discussions, from this frank interchange of opinion, than we 
would in a large meeting. 

As I said before, our meetings are largely of a business char- 
acter. Among the questions that we have discussed during the 
last few years are these : " The Relation of the Board of Educa- 
tion to the Sui)erintendent." That is a topic that does not con- 
cern the general teacher, but it does concern the superintendent. 
" What shall be done with the Semi-eflficient Teacher? " This is 
a very important topic for a superintendent, possibly it is of 
some importance to the teacher; but where the teacher and the 
superintendent meet together is not the place to discu<ss it. The 
superintendents meeting by themselves can discuss such topics, 
and each one will obtain from their discussion a great deal of 
help. We have had the subject of visual instruction before the 
Council of Superintendents. As you all know, the State of New 
York has done a great deal of good along this line. Stereopticons 
have been furnished to the city and village superintendents of the 
State, and a great many slides have been sent out, which have 
been used for the education of the pupils, of the teachers and of 
the people. I believe that the Council of Sujyerintendents of this 
State deserves the credit for this work. We have had a great 
deal to do with the passage and enforcement, or with planning 
schemes for enforcing the compulsory attendance law. These are 
not all of the topics that we have had before us, but they are a 
sample of the work that we have had to do ; and I believe that 
the superintendents meeting by themselves can discuss topics of 
a kindred nature better than they can as a department of a great 
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meeting. The individual is lost in the great meeting, but at the 
meeting of superintendents, in the lobby of the hotel and in our 
informal discussions, we become acquainted with one another, 
we are able to get inspii-ation from one another and to accomplish 
a great deal of good; and I believe that, so far as the Council 
of Superintendents is concerned, it is better to continue in the 
way that we have been proceeding. 

Prof. George P. Bristol — I do not know what my special excuse 
may be for speaking on this subject other than that I have it 
very much at heart. In addition to what has been said — and I 
must apologize for not having been able to hear the paper that 
was read — it seems to me that we may reasonably desire an asso- 
ciation which shall be inclusive of all teachers in the State, of 
every grade in every part of the State, and which shall be inde- 
pendent. I admire the Syracuse gatherings for what they have 
achieved, for the way in which they do their business, and for 
the freedom and independence of all their discussions. I should 
object very much to anything which would lessen that influence 
which they have been and still are exerting in the State. But 
there is something else desired after all. A meeting of principals 
of academies and high schools and of principals of grammar 
schools does not take in a very large number of the teachers in 
both those classes of schools. I should like to see them brought 
together with the principals and with one another. Then too the 
superintendents are separate and are not included in these meet- 
ings. The academic principals and the grammar school principals 
are courteous and invite the college men and the other teachers 
of the State, and we appear there but undter somewhat different 
conditions ; we go as guests and we are glad to meet with them, 
but the association does not include in its membership all the 
various grades and kinds of teachers. 

But one speaker says the real work is done where a few men 
engaged in the same kind of work get together and talk over their 
problems, and certainly it is important to have this direct com- 
munication and interchange of ideas. But there is somthing else. 
In a large meeting, though you can not do some things, you can do 
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othera, and it is a great advantage, it seems to me, for a large 
number of teachers to see each other and to see themselves as a 
body. It adds to the impression of dignity and of importance if 
you can get 1000 or more teachers together and let them see 
theiriHelves in a mass, and this can be done only in a large meeting. 
The large meciting, the general meeting, is also a great help to 
thoHe who live in isolated places. They have the inspiration of 
others, and the large meeting is the place where the man whom 
we all recognize as distinguished in education by his training, by 
his ability, by his position in the country, can speak to all, where 
all can hear. It is impossible for the smaller associations to 
command the presence of or an address from the most of such men. 
I think there ai'e many things which make for the advantage of 
a general meeting which shall be inclusive of all teachers. It 
makes for mutual acquaintance, for mutual admiration, for 
mutual sympathy, for mutual understanding; and all those are 
things which we teachers need to have increased in us, that we 
may know one another better. 

Then, it should be independent. I do not think that an organi- 
zation representing all the teachers of the State or every kind 
and every grade ought to be in any way connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Education. This, it seems to 
me, is an essential part of the problem, that we should have some 
meeting which is inclusive and independent. Just how this is to 
be brought about, I am not prepared to say. The general feeling 
is that one is called on to attend too many meetings; but I doubt 
that the present meetings can be made more than section meetings 
oa? meetings confined to one class or kind of teachers. My plea 
would be for one great inclusive, independent meeting in each 
vear. 

Com'r E. S. Comstock — It may seem from a general view that 
we have too many associations, but I believe that each asso- 
ciation has its particular work and function to perform. That 
the associations could be grouped might be possible; but I be- 
lieve that there is such a direct difference in the work which each 
i& called on to perform that it would not work to the advantage 
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of the associations. The teachers' association discusises differ- 
ent questions from those of the superintendients. The academic 
principal's' association does not care for the questions discussed 
by the school boards, and the commissioneps' association is quite 
different from any of them. While some parts of their work co- 
incide with that of the commissioners, yet the commissioner is 
called on to look after many things that dio not enter into the work 
of any of the others. I think the commissioiuers' association is 
much like that of the superintendents. The commissioners gather 
together to talk over their troubles, trials and questions which 
they have to decide, and they gain a great deal of benefit from 
meeting together and alone. It is well known that the commis- 
sioner, next to the Commissioner of Education, has more power 
vested in him by statute than any other school oflScer. Many per- 
plexing questions are constantly arising that must be settled; 
and the commissioner should use his best judgment and endeavor 
to avoid appeal®. It is the aim of the Department of Education 
to have the commissioners settle questions so far as they can; and 
through these meetings one commissioner meets with another, 
talks these questions over and receives good advice. Sometimes 
they are enabled to act in suich a way that their action will not 
be followed by an appeal. I would stand for the association meet- 
ings as they now are. I do not think it would be a benefit to 
consolidate them. The different meetings run along different 
lines. This is an age of special work, and I believe we are mov- 
ing aright. The only thing to do is to put renewed interest into 
each meeting ; and I do not believe that in so doing we sihall 
make any mistake. 

Prin. Howard Conant — I have just received this notice to speak 
and did not come prepared to say anything on this subject. There 
are a few points though that, from the standpoint of our associa- 
tion, the Academic Pi*iiicipals, might add some interest to the dis- 
cussion ; but, as Superintendent Kedman has said, I am not au- 
thorized by our body in any way, shape or manner to say anything 
in reference to this subject. 
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What are the eonditions in the State that demand a consolida- 
tion? Is there any need for such a oonsolidation? I may say that 
I have not heard the entire paper read by Mr Franklin, and so I 
am not informed in regard to all that he has said; but do we 
not now as a matter of fact have two meetings somewhat similar 
to those which the speaker has suggested — this convocation and 
the Syracuse meeting? This convocation is under the control en- 
tirely of the Regents of the University. Our meeting at Syra- 
cuse, it has been asserted, has in the past also been under the 
control of the University, though that was not so. However our 
minutes have been printed and probably will be by the Univer- 
sity. In a certain way the University takes great interest in our 
asisociation, yet it has no direct control over it, and I think per- 
haps it is advisaible not to have all of our meetings under the con- 
trol of the University of the State of New York. Is it not just 
e.% well that we have a meeting where we can go unbiased in our 
views by some educational body? Would not our discuissions re- 
flect too much the opinions of this body if we were controlled 
by it? Is it well to have our programs and our speakers chosen by 
the University? I for one would frankly be opposed to giving the 
Regents control of all the educational meetings of the State. I 
not only think there would be a narrowing effect on education^ 
but think we have a more potent influence by keeping the meet- 
ings as they now are. The large meeting, as has been suggested, 
would naturally divide itself into sections, something after the 
nature of a three ring circus — we want to go to all, but we can at- 
tend only one at a time. That was tried two or three years ago 
in Syracuse. The Academic Principals Association divided the 
meeting into groups, but it did not prove satisfactory. A good 
many wanted to be in different places at the same time, and, not 
being able to go to one, perhaps they forsook all. So I believe it 
is better on the whole to have one meeting where we can hear all 
the discussions and all hear what is going on. If we had the 
large meetings, it would be necessary to have the room and the 
space. 
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Then; as a matter of fact, maiiy different associations are al- 
ready meeting in Syracuse; and next winter, I believe, another 
association is to be formed among the drawing teachers of the 
State which will have its meeting there at the same time. We 
have our general meetings, and then the diflferent associations 
that are interested in different problems, the association of the 
training schools and of the grammar schools and of the science 
teachers, have their meetings without their ibeing authorized or 
controlled by anybody. So I believe that what is proposed has 
already beep accomplished, that we have a consolidation of meet- 
ings as it now is, that we do not need any legal form of unified 
meetings, but that we are better off as things now are. It might 
be well, and I think it would be desiraible, if all the teachers and 
everybody interested ini educational work eould belong! to some 
one organization, i. e. to the same organization ; if we could have 
an organization of some kind, perhaps not so muich one that held 
meetings as one that established relations between its members ; 
if it were more of a professional body; if we had some organiza- 
tion of that kind, something that would unite us all, that would 
be my idea of a consolidation of interests, but to leave our meet- 
ings as they now are. The Syracuse meeting is certainly a con- 
solidated meeting. This winter we expect to have in our program 
a closer form of consolidation than heretofore. The science teach- 
ers have been invited to take part in the discussions with the 
principals, and the grammar school association is also to unite 
at one session with the academic principals. So we are getting 
exactly what has been proposed' so far as I have learned it; and 
I think it is ibetter to work it out naturally than to force it in any 
way. I would not like to see any action taken here for the formja- 
tion of meetings under the Regents for the reasons I have men- 
tioned. A formal union may bring in discussion; the present 
discussion, onion. 

Prin. Tames Winne — ^While it is true that the problems which 
confront the superintendents are of vital importance to them and 
have but little interest for the average teacher, it is equally true 
that a large number of principals in this State are interested in 
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many of the siiperint€aid<ents' problems because their duties in- 
clude supenasion of the grades. Should the superintendents hold 
their meetings simultaneously with the other holiday conferences, 
undoubtedly many of the jyrincipals of union schools would find 
additional profit in the mid-winter 'meetings because they would 
attend some of the sessions held by the superintendents. It oc- 
curs to me that many of the more active teachers would become 
interested in problems of which their special work is a part only, 
and would be profited by listening to the diiseussion of the princi- 
ples and policies under which they are working. More complete 
cooperation betw^een the supen^isor and the supervised' would re- 
sult. The simultaneous meeting of the several ediucational asso- 
ciations at Syracuse testifies to the fact that members of each 
association have interests beyond the confines of their particular 
association. This general interest of teachers argues for de- 
creasing the number of state educational meetings at various 
times of the year by increasing, if it ibe found necessary, the num- 
ber of section or class meetings. I should be pleased to see two 
state meetings, one in December and one in June. 

Com'r Andrew S. Draper — I am moved to say a word or two 
on this subject, because I have the surmise that we have not 
yet really reached the crux of the matter. I do not think that 
we have yet in the discussion discriminated sufficiently between 
the purposes of the class meeting, i. e. the meeting of superin- 
tendents or commissioners or principals if you please, the meet- 
ing which gathers for self-instruction, for the eonsidieratidn of 
office questions, and the other, the great publie meeting which as- 
semibles for the discussion of educational outlook and policy, for 
inspirational and educational purposes purely or largely. 

Now the fact is that this whole question comes up, I surmise, 
because we are appealing to too large a constituency for too many 
of these large meetings, and that we have consequent difficulty in 
providing a program for the large meeting which is attractive to 
a large constituency. I see no objection whatever to any ;num!ber 
of class meetings in the State. I would not interfere in the least 
with the meeting of school commissioners, for example, in the 
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fall. No one is asked to attend but school commissioners. They 
do not eare for the attendiance of others, and that feeling is wholly 
creditable to them as well. It is not discreditable to them in the 
least. They want to get together for the purpose of talking over 
the functions and daities of school commissioners. They want to 
do it amonig themselves. They do not want the time taken up by 
people who are not school commissioners, who are not in touch 
with the school commissioner's work and! have not tiie school com- 
missioner's outlook and ambitions. There is no objection to that 
meeting or .to any number of such meetings. Wherever there is 
a class of people in the State who want to get together for confer- 
ence among themselves, it, is highly . desirable that their natural 
tendencies in that matter shall be gratified. It is the concern of 
no one else. 

« 

The same thing is true of the superintendents of the State. The 
thought of the Superintendents Council, as I have very good rea- 
son to recollect, was that it should ibe a quiet conference of the 
memibers. They determined- to sit about a table and quietly, in 
moderate tones of voice, and withouft any of the tendencies which 
show themselves in large public gatherings, discuss questions of 
concern to superinitendents. Now that is altogether proper. No- 
body else is asked- to attend. The results of those meetings are 
highly advantageous, and it is not a meeting that appeals to 
teachers at large. at all. It is not the concern of other people. I 
see no objection to as many of that class of meetings as the differ- 
ent classes want to hold. 

But now we come to the large assemblies, the meeting where 
we want to show force. and strength and power andl ge«t the feel- 
ing which comes from the touch of elbows in the large crowd, 
from the feeling that there. is strength and power in the teaching 
profession, and where we want to get the benefit of the words 
spoken by the prominent men. in the educational work of the coun- 
try, and spoken in the crowd. That is an altogether different 
matter. 

I am possibly somewhat influenced, I must say, in my feelings 
on thi» subject, by . the experience of the western states touching 
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their edxicational gatherings. In every one of the western statefi, 
I think without exception, there is a great state . teachers associa- 
tion meeting at the holiday recess. In each of the central west- 
ern states. there will be from 1000 to 2000 teajchers assenubled at 
the state capital at the holiday recess, every one of them paying 
a dollar into the association treasury for the. badge which is sig- 
nificant of the payment of the fee. It is heWl to be a matter of 
patriotism to miake this little conltriburtion and distribute .the 
expenses of the gathering in this way. In this way a fund is 
raised that. covers handsomely all of the expenses of a first class 
large meeting representative of the educational power audi influ- 
ence of the commonwealth. The influences of such great meet- 
ings on the teaching profession of the State are very great, very 
great indeed'. 

Now I have not come here, you may rest assured, to exercise 
any persuasive influence, much less any control, over such a ques- 
tion as this. It is one that is to be wholly decided by the teachers 
of the State. I will venture this much, however. It seems to me 
that aside from these class gatherings, referring to the Oommis- 
sioners' Convention, the Superintendents Council, etc., aside from 
those it might be very well if we could have it understood that we 
would have two large gatherings in the State in the course of 
each year, one at the holiday recess and one at the close of the 
schools in the summer or about this time. Some remarks were 
made this morning about the control of these meetings by the 
Begents or by somebody else. These meetings are not to be con- 
trolled by anybody. That word, control, does not represent the 
feelings of the Regents or of the ofScers of the Department or of 
any one else, I am sure. There is no disposition to control it, 
but only to get it together, to work it up, to see to it that there is 
a program which is inviting to people and to do what they may 
in the way of preliminary work; and the more self -activity and 
self-responsibility the members of the convocation or of every 
other teachers' meeting in the State will assume, so much the 
better for education in the State and so much the more gratifying 
to the Begents and to the officers of the Education Department. 
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I can not see why it would not be advisable to follow the natural 
tendency of things which has shown itself in this State in con- 
nection with the holiday meeting at Syracuse, and gather together 
all the teachers of the State we possibly can for inspirational 
and educational purposes at that time under some sort of a 
general organization which would make certain that there were 
no conflicts in programs or conflicts as to the time of important 
addresses in the different divisions or sections; why there should 
not be some general organization which would be representative 
of all of these different classes that seem, to want to come to- 
gether at the holiday recess. In other words, I think, if the State 
Teachers Association were to move its meeting from the early 
part of July to the holiday recess and were then made representa- 
tive of all teachers, of all the different factors into which the dif- 
ferent constituent assemblages of such an organization naturally 
divide, that it would be a gain' for popular education in the State, 
and that it would add power to the teaching profession. And 
moreover I have reason to believe that, if the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation were moved to the holiday recess and organized in some 
such way as I have indicated, it would be of advantage to the 
University Convocation, because then we should not have these 
two state assemblages that are asking everybody to come, so close 
together and in such hot weather. 

Now, Mr Chancellor, these are not questions to be hastily deter- 
mined, but to be threshed out deliberately and in moderate tones 
of voice in the different assemblages, to the end that the natural 
feelings of people may have their part and the best course found. 
We shall have a great deal more of pedagogical strength and 
power in the State if we talk together mildly and discover our 
own views after full information is obtained, comparing views and 
letting the natuT'al course of events take its way. 

Just one word more. I should say that it would be good educa- 
tional policy to have the convocation continue on about the same 
plan that it has always operated upon, namely, that it is repre- 
sentative of the institutions in the University, and that the man- 
agement of it is to come from the men who are leading the 
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higher institutions of the State; but that invitation to it shall 
go to everybody. On the other hand, to have the common under- 
standing that the State Teachers Association is representative of 
the great popular educational instrumentalities of the State of 
every kind and every description, as democratic as may be im- 
agined, in the hands of people who are interfested in every phase 
of educational activity and administration; and that invitation 
to that shall go to all who are in any way related with the educa- 
tional work of the State; that it shall be a general muster and 
round-up of all the educational forces of the State. In that way 
we should have one meeting managed and directed and inspired 
by the men of the higher schools, and the other managed and 
directed by the great crowd from the middle and the lower schools, 
and we should find these two conventions agreeing in sympathy 
and drawing towards one another, and I am sure we should all be 
glad enough to have it so. 

Professor Bristol — In order to give point if possible to our dis- 
cussion this morning, I wish to move 

That the Chancellor of the University be requested to appoint 
a committee of five to represent the University Convocation, to 
meet with similar committees which may be appointed by other 
educational bodies, to discuss and if possible to find a solution of 
this question. 

Carried unanimously. 

The committee appointed by the chancellor comprises Professor 
Bristol of Cornell, Superintendent Bardwell of New York, Dr 
William J. Milne of Albany, Principal Bartlett of Auburn, Super- 
intendent Blodgett of Syracuse. 

NECROLOGY 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE, CHARLES W. BARDEEN, READ BY SUP^T 

LEIGH R. HUNT 

This year has been marked by a startling number of sudden 
deaths. 

Thurston. Oct. 25, Prof. Robert Henry Thurston, of Cornell, 
director of Sibley College, died while sitting in his library, awaits 
ing guests at dinner, OO hi§i 64th birthday. 
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Milne. Nov. 5, James Mollison Milne, principal of the Oneonta 
^Normal 1889-98, after responding to a toast at a Masonic dinner, 
slid from his chair to the floor and died, with a smile on hi^ 
face that never left it, even in his cofQn. 

Brownell. Mar. 23, Walter A. Brownell, principal of the 
Syracuse High School 1871-72, and a teacher there more than 30 
years succeeding, died on his 66th birthday of self-inflicted wounds 
in the Middletown asylum for the insane. 

Draper. Ap. 5, L. S. C. Draper, principal of the Ithaca Gram- 
mar School, was instantly killed by a train while walking on the 
railway track ; and since then two other New York teachers have 
lost their lives in like manner. 

Conklin. George A. Gonklin, who had been school commis- 
sioner and for five years principal at Ravena, was killed by a 
train July 29, while crossing the track in a wagon. . 

On May 28, George Griffith, superintendent of schools in Utica 
and one of the most trusted educational leaders of the State, 
was drowned while fishing in an Adirondack lake. On June 23, 
Orlo B. Rhodes, just reengaged as principal at Adams^ committed 
suicide by shooting. 

B'orth. In contrast with these shortened careers we have the 
fully rounded, loving and beloved life of Prof. Edward North, 
who passed peacefully from this world to another on Sep. 13, 83 
years old. He taught Greek, but he taught also human brother- 
hood and kindly sympathy and how gracious a thing it is to be 
a gentleman. Besides his service to Hamilton College and to 
every student who entered it for 60 years, he was one of the pillars 
of this convocation in its early time, reading frequent papers, and 
for a long period presenting the annual reports on necrology. 

In two other deaths that came almost together this convoca- 
tion is specially concerned. Both men had been prominent in 
these meetings, one of them continuously for many years; and 
both were among those who founded and were presidents of the 
principals conference. Daniel C. Farr, who died Dec. 17, aged 
56, had been principal of Glens Palls Academy since 1878. The 
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Rev. George R. Cutting, who died Dec. 29, aged 52, was principal 
at Waterville 1872-83, and of the Auburn High School 1883-86. 

STATE OFFICERS 

Smith. Of the Regents of the University, Carroll E. Smith 
died Aug. 21, known in his own city as a journalist and a local 
historian. 

Hawkins. The Rev. Charles E. Hawkins, who died Aug. 6, aged 
60, was principal of Ives Seminary in 1885, and school commis- 
sioner 1880-85, and succeeded Dr Watkins as inspector of teachers 
classes undfer the Regents. 

Stout. Isaac H. Stout, who died Nov. 9, aged 57, was super- 
visor of institutes, and known as a conductor in nearly every 
county of the State. 

COLLEGE PROFESSORS 

Smith. Among college professors, Hamilton Smith, who died 
Aug. 1, aged 75, had been professor of astronomy and physics at 
Hobart 1868-1900, and since then professor emeritus. 

Tiedeman. Dr Christopher G. Tiedeman, who died Aug. 25, aged 
46, was dean of the Buffalo Law School. 

Merkley. George Earle Merkley, who died Oct. 3, aged 37, was 
professor of modern languages and sociology at the Clarkson 
School of Technology. 

Of former professors, Dr Egbert Guernsey, who died Sep. 19, 
aged 80, was for six years professor in the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College; and David Cole D.D., who died Oct. 20, aged 82, 
was for three years professor of Greek and literature in Rutgers 
College. 

KORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 

MacVicar. Of former normal school teachers, Malcolm Mac- 
Vicar, who died May 18, aged 75, was principal of the Brockport 
Collegiate Institute from 1864 till it became the Brockport 
Normal, and then of that institution till 1868. He was afterward 
first principal of the Potsdam Normal, 1869-80 — a man of char- 
acter, scholarship and force. 

Jewell. Frederick S. Jewell, who died Jan. 4, was a teacher in 
the Albany Normal 1854-68, and was subsequently frequently em- 
ployed as an institute instructor. 
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Scott. Charles B. Scott, who died June 20, aged 43, was teacher 
of science in the Oswego Normal 1894-99. 

A SXrPEBXNTEKDEKT 

Haskell. Among superintendents, Charles E. Haskell, district 
superintendent, New York city, died July 12, aged 45. 

PRINCIPALS 

Hoffman. Among academic principals only one death in the 
harness is reported. Lewis Wallace Hoffman of Rockville Center 
died July 22 of overwork. A noble fellow, generous to everybody 
but himself. 

Of former principals, Marion M. Baldwin, who died July 13, 
was principal at Groton 1862-72; Dr E. M. Maynard, who died 
July 16, was principal at Trumansburg 1861-68; William R. 
Adams, who died Oct. 24, was principal of Lowville Academy 
almost continuously 1852-66 and 1874-90, afterward becoming a 
trustee, so that his connection with the institution lasted 62 years; 
Eben W. Cutler, who died in April, aged 27, was a year ago prin- 
cipal of Penn Yan Academy. 

Several women of distinguished service may well be mentioned 
together. Miss Harriet A. Hamilton, who died July 4, aged 54, 
was a beloved teacher in the Cortland Normal; Charlotte Sophia 
Parish, widow of Dr Benjamin W. Dwight, who died Sep. 13, 
aged 76, w^as before her marriage principal of what became Ingham 
University, and of Brooklyn Heights Seminary, and after her 
marriage was associa1;ed with her husband in his teaching; Miss 
A. Louise Ostrom, who died Ap. 2, was principal of the Albany 
Female Academy 1869-79 ; Mrs Anna Cora Nickerson Mace, who 
died Ap. 28, was principal of the Catskill High School ; and Miss 
Sabra L. Sargent, who died in Naples, Italy, May 22, was for many 
years preceptress of the Homellsville High School, and had been 
since 1895 principal of Ferry Hall, Lake Forest University. 

LOCAL OFFICEBS 

Among trustees and members of boards of education of dis- 
tinguished service we name James Atwater, who died Dec. 19 in 
Lockport, where he had been first principal of the junior depart- 
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ment, teacher of mathematics, city superintendent, secretary and 
president of the board of education. John E. Pound of the same 
city, long president of the board of education, died April 21. 
Charies P. Leonard, who died in Lowville June 6, had been for 
neariy 20 years sole trustee of the village school. 

A PATEOK OF LEABNINa 

Colgate. James Boorman Colgate, who died Feb. 7, aged 85, had 
given more than two millions to the university that bears his 
name. 

Dean James E. Russell — ^You will find on the second page of 
your programs, under the title " Convocation Council ", five 
names. For some reason few of us knew that there was such a 
council or that we had any place on it. A question has arisen 
since we came to this meeting and some discussion as to what 
may properly be considered the duties and responsibilities of such 
a council. It has happened that during the last 20 or 30 years 
there have been many changes in policy. There was a time, I 
understand, when this convocation looked after its own affairs, 
prepared its own program and carried forward its program to 
execution. Of late years this has not always been the case. It 
has been even more than broadly hinted here this morning that 
there is difficulty in securing a proper representation not only 
of officers of institutions represented in the University but also 
of speakers who will properly represent the thought of the Uni- 
versity and University institutions. 

The Convocation Council have agreed to offer here a resolution 

asking that the Regents define the duties and responsibiliti^ of 

the Convocation Council. We do not ^o into farther details 

because we recognize not only that this meeting brings together 

representatives of the institutions in various parts of the State, 

but that it puts us in touch with the Regents and the governing 

board itself. We ask merely that there be special instructions 

given as to the relations of the council, and for that purpose I 

move 

That the Regents of the University be requested to define the 
duties and responsibilities of the Convocation Council. 
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This motion was seconded by Superintendent Bardwell and 

carried. 

Higher education, Tuesday afternoon, Jnne 28 

SHOULD THE REGENTS REGISTER COLLEGE COURSES 
AS THE EQUIVALENT OF THE FIRST YEAR IN A 
MEDICAL SCHOOL? 

BY REGENT ALBERT YANDER VEER 

In 1902 an amendment to the medical laws of the State of New 
York provided that the Regents might accept as the equivalent of 
the first of the four full years of at least nine months each, 
including four satisfactory courses of at least six months each in 
four different calendar years of a medical school, evidence of 
graduation from a registered college, provided that such college 
course should include not less than the minimum requirements 
prescribed by the Regents for such admission to advanced 
standing. 

At convocation in 1902, a thorough discussion of the require- 
ments for admission to medical schools, including the combined 
baccalaureate and medical course, was participated in by represen- 
tatives of both the medical and liberal arts faculties of repre- 
sentative New York institutions. 

In continuation of the study a suggested outline was prepared 
and sent to many leading educators, both of New York and other 
states of the Union, to learn their opinion regarding the outline 
of subjects and their treatment during the first medical year, as 

follows : 

Suggested outline 
In registering the college courses for the allowance of one 
year in term of study it is uniformly agreed : 

1 That the baccalaureate degree should meet the University 
ordinances now in force ; that is, four full years of collegiate work 
subsequent to at least three years' high school preparation or the 
equivalent. 

2 That the combined baccalaureate and medical degree should 
consist of seven full years of baccalaureate and medical work. 

3 That the full equivalent of the present first medical year 
should be found in the college and high school courses. 
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Further in the various subjects the following outline of methodts 
was offered : 

Anatomy. Instruction 150 hours, laboratory at least 50 hours. 
The anatomy taught in the undergraduate college ought to include 
a thorough course in comparative anatomy, and should be a more 
definite course. Unfortunately all colleges do not teach it to the 
same degree. 

If the student is thoroughly trained in comparative anatomy, it 
would seem possible not to introduce human anatomy beyond that 
which concerns the bones of the skeleton, joints, ligaments and 
the muscles as taught comparatively. 

Biologic sciences. Instruction 150 hours, laboratory at least 50 
hours. 

Histology as taught in the medical schools is a very definite 
subject; it is not so well defined in undergraduate schools. The 
subject-matter of the histologic course should be definitely out- 
lined, as it is impossible for students to take up this course in 
the second year, as human pathologic histology is introduced at 
that time in the majority of the medical colleges. . 

The textbooks on embryology are satisfactory and most of the 
courses in the colleges are beyond those given in the medical 
schools. 

Histologic technic and microscopy. The work in the colleges 
in this subject is really beyond that given in the medical schools. 
The student will be well prepared in this subject. 

Botany and zoology should also be included in the course of 
biology. Materia medica found in the curriculum of most medical 
schools can not be taught satisfactorily in college, but the student 
well grounded in botany can readily take up materia medica in 
the second year. 

Bacteriology should be included in the college course. It 
should, however, be taught more definitely than at present. In 
the medical schools disease-producing microorganisms are studied, 
but it is not necessary that these should be used in <K)llege, as the 
principles involved in making culture media and growing micro- 
organisms in the laboratory, and the life history, can be demon- 
strated as well on the simple forms as on those producing disease, 
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specially as this work is reviewed later in the curriculums of the 
medical schools. The end to be secured in the teaching of bac- 
teriology in the college should be a thorough training in the 
technic and) principles involved, which should include : 

1 Instructions in the methods of making staining solutions and 
the preparation of the solutions in most common use in laboratory 
work. 

2 The technic of making cover slips of the basic form of bac- 
teria and the study of their morphologic characteristics. 

3 The methods of cleaning and sterilizing glassware and 
nutrient media. The study of the effect of different temperatures 
on the growth of different bacteria, the method of making plate 
cultures, the counting, fishing and systematic study of colonies. 

4 Systematic study of at least six organisms including their 
cultural and staining characteristics, the chemical products 
formed, and their resistance to heat and chemicals. Also the 
bacteriologic examinations of milk, air and water. 

Chemistry. Instruction 150 hours, laboratory at least 50 hours. 

This subject should include general chemistry (organic and 
inorganic), analytic (qualitative and quantitative), and medical 
toxicology and urinalysis. The medical need not necessarily be 
included in the college course. If a student, however, has had 
general chemistry in the high school and analytic in the earlier 
years of the college course, the medical can very properly be con- 
tinued in the final years of the college course. From the medical 
point of view toxicology and urinalysis demand greater knowledge 
of physiology than the college student possesses, but the student 
thoroughly drilled in general and analytic chemistry will have no 
diflSculty in taking up these subjects in the second medical year. 

Physics. Instruction 100 hours, laboratory at least 40 hours. 

This subject should be taught very thoroughly in the college or 
high school course, as medical students need to be particularly 
conversant with light, heat, electricity and kindred branches. 
This subject can be met in the high school course that has suitable 
laboratory facilities for individual work. 

Physiology. Instruction 100 hours, laboratory at least 40 hours. 

Physiology that should be taught in the college course will 
consist of elementary physiology, but it should be taught very 
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definitely. (Sourses outlined in Moore's Elementary Physiology 
OP Huxley's Principles of Physiology, will be adequate. 

The so called circular course of many medical schools in which 
half the subject is treated the first year and the remainder the 
following year, renders it impossible for a student to enter the 
second year well prepared in physiology. If the course of such 
medical schools can be reconstructed so that the first year in 
general physiology shall be an elementary course, leaving for the 
second year the consideration of human physiology in detail, the 
elementary course can readily be given in college. 

Three questions were asked for specific information: 
(1) Whether the year's work is too severe for the majority of 
medical schools? (2) Whether the time devoted to instruction 
and to laboratory work is properly proportioned? (3) Whether 
the medical school could adjust its curriculum so as to admit to 
the second medical year graduates of registered colleges that 
present the full equivalent of the work outlined? 

The letters were addressed to representatives of the independent 
colleges, the independent medical schools, the universities having 
academic and medical departments, and to prominent representa- 
tives of the medical profession. Many replies were received, from 
which the following extracts are made and grouped aa they repre- 
sent the four classes of correspondents referred to. 

Independent colleges 

President Stryker, of Hamilton College, writes : 

Begarding our courses in the subjects named, you will nowhere 
find more thorough college courses in the physical sciences. A 
student can have 353 hours in biology, exclusive of sophomore 
year, 235 hours in chemistry, and 198 hours in physics. We can 
give a man all you ask and is called for. 

President Merrill, Colgate University, says: 

After careful consideration of these propositions there seems 
to be nothing unreasonable in the outline, and probably most 
college courses could meet all the requirements indicated. Our 
appointments, especially in biology, would have to be more com- 
plete than they are at present, but within a year or two we would 
undoubtedly be able to meet all requirements. The only grave 
difficulty would be the introduction of human anatomy in college 
curriculum. 
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Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University : 

I am afraid I can give you no advice that will be of service. 
We do not believe in the principle oi combining the baccalaureate 
and medical courses, and have not, therefore, Mudied out the 
prox)er details for such a comWnation. 

Pres. H. 0. King, Oberlin College: 

Such a combination as the one suggested seems to be a good one, 
and one which well equipped colleges ought certainly to be able 
to meet. It is the kind of combination that seema to me not only 
practicable, but really wisest. 

Independent medical schools 

Dr J. H. Raymond, of Long Island College Hospital, referred 

the question to interested members of his faculty. 

Dr John C. Cardwell writes: 

I can see no reason why the course in physiology, as now given 
at our institution, can not be rearranged so as to harmonize with 
the plan suggested. An elementary course equivalent to those 
represented by either of the two textbooks mentioned could be 
easily substituted for the present course and a more advanced 
course could be given during the second year. For this latter 
course more time would be required than is at present devoted to 
second year physiology because the whole field would haye to be 
covered instead of part of it as at present. One advantage of 
such an arrangement would be that the student, having during 
his first medical year acquired an outline knowledge of chemistry, 
anatomy and physiology would be better prepared for a detailed 
study of physiology, and, another, that having gone' over the 
entire subject twice, first in outline and then in detail, at the end 
of his second year he would not only be more thoroughly prepared 
for the state board examination, but for the study of pathology 
and the more practical branches of medicine as well. I would 
suggest, however, that the time devoted to physiology during the 
first medical — or last college — year be the same as that devoted 
to anatomy and chemistry, i. e. instruction 150 hours, laboratory 
at least 50 hours. Physiology is a more complex subject than 
either anatomy or chemistry and involves some knowledge of both. 

Dr William Francis Campbell, of the same institution, writes : 

I approve of the course in anatomy, considering it a proper 
substitute for the course now given in our first year. It seems 
to me that such an arrangement is a distinct gain for the student 
without in any way detracting from the curriculum now in vogue. 
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Dr E. H. Bartley, of the same faculty, says : 

I heartily approve of the plan, regarding such a course in a well 
equipped college as an excellent preparation for the study of 
physiological chemistry, toxicology, and urinalysis in the second 
year of the medical course. I have long wished that such a pre- 
liminary training in chemistry and physics would be required of 
all matriculants. 

Dean Albert Vander Veer, Albany Medical College : 

1 Is the work too severe for the majority of medical students? 
No. 

2 Is the time devoted to instruction and laboratory work prop- 
erly proportioned? It is all right. 

3 Can your medical Sichool adju£Pt its curriculum? It is going 
to be very difficult for us to arrange the subjects of anatomy and 
physiology, but these are conditions that will arrange themselves 
in due time. There must be a concession on the part ot colleges 
as well as medical schools, and this question will have to be 
studied with a great deal of care. I admire the caution but firm- 
ness with which you are handling the question. 

Dr Willis G. Tucker, Albany Medical College : 

I have never favored the change in the law nor deemed it prac- 
ticable to combine these courses of the first nor of any other year. 
I do not believe it will ever work satisfactorily except in such 
universities, or colleges called universities, having medical and 
other departments in the same place, arranging to admit senior 
students in college to the medical school where they can take the 
essential subjects of the first medical year as electives. Our 
studies of the first year are all technical or taught so. 

A good knowledge of elementary physics, some knowledge of 
Latin, and, at least, one modern. language, are certainly very desir- 
able, but these studies can not be substituted for other things 
which are essential. In all this, I am speaking for myself, and 
have not been instructed to speak for our faculty. 

Dr H. 0. Qordinier of the same college : 

I am in sympathy with the scheme whereby a student can secure 
his combined degree in seven years. I am, however, of the opinion 
that no change should take place in the present curriculum of the 
medical schools, but that the initial change should occur in the 
colleges. I believe that the latter should so arrange their work 
that the student who is desirous of studying medicine could study 
along those lines best adapted to his future welfare, taking up the 
natural sciences, botany, zoology, mineralogy, physics, compara- 
tive anatomy and allied subjects, together with the languages, 
Latin, German and French. 
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The course in Albany is a circular one requiring two years for 
its completion. This has given eminent satisfaction and it would 
be difficult to rearrange it. I believe the problem is beet solved 
by so arranging the academic course for those desirous of study- 
ing medicine that the fourth year could be devoted to the first 
year's work at the medical colleges. 

Dr Joseph D. Oraig, Albany Medical College, professor of 

anatomy, expressed himself as follows: 

My course of instruction covers a period of two years, and I 
am heartily in favor of the plan suggested of combining the first 
year of medical college instruction with that of the fourth year 
of the undergraduate college, but believe it can only be accom- 
plished in such institutions as have a medical department. 

TTniversities 

Pres. J. G. Schurman, Cornell University : 

It seems to. me there is more need of extension of work from 
four to five years than of the substitution proposed. 

Dean William Polk, of Cornell University Medical College, New 

York city, communicating the action of the faculty of that school 

to President Schurman, writes: 

We most heartily agree with the first part of your requirements 
that the course include the studies of the first medical year, but 
the alternative of accepting in place of this work in general 
biology, physics, Latin, French or German, we are convinced is a 
mistake. You should secure the consensus of opinion among edu- 
cators. If a prospective physician is to have his M.D. degree 
course shortened, it should not be merely on the basis of an A.B. 
degree, for the latter may have been acquired entirely by studies 
in the humanities. There should, of course, be a criterion and I 
conceive it would be for the Regents office to establish it. If one 
year is to be deducted from the eight now required for the bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, ft should be taken from the under- 
graduate and preliminary training and not from the professional 
and technical school, whose curriculum is already overcrowded. 
A so called equivalent in comparative anatomy is not satisfactory, 
as no amount of animal dissection is equivalent to human dis- 
section. 

With that consistency and liberality of thought that has ever 
characterized his work, President Hadley, of Yale University, in 
a careful study of his addresses, conveys the idea of his firm belief 
in making the course of the fourth year man in college an elective 
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one, while strictly adheriug to the principle of a full four year 
undergraduate course. 

It will be noted that all answers are of one opinion, namely, 
that the work is not too severe for the first medical college year. 

Dean H. D. Didama, college of medicine, Syracuse University, 
and the instruction committee, are of the opinion : 

That the full equivalent of the present first medical year can not 
be found in the college and high school course. This university 
provides a joint baccalaureate and medical course of seven years. 
The subjects of histology, embryology, and chemistry in the college 
of liberal arts are accepted as the equivalent of those in the college 
of medicine, but students pursuing the joint course are required to 
take the subjects of anatomy and physiology in the college of 
medicine. It would not be practicable to expand these courses in 
the college of liberal arts to compare with those in the college of 
medicine. To reduce these courses in the medical school suffi- 
ciently to correspond with such courses ^s could be given in the 
undergraduate college, would, in our opinion, weaken the medical 
course. If either course is to be shortened for the benefit of the 
other, it should be the baccalaureate not the medical. If it is 
desirable for students to complete the two courses in seven years 
it might be accomplished by segregating colleges conferring the 
degree of A.B. at the end of four years upon those of their stu- 
dents who enter a registered medical school after three years in 
the baccalaureate course, and present credentials of satisfactory 
work at the end of the first year of the medical course. 

Does not this come nearer to a solution of the question, because 
of their different departments? 

Dean W. L. Richardson, Harvard University : 

We only admit to advanced standing in this school graduates 
of recognized colleges, technical or scientific schools in which 
courses in human anatomy, human physiology, physiological 
chemistry and human histology are part of the instruction. Such 
candidates, however, are required to pass an examination in these 
subjects. Students who can finish, or practically finish the re- 
quirements for a degree in three years, which usually takes four, 
but prefer waiting until a later i)eriod for graduation, in order 
that they may graduate with their class, may be admitted to this 
school with the understanding that their degrees will be received 
the following year. 

Dean Herbert E. Smith, medical faculty, Yale University : 

1 The year's work is not too severe for any medical school to 
which college graduates would be likely to go. 
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2 The proportion of laboratory work is less than we devote to 
analogous subjects, but as the relation depends so much upon the 
method of the instructor, I can not see how a fixed proportion can 
be adopted. 

3 It does not seem practicable to change our curriculum, so 
that a student who had only the preparation outlined would 
enter our second year with heavy conditions. I am heartily in 
accord with the plan to admit to our second year such students 
as have covered the subjects of our first year's course in a satis- 
factory way. We would be glad to see you adopt a regulation 
permitting the recognition of academic work. Doubtless ihe 
scheme you present is, on the whole, satisfactory, but we should 
have to modify it along the lines which I have indicated. 

Dean Charles H. Frazier, University of Pennsylvania : 

1 First class medical sichools willing to admit students to their 
second year should not regard the specified requirements as too 
severe. We suggest, however, that " microscopy '' as a separate 
subject, be omitted, since this vague and obsolete term hns a 
doubtful place in biological science. 

2 The required hours (50) of laboratory work are inadequate 
to gain by practical exercises the necessary first-hand knowledge 
in the various branches included under biologic studies. 

3 Three years ago this school recast its curriculum adopting 
the '* semiconcentration " system, whereby a more logical sequence 
of the subject was secured — the first year of the medical course 
being devoted to chemistry, anatomy, and bacteriology, as pre- 
paratory to physiology and pathology in the second year. The 
chief and most serious deficiencies are in chemistry and huiiuiu 
anatomy, since the first of these subjects is completed, and the 
last covers all of systemic anatomy, with the exception of the 
central nervous sj^stem and the organs of the special senses. 

Dean V. C. Vaughn, department of medicine, University of 
Michigan : 

1 The year's work is not too severe for medical schools. 

2 I do not think the proportion between hours devoted to in- 
struction, by which I understand recitations and lectures, and 
laboratory work, is good. Personally I should prefer to see the 
number of hours given to each of these divisions reversed. 

3 I do not think it would be possible for a student, having taken 
the course as outlined in some literary school, to finish his medical 
work with us in three vears. 

Dean John M. Dodson, Rush Medical College, Chicago : 

From the point of view of this institution it seems to me your 
board has undertaken a diflScult, if not impossible task. 
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Dean Parks Ritchie, college of medicine and surgery, University 
of Minnesota: 

1 The work is not too seveire for our school. 

2 The work laid down is not nearly the equivalent of the work 
done in our laboratories, nor do I believe that anatomy and bac- 
teriology will be suflSciently taught in a nonmedical school. 

3 Even if we were inclined to admit the A.B.'s to our second 
year, our State Board of Examiners would not permit it. 

Dean A. 0. D'Ancona, medical department, University of Cali- 
fornia : 

1 The proposed first year's work is not too severe for the ma- 
jority of the schools. 

2 The time devoted to laboratory work is not sufficient. 

3 This department will not admit to the second year graduates 
of colleges presenting the equivalent of the work outlined. There 
is only one circumstance under which advanced standing will be 
given, namely, where the student has had in a recognized institu- 
tion at least the equivalent of nine hours per week of microscopic 
anatomy for 26 weeks; 24 hours per week of osteology and sys- 
tematic anatomy for 27 weeks ; four hours per week of physiology 
for 18 weeks. All of the above must be practical work in the 
laboratories. 

Representatives of the American Academy of Medicine : 

Dr A. L. Benedict — I may be pardoned for urging the import- 
ance of Greek as a basis for medical study, on account of the 
tendency to use this language in technical vocabularies. In the 
investigations of the American Academy of Medicine there has 
been developed a seeming divergence of interest between the uni- 
versities and segregated colleges, graduates of segregated colleges 
being at a disadvantage on seeking admission to advanced stand- 
ing in medical schools. 

This difficulty could be done away with by a preliminary sum- 
mer course largely of laboratory instruction which would be 
sufficient to add the technical details of urine, blood, gross 
anatomy, physiology, etc., provided the student had had a general 
preparation along these respective lines. 

Dr Charles Mclntire, secretary, American Academy of Medi- 
cine, and editor of the Bulletin: 

1 I can see no reason why it should be too severe for the ma- 
jority of the medical schools. 

2 If the hours for lectures are supposed to be textbook work 
with recitations, the ratio between the lecture and the laboratory 
work is a fair one. 
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3 It would require some readjustment of the medical curriculum 
as it is at present, biit I can see no reason why such adjustment 
can not be made, especially as the Association of American Col- 
leges are planning a gradual change in their entrance require- 
ments during the next few years, and with this change in the 
entrance examinations there will be a necessity of rearrangement 
of the studies of the course. 

I am of the opinion regarding the subject of anatomy, that, if 
possible, it would seem desirable for medical schools to arrange 
their second year course so that dissections in human anatomy 
could be carried out, and completed during that term. If the 
undergraduate colleges can so arrange a course that will give 
sufQcient instruction, as now ordinarily indicated in the primary 
work in anatomy, and enable the student to pass a satisfactory 
entrance to the second year medical course, it would seem very 
desirable. 

Also regarding histology, it would seem practicable to have the 
undergraduate college prepare such a course as would meet the 
requirements of the medical course, thus enabling the student to 
enter the second year well prepared in his histologic studies. 

It would also seem advisable for medical colleges to give some 
credit to medical botany and zoology, and endeavor to arrange 
materia medica for the second year course, a subject that can be 
covered in one term, if the student is well grounded in his studies. 

I quote the following through the kindness of Dr Gordinier, as 
being very pertinent, and as coming from so high an authority on 
this subject : 

Bummer afternoon rambles enabled me to do that which I have 
since found most useful, and to learn much of practical British 
botany. Botany stands low among the subjects of medical study 
in professional estimation, but I am certain that there is no part 
of science which is indirectly of so much service as practical 
botany. The process of the identification of plants by the descrip- 
tions, the training it involves in accurate observation, in careful 
comparison, and in giving the proper relative weight to different 
features, is essentially the same as that which is needed in the 
diagnosis of disease. No subject affords mental training quite 
so effective for the practitioner's work. Abstract from Sir Wil- 
liam Gower^s Clinical Lectures 1904 

In physics the writer is convinced that medical colleges should 
encourage a clear and well defined course for the undergraduate 
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institutions. The study of physics should be made elective, so far 
as the subjects taken by the medical student are concerned. This 
is a most important division and one in which he should be well 
posted. 

It would seem then that of the independent colleges those in 
favor are: President Stryker, Hamilton College; President H. C. 
King, Oberlin College; President Merrill, Colgate University. 
Opposed: President Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University. 

Of the independent medical schools those in favor are : Dr J. H. 
Raymond, Long Island College Hospital, and the faculty of the 
same institution — Dr John C. Oardwell, Dr William Francis 
Campbell, and Dr E. H. Bartley; Dr Francis Dickinson, Harvey 
Medical College; Dean Albert Vander Veer, Albany Medical Col- 
lege, and Dr H. C. Gordinier, and Dr J. D. Craig (under certain 
changes) of the same institution. In opposition: Dr Willis Q. 
Tucker, Albany Medical College. 

Of the universities those in favor: Dean William Polk and 
faculty, Cornell Medical College, New York city (with certain 
modifications and changes) ; Dean H. D. Didama and instruction 
committee, of Syracuse University (the same) ; Dean W. L. Rich- 
ardson, Harvard University, medical department (if the student is 
fitted for the work) ; Dean Herbert E. Smith, medical faculty of 
Yale (if modified) ; Dean Charles H. Frazier, University of Penn- 
sylvania (if fitted). Opposed: Dean V. C. Vaughn, department 
of medicine. University of Michigan; Pres. J. G. Schurman, Cor- 
nell University; Dean John M. Dodson, Rush Medical College, 
Chicago; Dean Parks Ritchie, college of medicine and surgery. 
University of Minnesota; Dean A. C. D'Ancona, medical depart- 
ment, University of California. 

Representatives, American Academy of Medicine. In favor: 
Dr A. L. Benedict (if modified) ; Dr Charles Mclntire (with a sum- 
mer course in laboratory instruction). 

At the meeting of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
held at Atlantic City, June 1904, Dr Henry L. Taylor, of the New 
York State Department of Education, presented a paper on the 
subject which elicited much discussion. At this meeting the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges approves 
of the so called combined system of college and medical education, 
and of giving time credits not exceeding one year, to the holder 
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of A.B., B.S., or other equivalent from a reputable college or uni- 
versity, provided such a student .has had at least 900 hours in 
physics, chemistry, osteology, histology, embryology, anatomy, and 
physiology, and provided the applicant for such time credits satis- 
fies the professors attached to the medical college as to his pro- 
ficiency in these first year medical studies. 

Resolved, That a committee on national uniformity of curricula 
be appointed to cooperate with a similar committee appointed by 
the National Federation of State Medical Examining and Licens- 
ing Boards for the purpose of presenting a minimum standard of 
medical education, together with such recommendations as the 
committee may deem proper to make as to the division of the 
subjects in a four years graded course. Said report to be pre- 
sented at the next annual meeting and to be printed and dis- 
tributed at least one month before the annual meeting. 

Resolved, That no student shall be admitted to advanced stand- 
ing without a direct communijcation from the dean certifying as 
to the applicant's ci'edits and moral qualifications.. 

Conclusions 

I am convinced, in view of the information gathered from promi- 
nent educators, and referred to in this paper, that the time is 
near at hand when this question must be definitely arranged and 
that encouragement should be given to the scheme of the seven 
years' work for both degrees. 

Unless some such inducement is offered there is danger of many 
students intending to study medicine, going directly from the high 
school to the medical college. This latter should not be encour- 
aged. 

In talking over this seven years' scheme with friends, and our 
leading medical educators in this State, I have been greatly im- 
pressed with the various views they present on the subject of 
medical education. This one point is very prominent, namely, 
that the length of time, as now arranged, is too long for the ambi- 
tious student to pass through a preparatory school, then his four 
years' academic work in college, four years longer in a medical 
college, then one or two years' hospital service, making him, at 
leasts 26, 28, or even 30 years of age before he is able to earn any- 
thing. The percentage of those who can take this extensive course 
is not very large. 

One prominent member of our profession has already advocated 
that the student who contemplates the study of medicine leave his 
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preparatory school and attend a medical college for a six years' 
course, two years of which shall be practically elective, so far as 
literary studies go, giving the young man sufficient knowledge of 
Latin, one or two of the modern languages, and such other 
branches as shall fit him to enter on his medical studies, the latter 
to consist of four full years, as is already required by the State. 
There is something valuable in this suggestion. 

Medical instruction is changing, in that much of it is becoming 
very practical, and Dr Osier, of Johns Hopkins University, is very 
earnest in his views that the last year of the medical student's 
time should be spent living in the hospital. No doubt there is 
much in this thought that will yet be developed into practical 
application. 

I am strongly of the opinion that this subject should be thor- 
oughly discussed, and believe that the final outcome will be satis- 
factory, and that there will be such a consensus of opinion as will 
encourage the student, who is to take up the profession of medi- 
cine, to proceed with his academic course in such a way as to fit 
him more fully than does the preparatory and high school course. 
There is great danger in the present system of discouraging work 
done in literary colleges. 

There is no profession at the present time requiring so broad a 
foundation of educational advantages, as the practice of medicine. 
The student who is to succeed must acquire a very liberal educa- 
tion and be able to think along lines of careful reasoning, such as 
will enable him to eliminate the seemingly possible truths, which 
in reality are not, and to acquire only that which is known to be of 
real value. This is the age of rapid work, and the student must 
be trained to consider and eliminate the good from the bad. 

There can be no question that universities having medical de- 
partments can arrange such courses as are herein outlined for the 
student who is to go on with his medical studies. The law of 1902 
is correct, and, as stated, is intended to save one year of time for 
such students as feel disposed to take advantage of it. Indepen- 
dent colleges that have no affiliation with medical schools, will 
find it far more difficult, and yet the writer believes that it is 
possible to arrange such a course, on the basis suggested by the 
Board of Regents. 
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SHOULD THE REGENTS REGISTER COMBINED BAOOA- 
LAUREATE AND MEDICAL COURSES OF OTHER 
STATES? 

BY DEAN WILLIAM H. WATHEN, KENTUCKY SCHOOL OP MEDICINE, 
LOUISVILLE [read BY PRIN. JAMES WINNE, ALLEGHENY (PA.) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL] 

I am heartily in accord with the work in the academic and pro- 
fessional schools in New York, and may I. indulge the hope that 
the Regents of the University will adopt a standard sufficiently 
high, but so symmetric. that it may be conformed to by the medi- 
cal college where there is a desire to do good work. I believe that 
the quickest and safest way to arrive at any kind of reciprocity 
between the state boardis would best be accomplished by trying 
to conf onm to the requirements of the State of New York for ad- 
mission to the professional school. 

I am pleaseid to learn that your medical school gives no time 
credit for work done in the college, and the sooner the state boards 
refuse recognition to medical school® requiring less .than four 
regular courses in four separate years, the better for all con- 
cerned. We may give credit. for any work done in the college as 
shown on examination, allowing such students to devote their 
time to other required- subjects of the freshman year, .and such 
elective work in the sophomore year as the medical school may 
permit and. provide. Of course the medical school should have no 
concern about the acceptance of the medical freshman year as an 
equivalent for the work of the college senior year, for such stu- 
dents will have passed three years beyond a diploma from a certi- 
fied, high school, which is and will ibe for many years the highest 
universal minimum requirement for admission to the medical 
school; a maximuan may be what any medical school may prefer. 
On careful investigation we. may note the fact that no university 
completes in the college of arts and science all the work required 
in the freshman year of the. medical school, and a bachelor's de- 
gree from a college is no measure of the work completed in the 
branches in-cluded in. the freshman medical year; hence it is far- 
cical to give any time credit for such degree. While the curricu- 
lum and the college environments tend to give greater breadth of 
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thought and symx>athy, this does not justify the final recognition 
bj the medical school of the work done in the college in the scien- 
tific branches included in the curriculum of the first medical year, 
that have a direct application to the . therapeutics in the art of 
mediicine and surgery. Thisi breadth of sympathy^ wouJd entail 
so much loss of intensity that the. student would be crippled in 
his powers to sjiecialize, and properly to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the iconvergence of . the forces of the scientific branches in 
their application to the art of medicine. In recognizing the sci- 
entific work done in the college, the. tendency of its application 
must be intrusted to the instructor in the medical school. The 
student must not only acquire the knowledge, but he must also 
acquire the cultural capacity to utilize this knowledge; he must 
not only know philosophy, but he must beaible to philosophize. 

The requirement by state authority of attendanice on four years' 
work in a medical school is both logical and ethical; it is no in- 
justice to any student, and is in the interest of humanity, because 
it enlarges the powers of the physician in his efforts to prevent 
and cure diseaise. The medical school . that insists on the privi- 
lege of allowing a time credit for a bachelor's degree, or for work 
done in the college, is influenced by commercialism, and is not in 
sympathy with the spirit of the age that encourages the acquisi- 
tion of the greatest amount of truths consistent with the cultural 
capacity to utilize them in the attainment of the most perfect re- 
sults in the. interest of intellectual, moral and physical health. 

May I then request that the Board of Regents of the Universit}' 
of the State of New York refuse, to register combined " baccalau- 
reate and medical courses of other states," and that they refuse to 
register as reputaible any medical school that gives a time credit 
for a bachelor's degree, or for any work except that done in a 
medical course of not less than seven continuous months. 

WHAT THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGES THINK 

BY PRES. RUSH RIIEES, UNIVERSITY OP ROCHESTER 

When I was asked to speak on this subject, I replied' that it 
was imiK>ssible for me to undertake to represent the colleges, but 
that I was very happy to tell to the convocation and Regents 
what thoughts were suggested to me as the administrator of one 
of the colleges, by the proposition submitted. 
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Following that line, I wouM like to say in the first place that, 
if the Regents or any similar body succeed in securing the agree- 
ment of medical schools of the highest grade to such a course as 
has 'been outlined' by the Regents, I believe that well equipped 
colleges will be entirely able to do the wofk which is suggested. 
We can teach all of the biologic sciences which have been called 
for with the exception of pathologic bacteriology. I do not think 
that the colleges care to undertake to bring into their classrooms 
the diseased germs of diphtheria and similar pathogenic bacteria, 
but everything else in the biologic sciences that is called' for in 
the Regents' ouitline, well equipped colleges can give. A large 
niwniber of colleges are ajready giving these. things, are in fact 
giving more in some respects than has been called' for here. The 
same is true of chemistry; the same is true of physios. With 
reference to anatomy, so far as that work calls for no dissection 
of the huanian body, and is. simply a study of comparative anatomy 
with the diissecltion of other maimmals, and. the study of the hu- 
man skeleton, the colleges, as I said two years ago, would be will- 
ing to undertake such instruction. As I said two years ago, I do 
not believe that they should undertake .inistruction in human 
aniatomy with the dissection of tthe human form. I repeat then 
that I believe that the independent colleges are in a position to 
give this instruction called for in this proposeid pre-medical 
course just as soon as the Regents secure the readiness of medical 
schools of the highestt grade to give credit for that work. 

In the second place, I must confess to some skepticism con- 
cerning the practicability of such a pre-medical course as is here 
proposed, for the reason that, in studying the question inde- 
pendently in the interests of our own work, I have met a feeling 
on the part of representatives of leading medical schools that it 
isf not practicable to postpone the study of human anatomy," 
assK)<)iated with the dissection of the human form, so late as 
the second year of the medical course. The medical men with 
whom I have discussed this question have insisted that it is 
essential for the satisfactory pursuit of the second year of the 
medical course, that their students shall have had that kind 
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of training in anatomy which can be got alone from the diBsec- 
tion of the human form. If this is an irremovable difficulty, I 
do not see that the present investigation can issue in the result 
desired. I will confess to a great deal of encouragement in the 
words of Regent Vander Veer when he stated that he believes 
that a discussion of the subject may lead to a slight modification 
of the position taken by the medical schools. It may be that 
it will be possible for the medical schools so to adjust their 
instruction in anatomy that they can put all that part of the 
instruction which necessarily involves the dissection of the 
human form, in the second year of the medical course. If that 
can be done, the independent colleges will welcome the change 
most cordially. 

Now I will confess that, when this question was first con- 
sidered by us, I felt that the medical schools were holding 
rather uncompromisingly to their own requirements; that they 
were unduly hesitant about making any concessions. Whether 
justly or not, that feeling has been entirely removed. I have 
rather come to the conclusion that the medical schools, feeling 
as they do the necessity for the most perfect preparation of men 
for the practice of medicine, perceive an insuperable difficulty 
in the way of postponing later than their first year that work 
of anatomy which I have felt the colleges can not undertake. 

I would like to say a word in reference to the aim of colleges 
and particularly of independent colleges. I believe that every 
one of them has definitely as its purpose, in the most effective 
way possible, to fit men for life. We hold that there is an ad- 
vantage to be gained from the culture of the college course that 
will show itself in the later pursuit of medical science, even as 
we believe that the pursuit of a college course will give a man 
advantage in the practice of law, in the practice of engineer- 
ing — in any other enterprise in life to which he will give his 
whole energy, refined and disciplined by the studies which he 
has had an opportunity to pursue in his college course. We 
believe that it is worth while to provide for the best men in 
medicine the opportunity which is given in the college course. 
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Now the fact rthat we recognize our ability to do the work 
which the Regents have outlined as a possible equivalent to 
one year of medicine, indicates that we believe that certain of 
the studies necessary to a medical course are germane to the 
college curriculum. What do we mean by that? I think we are 
coming to see more and more clearly each year, that by culture 
we do not mean something that is to ornament a man's life. The 
physician who has had a college life has undoubtedly enriched 
his own opportunity for pleasure, his own capacity for the en- 
joyment of a refined life; but, if we can prove that the man has 
done more than that and has enriched his own capacity for the 
pursuit of medical science, his own ability to practise the pro- 
fession which he is preparing for, then we can make another 
claim, and insist that the best trained physician is the man 
who has the course of liberal culture prior to his medical course. 

We believe that the history of the American college has 
proved that there is something more in liberal culture than an 
ornament for a refined life; that it gives a man possession of his 
powers and a mastery of his own wits and wider outlook over 
the world, which fit him with greater efficiency to do work in 
any specific line which he may choose to enter on. 

Of this conviction I have had a most interesting confirmation in 
testimony given by Mr Gary, vice president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who said some time ago to a friend of mine 
that they can find thoroughly trained engineers more than they 
can use coming each year from the best technical schools of the 
country, but that the man that they want and are looking for 
is the man who has behind his technical education a college edu- 
cation. Why? The technical man is the master of his science, 
but he is often at a loss to make his technical conclusions plain 
and persuasive to business men who do not understand his 
technical language, and are unacquainted with the technical 
questions with which he deals, but who desire to know the 
practical significance of that which their engineer's superior 
technical knowledge has enabled him to discover. Mr Gary 
said that he finds that the discipline of a general education prior 
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to the technical training, gives the desired ability to make things 
plain to nontechnical men. Now, if it is true that those who 
are seeking most seriously and relentlessly for the largest capac- 
ity for the big enterprises of the country, discover sux)erior effi- 
ciency as the normal result of that liberal culture which the col- 
leges have stood for, I think we are justified in believing that 
even in the preparation for the profession of medicine the col- 
leges have something to offer that it is worth while to consider. 

If that is true, the colleges are confronted by the serious ques- 
tion of reducing the unquestionably excessive length of time now 
called foT if a man is to secure both his college and his. medical 
degree. If the college course is merely so much accomplishment, 
so much ornamentation, so much larger equipment of a man for 
the enjoyment of life, the colleges can be rather indifferent to 
the question whether it takes eight years or nine years for the 
full medical education, and they will seek only the man who is 
able or willing to spend so much time for the enrichment of his 
own life; but, if it is true that the colleges have to offer some- 
thing in the way of intellectual quickening, of clearness of vision, 
of correctness of judgment, each of which is important in the 
pursuit of medical science, then the college is forced to face the 
question, how may, we provide for the greatest economy of time, 
and also secure for men who desire to go to the front rank of 
their professions the advantage of liberal culture coupled with 
professional training? 

For this reason I am seriously studying this problem, and 
mean to put before our faculty for consideration, the question 
whe'ther we ought not to put the shoe on the other foot. If it 
proves to be impossible for the medical schools to postpone till 
their second year the study of human anatomy, with the dissec- 
tion of the human form, and if on the other hand we are quite 
ready to ask the medical schools to give credit for the study of 
bacteriology and chemistry and other pure sciences, conducted in 
the college, is it not logically incumbent on us to face the ques- 
tion whether as colleges we ought not to stand ready to give 
credit toward the college degi'ee for work in pure science con- 
ducted in the medical school? 
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Now, if I am not trespassing too much on your time let 
me explain. First, with reference to work in pure science. I 
think colleges are coming more and more clearly to see that 
there is a distinction between preparation for the practice of a 
profession and the investigation of a science. In any adequate 
course ofl prepara/tion for professional activity, both are in- 
eluded. To illustrate from the case before us, I believe that the 
most of us would hold that the study of materia medica is dis- 
tinctly technical. It has a« its aim the preparation of a man for 
the practice of a specific profession. It endeavors to fit. him 
with a certain amount of skill in the meeting of specific situa- 
tions. Till I get a different conception of that particular subject, 
I should not favor giving college credit for the study of materia 
medica. The same is true of many of the clinical studies which 
are provided in a medical school. I should also hold that the 

# 

attodjl ojf 'human anatomy ought to be classified purely as a 
technical subject, if the human form is studied simply with a 
view to the diagnosis of disease and the question of how that 
disease should be treated. By the same argument a medical 
chemistry would, under certain circumstances and as taught 
by certain methods, be a purely technical subject. If, on the 
o^her hand, human anatomy is treated in the classroom and 
laboratory of the medical school as a branch of biologic science, 
if the human form is studied comparatively with the other mem- 
bers of the group of mammals, if the whole subject is treated as 
a science worthy of investigation by itself, leaving aside for the 
moment the consideration of its application to the practice of 
a particular profession, I believe that the college would be 
justified in giving credit for that kind of work in human. anat- 
omy. By the same argument I believe the college would be 
entirely justified in giving the college credit for the study of 
bacteriology, embryology and histology as branches of biologic 
science. 

Now the fact that we are ready to ask the medical schools 
to give credit for the equivalent of one year of their work done 
in the college, indicates that we believe there is at least work 
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enough in a medical course that can belong to the cnrricaluni 
of pure 8<*iencey to justify the college in giving credit to the extent 

of one year. 

What would follow if the college were asked to do this? 

Hpeaking for myself — and I must repeat I will only give you 
Iiersonal opinions^ I believe that any course of study which con- 
templates giving credit for a yeaifs work in pure science in the 
medical school must be so readjusted as to provide that the young 
men who avail themselves of the opportunity which it offers shall 
also have given to them in the years in which they are residents 
at the college, the studies which give to the senior year its superior 
value now. 

We at Rochester have no hesitancy in proclaiming the fact that 
we have not seen the wisdom of throwing open the last year of 
college life to absolutely free election. We believe that certain 
studies in history and certain studies in philosophy are wisely 
retained till the last of a man's course, and we believe that a man 
does not have given to him what a college education should give 
unless he is asked to pursue such studies in history and phi- 
losophy. 

This being so, in the three years during which we expect men 
who desire to avail themselves of such a credit for one year of 
8cien(;e work in the medical schools we should provide that they 
must take certain subjects that are now assigned' to the senior 
year. It would mean the concentration of prescribed studies in 
the curriculum into a period of three years. On such a plan of 
concentration the freshman year might be the same for all stu- 
dents. If a man determined at the end of the freshman year that 
he wished to study medicine and wanted the advantage that would 
come from such a combined college and medical course, we then 
should advise him to register for the premedical course and do the 
prescribed work of his college in three years ; he could then go to 
a medical school, and we would study the curriculum of that 
medical school and tell him for what subjects in that currfculum 
we would give college credit, and, when he had completed these 
subjects to an extent equivalent to a year's work in college, he 
could come to the college and receive his college degree. 
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This I believe to be an entirely reasonable proposition, based 
on the recognition of the difference between pure science and 
applied science, based on the acknowledgment of the pressing 
nature of the problem of reducing to its lowest limit the time 
necessary for completing a medical education, and based on the 
simple reciprocal acknowledgment that, if we ask the medical 
schools to credit work done with us to the extent of a year and - 
there arises an insuperable obstacle in the way of their doing 
that, then we would justly grant credit for similar work done in 
the medical school. . 

WHAT MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS SHOULD BE PRE- 
SCRIBED FOR ADMISSION TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

B,Y DEAN CHARLES H. FEtAZIER^ MEDICAL DBPABTMBNT OF UNIVEBSITY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

When invited to discuss this phase of the question of medical 
education, I hesitated for a moment, not because of any lack of 
interest in the subject or lack of appreciation of the privilege 
accorded me, but because the subject has been discussed so fre- 
quently and so fully during the past few years that I questioned 
my ability to contribute anything anew or even to throw a'new 
light on that which had already been contributed. 

I doubt not that every one of you believes that the ideal re- 
quirements for admission to a medical school can not be secured 
in the secondary schools, and that, whatever the standard may be 
which has been adopted today by the majority of medical schools, 
it is only a question of time — and that not very far distant — when 
it will be considered both feasible and desirable to raise the stand- 
ard still higher. 

Whatever may be the view^s of those who are interested in this 
question solely from the i)edagogic point of view, disregarding 
those whose opinions may be influenced to the slightest degWH* by 
any unworthy motives, we should realize that there is an eco- 
nomic side to the question. 

Any action on the part of the medical colleges which would ho 
reduce the number of practitioners in this country as not to pro- 
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vide enough to care for the sick could but be condemned. But we 
all know that the profession today is overcrowded; that in the 
United States there are twice as many physicians in proportion 
to the population as in England, and fouT, five and six times as 
many as in France, Germany and Italy respectively, and that 
(according to Simmons) "there are annually being turned out 
of our medical colleges twice as many graduates as are required 
to keep up the present absurdly crowded conditions, even if we 
allow for the normal increase in population. During the next 
four years at least 27,600 more will be added, making nearly 
50,000 new physicians entering^ the ranks during the fir»t eight 
years of the 20th century." Add to this the fact that the esti- 
mated average annual income is only $750, and we have two state- 
ments which may well cause us to stop and consider. Cognizant 
of these facts and figures, ought we to offer the opportunity, much 
less encourage, 2000 young men to begin the study of medicine, 
to spend four years of their lives at a time when they should be 
preparing for their life work, to incur expenditures which many 
of them can ill afford, when we know that on the day of their 
graduation many of them are to engage in a forlorn cause, will 
struggle for a few years only to eke out a bare livelihood, and 
finally to drop out of the race because they have been outclassed 
or what is still more pitiful, because they have been crowded out. 
And why is this the case? Because we have not realized that the 
medicine of the recent past is quite different from that of today. 
Without the necessary preliminary education the mind of the 
student is not able to grasp the principles underlying the science 
of chemistry or of pathology, and on graduation the student is 
unable to apply to practice the knowledge of which he may 
acquire but enough to pass an examination. To enter on this 
study understandingly and to obtain a knowledge of the scientific 
branches of medicine in their present stages of development, the 
student requires more in the way of preliminary education than a 
secondary school education. It is waste of time on the part both 
of student and teacher, to say nothing of other disadvantages, to 
allow those intellectually unfit to enter on the study of medicine. 
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Not only should the standard of entrance requirementB be raised, 
but during the first and second years of the course a process of 
weeding out or of selection should be inaugurated whereby those 
seeming to lack the qualifications necessary for succes'S should be 
discouraged from continuing the course. Dr Musser, in his mas- 
terly address on the " Aspects of Medical Education " says, in this 
connection : 

After enterinig the medical school with, it is presumed, the 
proper educational attainments, his career the first year should 
be closely watched. That school has too many students if it does 
not have enough instructors in the first year to be able to judge 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy of the character and moral 
stability of the men. This is not to be taken in a prudish sense 
or with too critical a scrutiny of habits which are the overfiow of 
the animal spirits or the expiring exuberance of the boy approach- 
ing manhood. This can be said that a student who does not play 
fair in his exercises, who cheats in one demonstration or evades 
another, who does not show manliness, frankness and truthfulness 
in his first year duties, will not be a good diagnostician. He will 
cheat himself, he will cheat his patient. The teachers of the first 
year, or at least the second, should know this and block the 
student there and then. It would be a kindness. Let us then 
agitate whether we should not have a certificate of manliness, a 
certificate of health as well as a certificate of mental proficiency, 
before we admit students to our medical schools or permit them 
to go beyond the first year. Let us not be decoys, alluring them 
on to later destruction, but rather be guardians, wrapping the 
strong arm of experience about them to lead them to the fitting 
pathway. 

The action taken last summer by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, in requiring for admission a diploma awarded 
after four full years in a high school, will do much toward elimi- 
nating a large percentage of those unfit to undertake the study 
of medicine. If this action were subscribed to by all the medical 
colleges of the country, now having lower entrance requirements, 
nothing more could be desired for the present. The medical pro- 
fession would have every reason to congratulate itself. Surely 
no greater stride has ever been taken in the history of medical 
education. Unfortunately, however, of the 124 medical colleges 
in this country, but 68 are members of the association and have 
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subscribed to thiB action, and there still remain more than 70 
regular colleges which are unwilling to join the ranks. It is to be 
hoped that in the near future these will be forced into line or out 
of existence by the extension to all the states of the Union of the 
high license laws that have been enacted up to the present time in 
but a limited number. 

The old threadlbaire argument which has been.- used so effectively 
before legislative bodies that these additional educational require- 
ments would work .a hardship ito the boy of limited means no 
longer can be maintainedl A high school education is within 
the means of every boy of the country, and the. facilities for in- 
struction are increasing with amazing ra/pidity. In the report of 
the Oommissioner of .Education for 1902 I find that during the 
past 30 years, wthile there has been but a moderate increase in the 
attendauce at private schools and academies, .Wrone really in pro- 
portion to the increase in populatioui, that, whereas in 1876 there 
were but 22,982 pupils in /public high schools, in 1902 therei was 
'provision for 550,611 pupils, an increase of from 50)^ to 67^,j( of 
the population. ^ 

If, viewing the question from a comprehensive point of view, 
considering the interests of the profession at. large, as well as 
those of the public, you asked me whether I should be willing to- 
day to accept the high school diploma as the minimum require- 
ment for admission to all medical schools, I should answer posi- 
tively yes. But, if you as>k me whether we should'. rest content 
with this and make no provision for the morrow, I rfiould' feel 
bound. to answer emphatically no! 

Raising the standard of the requirements for admission 
throughout the country today on the basis of a high school di- 
ploma will. reduce the number of matriculates, perhaps 50^ at 
first, but soou there will be a reaction. It has been the experi- 
ence of every school in. the country, that, while the immediate 
effect of addiitional requirements, whether of time, scholarship or 
money, was pronounced, the effect was not lasting. This was 
true when the course wias lengthened from two to three, and then 
to four years respectively, and. from five to eight and a half or 
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nine months, wihen the admission requirements and' the tuition 
fees were raised, and when studlents were not given' credit in time 
for courses taken in nonprofessional colleges. Within' a few 
years, providing the reputation of the school is maintained, the 
nnmlber of matriculates will be as large as ever. 

I have always felt that there was an apprehension' in the minds 
of many that the more heavily endiowed instituitions, and specially 
those affiliated with universities, would have eventually somewihat 
of a monoi>oly in the edfucation of medical students. One has 
but to considier for a moment, to realize how groundless these 
fears must be. However possible this might be in purely techni- 
cal and scientific schools, it can never 'be possible of medical 
schtools — providing the latter apply the mtost approved methods 
of teaching clinical branches of medicine. While it is true that 
the present elaborate methods of teaching the fundamental sub- 
jects require a very much larger corps of teachers, it is absolutely 
impossible to teach the clinical branches as they should be taught 
to an unlimited' number of students. With a hospital having a 
capacity of 300 beds, an integral part of our medical department, 
apart from the exceptional opportunities offered by the municipal 
hospital with a thousand beds on the adjoining property (not to 
speak of other extra-mural privileges) , I should consider a fourth 
year class in our medical school of more than 150 as uniwieldy, 
and' should not feel that the members of the class had sufficient 
opportunities for the actual ward work and personal observation, 
which have become such an indispensaJble and invaluable feature 
of their clinical course. For this reason there can never be a mo- 
nopoly in medical education, for just so far as the matriculates 
exceed the number which can- be handled properly, just so far will 
the course in that institution fall below its standard' of excel- 
lence, and just so soon will the institution lose the reputation to 
which it previously may have. been entitled. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of the advantages to the in- 
dividual himself as well as to the public, lay and medical, of a 
broader foundation in general culture. AU of us envy those who 
have had' the opportunity of a four year course in the liberal arts. 
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hunt few, if any, would be willing to insist on it. I am . speaking 
now of the value of a liberal education not. so mucli as means of 
training the mind, but because of its refining and' broadening in- 
fluence, because it implants in the mind' of the ppospective physi- 
cian tastes, whether for the classics or for history, for art or for 
literature, which may be so cultivated and. nurtured that tiiey will 
be to the iK)«sessor, as well as to those with whom he may asso- 
ciate throughout his life, a means of recreation and' distraction, 
a means of getting him out of that rut of niamow-mindedness into 
which so many of our profession fall and trudge. along the rest of 
their lives. In this connection the question a)rose in my mind as 
to whether. a comlbined course in medicine and' liberal arts would 
be feasible. In the case of those institutions requiring two years 
of what is now called the combined college and' professional 
course, would it not be possible and advan/tageous so to arrange 
their curriculum that the subjects of the two years in the college 
and the first two years in the medical schools would be distributed 
more or less equally over their combined four years. It seems to 
me that such a course, if feasible, would guardl against the ten- 
dency toward narrow-mindedness which is the great evil of the 
concentration method of instruction. Having completed) these 
four years of study partly technical, partly liberal, with the bene- 
fits which would be derived from associafting with the students 
and from conforming to the methods of other departments, the 
medical student for the remaining two years would confine his 
attention wholly to the study. of the purely medical subjects. 

In speaking of the distinction between the college and the pro- 
fessional course, President Hadley has well said : 

The distinction is not in the things taught but in the ethical 
atmosphere in which they are learned. The college student pur- 
sues his investigation amid a set of associations which bring him 
into contact with nonprofessional life on as many sides as possi- 
ble. The student in the professional school, on the other hand, 
is in an atmosphere which relieves these outside influences to 
a minimum and encourages him to narrow his efforts on the 
work immediately at hand. The college course gives a man 
breadth of sympathy; but with all except the best men this 
breadth is accompanied by a sacrifice of inte^isity ot application, 
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The professional course secures the intensity but with a corre- 
sponding danger of sacrifice of breadth. . . The sooner a 
man's brain begin® to turn to his life work the better, but the 
later a man's horizon tends to be narrowed to the sphere of his 
life work, the better also. 

I came here today to enter a plea for more advanced require- 
ments than one can acquire in the present curriculum of the 
secondary schools, not only because of the advantages that are 
to be derived from a more liberal education, but more specially 
because additional training of the student's mind is absolutely 
necessary to enable him to understand and to digest the sub- 
jects in which he is to receive instruction. 

If the standards for admission to medical schools are to be 
raised, what additional training should be required? In answer- 
ing this question, I will not attempt to standardize the require- 
ments in units of high school or college years. This will be possi- 
ble only when there is a greater uniformity in the various insti- 
tutions throughout the country. One college degree differs from 
another as much as one high school diploma from another. It 
would be futile, therefore, not to say inaccurate, to recommend 
a requirement of one or two college years of preparation, with- 
out taking into consideration the rating of the institution. It 
may be that in some states or in some institutions the requisite 
instruction may be obtained by the end of the first year of a 
college course, while in another it may require two years. And 
again, while it may be impossible at the present time for the 
student of the high school to meet the specific requirements, in 
the course of a few vears the curriculum of those institutions 
may be expanded and developed to such a degree as to enable 
the student to obtain the necessary instruction without entering 
college. For these reasons, I believe it unwise to specify in terms 
of years the requirements that should be adopted. 

The subjects of which the prospective medical student should 
have knowledge over and above those that are included in the 
curriculum of the secondary^ schools may be said to be those 
partly bearing on or partly fundamental to the study of medi- 
cine. It is necessary for me only to mention these subjects, as 
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the advantages to be derived from a knowledge of them are fully 
appreciated. 

Those fundamental to the study of medicine. 

Group 1 Physics and chemistry. As to the latter, the student 
should have received his instruction in inorganic chemistry before 
entering the medical school. The development of physiologic 
chemistry has been such that twice as many hours should be 
devoted to it at the present time as seemed neces^ry a few years 
ago. A thorough knowledge of this subject is absolutely indis- 
pensable if one would hope to keep abreast with the growth and 
development of bacteriology or pathology. Inasmuch as the med- 
ical curriculum is alreadv crowded, and for obvious reasons 
should not be lengthened, the knowledge of inorganic chemistry 
should be acquired before entering a medical school. 

Group 2 Those affording a broader foundation, including sub- 
jects closely allied to medicine, e.g. studies in biology, zoology, 
botany, comparative anatomy, etc. 

Group 3 A reading knowledge of German, and perhaps one 
other foreign language, either Italian or French. 

One realizes at once that, to meet these additional require- 
ments, at least one, but not more than two years, must be added 
to the period of preliminary education, and these, for the present 
at least, must be spent in college, though, as I previously said, 
a few years hence the secondary schools may expand their courses 
to meet, as does the German gymnasium, this requirement. 

How are we to judge of a man's fitness or preparedness to 
study medicine according to the standards which we have ad- 
vocated? The fairest way, and the one which does away with 
many complications involved in admission by diploma, is an 
entrance examination. Let the Board of Regents of the State 
and the corresponding authorities in other states hold entrance 
examinations for admission to all the medical schools in their 
respective states. Relieve the individual schools entirely of the 
authority and responsibility of determining this question, and 
place such authority where it ought to be today, in the hands 
of the boards presiding over higher education. No question 
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would arise then as to whether the individual had a high school 
diploma, or as to whether he had been able to acquire the proper 
education in one or in two years of college work, or whether with 
private tutoring or home study he had been able to shorten the 
period of preparation by a year, or had been able to carry on 
some self-supporting work while preparing himself. Say to him 
as the Bar Association of Pennsylvania says to those who hope 
eventually to be admitted to the bar, take the examinations which 
we prescribe and in that way declare your eligibility for ad- 
mission to the ranks of your profession. 

OONOLUSIONS 

1 The adoption of the high school diploma as a minimum re- 
quirement by all medical colleges is in itself. a distinct advance. 

2 Such a regulation would if enforced reduce the ranks of a 
much overcrowded profession, but, what is still more important, 
eliminate from our medical schools those who will be a discredit 
to the profession and who will fail to obtain a livelihood. 

3 The effect on the number of matriculates would only be 
temporary. 

4 For a proper understanding and appreciation of the medical 
sciences as expounded today, more than a secondary school edu- 
cation is required. 

5 The value of a liberal education leading to bachelor's degree 
is fully appreciated and considered desirable, but such preparation 
is not necessarily the ideal preparation for the study of medicine. 

6 The ideal course implies one which leads up to and is essen- 
tially preparatory to the study of medicine. 

7 The value of associating classical with medical studies for the 
first four of a six years' course, as encouraging greater breadth 
of sympathy and interest without so great a sacrifice of intensity 
of application, is deemed worthy of consideration. 

8 The preparedness of the student should be determined by his 

ability to pass entrance examinations conducted by boards un- 
afiSliated with medical schools. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Regents: A great responsibility 
rests on your shoulders. The State of New York under your able 
and active leadership has ever been in the forefront in the advoca- 
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tion of higher education. The country owes you a debt of grati- 
tude for your accomplishments in the past, and throughout this 
land the eyes of educators lobk ito you, if I may use the expression, 
"to set the pace." The facilities offered by the medical schools 
in this State as compared with many others are much to be envied. 
The authority vested in the Board of Regents is unique. Will you 
not take advantage of these great opportunities, and in the inter- 
ests of higher education comsider the advisability of raising 
gradually to be sure, but in the near future, the minimum require- 
ments for admission to medical schools? 

Pres. Boothe C. Davis — I am very much interested in the discus- 
sion this afternoon on this subject. I know that certain medical 
colleges are asking the independent colleges to consider at the 
present time the question that has been submitted by President 
Rhees of the University of Rochester, whether the college will be 
willing to accept certain studies in the medical college course for 
the senior year's work in the independent colleges. 

It is a matter which I have thought much on and have under 
consideration. I think I have nothing new to offer but am exceed- 
ingly interested in the discussion which has been brought Out, par- 
ticularly concerning the liberal spirit vvhich is shown by inde- 
pendent colleges and medical schools in this argument. I do 
believe there is a ground of harmony and unity which we can 
reach and which will accommodate our constituents, and by this 
friendly feeling and cooperation the right will be discovered and 
maintained. 

Sec. Egbert LeFevre — The question of combined baccalaureate 
and medical courses is one of great interest to both the under- 
graduate colleges and the medical schools, and it has been a 
subject of study on my part as one of the executive officers of the 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

Universities with medical departments are able to give the 
baccalaureate degree and the degree of M.D. in seven years by 
allowing the student to take the first jear of the medical course 
in his senior year as an elective. 
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In the New York University this plan is allowed if the student, 
during his undergraduate years, has taken the chemico-biologic 
course. In his senior year he may elect in the medical school the 
first year professional studies, but is obliged to elect in addition 
a detinite course in the undergraduate school. This double course 
is x>ossible because the medical school accepts the work the student 
has already done in chemistry and physics as equivalent to the 
hours given to these subjects in the first year of the medical curri- 
culum. This arrangement does not remove the student during his 
senior year entirely from the undergraduate course and his college 
affiliations, while at the same time, it allows him to obtain the 
combined degrees in seven years. 

Students attending independent schools can not avail them- 
selves of this shortening of the course unless they withdraw at the 
end of the junior year and enter the medical college and so lose 
their baccalaureate degree, or they enter the senior clasis of one of 
the universities having a medical department and then take the 
medical course as an elective. 

The first method is a distinct loss to the student, the second is 
an injustice to the independent colleges. 

I feel that the independent colleges should be on the same foot- 
ing as the universities, and that their students should not be dis- 
criminated against, or tempted to leave before finishing their 
undergraduate course. 

In considering the question' of combined baccalaureate and 
medical courses, it should be emphasized that there is no intention 
of allowing any time credit in the medical course to students 
because they have a baccalaureate degree. There is some mis- 
understanding on this point, as one of the papers just read sho\i^'^. 
In order that a student be granted credit on his baccalaureate 
degree, it is imperative that certain specified subjects be included 
in his baccalaureate work. 

I do not think that the fact that a certain number of hours 
has been devoted to the subjects of comparative anatomy, physi- 
^^<^gy? histology, embryology, chemistry, and physics is suflScient 
to allow the student to be admitted to second year of the medical 
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school. In most of the undergraduate colleges the biologic 
courses are not ^lifficiently comprehensive and they are not taught 
thoroughly enough. In order to prepare the student for the medi- 
cal course, they should be taught with this end in view. This 
does not demand that they be taught as technical subjects; they 
can be taught from the standpoint of pure sciences. 

Two years ago, when this subject was under discussion at the 
convocation, objections were raised by the president of Vassar 
College to the proposition to use a very considerable portion of 
the time now devoted to liberal education for nothing less than 
technical education. The statement was made that the chemistry, 
physics, and biology were considered in the baccalaureate course 
as culture subjects and were taught as such. I see no reason 
why they should be any less culture subjects, if they are taught 
in a more thorough manner and for a definite purpose. 

On the other hand, I do not believe it is possible or desirable 
for the colleges to duplicate the first year of the medical curricu- 
lum in the baccalaureate course. President Rhees has already 
pointed out some of the diflSculties from the college point of view. 

The subject of anatomy has been one over which there has been 
the most contention, and at the previous convocation, the attitude 
of the representatives of the medical colleges was that no credit 
could be given for the baccalaureate course unless it included 
anatomy equivalent to that of the first year of the medical 
curriculum. 

I do not believe that the colleges should be compelled to teach 
practical anatomy. Even if their facilities allowed it, I do not 
think that it could be advantageously taught there from a medi- 
cal point of view; and, on the other hand, if a comprehensive 
course in comparative anatomy, including dissection of the mam- 
mals, is given, the students would be prepared to complete during 
their second year the practical anatomy of both the first and 
second years. 

Observations of the work done by students who have entered 
the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College after hav- 
ing taken such a course in comparative anatomy, show that they 
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have the technic of dissection and a thorough knowledge of the 
appearance of different tissues, and during the first year they 
frequently elect to do double the work in disisection that is re- 
quired. The gold medal, given for the best examination in both 
practical and theoretic anatomy, almost invariably is taken by 
students who have had such a course in comparative anatomy in 
the undergradua;te college. 

Histology and histologic technic offer no difficulty. It is 
very easy to obtain human tissues for demonstration purposes 
and for comparison with the tissues of the lower animals. The 
use of human material in such a course does not have the same 
objections as human dissection. We have examined a number of 
men who have entered the medical college with credentials for 
a course in histology and histologic technic from an under- 
graduate college, and who desired credit for the work done in 
these subjects. We found that their course was satisfactory in 
every respect, and that their general knowledge of histology was 
much more extended than it is possible for a student to obtain 
in the ordinary course of histology as given in the first year of a 
medical curriculum. 

Bacteriology of the first year of the medical course can be 
taught without the use of pathogenic microorganisms. 

Physiology, as taught in the undergraduate colleges, must be 
elementary and comparative, and the student would have to do 
some extra work in this branch during his second year. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss the other subjects, as it 
is conceded that the courses in chemistry and physics and embry- 
ology in the undergraduate colleges are more than equivalent to 
those of the medical schools. 

I thoroughly believe there is a basis on which it is possible to 
admit the students who have taken the medical preparatory course 
in the undergraduate college to the second year of the medical 
schools without in any degree lowering the standard of the medi- 
cal education or introducing into the baccalaureate course sub- 
jects that have no right there. I do not mean that the medical 
preliminary course will be in all respects equivalent to the first 
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year in the medical school, but the student can be admitted to 
second year with a technical condition in practi(iil human 
anatomy. The extra work demanded in the second year course can 
be very easily done by such a student. The preliminary medical 
course has embraced some of the subjects that are included in the 
second year medical course. The training in methods of study 
and the greater breadth of medical knowledge allows of more 
rapid work in all the branches, so that at the end of the second 
year the student is as competent to pass the final examinations 
as is the high school student who has been two years in the medi- 
cal school. 

I believe two things are necessary for the success of the com- 
bined course. First, that the Education. Department of the State 
of New York define what shall be the prescribed subjects taught 
in the preliminary medical course. It is not sufficient that the 
extent of this course shall be fixed by the number of hours that 
are to be devoted to the given subjects, but the Department should 
determine how far the work in the different subjects should ex- 
tend. It would be very advantageous if the Department could 
issue a syllabus giving the extent of the course in each study, bo 
that.theire may be no misunderstanding by the undergraduate 
college of what is required, or by the medical schools of the na- 
ture of insttruction given. 

In the second place, I think that, if certain changes were made 
in the arrangement of the work in the first year of the medical 
schools, the student who has taken a preliminary medical course 
could enter the second year with the minimum amount of condi- 
tions. More time should be given in the first year to the courses 
in chemistry, physics, histology, embryology and bacteriologic 
technic, and in this manner much would be removed from the 
second year. 

The course in physiology in the first year should be a general 
one and taught from the standpoint of pure science. The definite 
application of physiology to medicine could be reserved for the 
second year. Medical botany could be included in the first year 
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course, while pharmacology and materia medica ahouM* be taught 
exclusively in the second year course. 

It is best to make only such changes as are necessary in both, un- 
dergraduate and the medical college courses; but I see no condi- 
tions that would interfere with the harmonious working of the 
combined baccalaureate and medical courses. 

One 6f the subjects for discussion at the convocation was 
whether courses given outside the . State should be registered by 
the Regents. I think that the same rules should apply to these 
ix>urses as are now enforced for the granting of the Medical Stu- 
dent Certificate. Institutions are registered where a definite 
course has been given of which the Education Department has 
full knowledge. When, on the other hand, a student presents 
credentials from a college or high school that is not registered, 
credit is given for the time given to the studies of the subjects 
certified to, but the student is comx)elled to pas® an examiniation 
to show that he has the necessary knowledge of these subjects. 

Examinations in the subjects of the . preliminary- medical 
course could be very easily arranged, and each case passed 
on individually. 

Begent Vander Veer — I should like to say just a word in closing 
the discussion. I feel we are under great obligations to Dr 
Charles H. Frazier for his very excellent paper on this suibject. 
It shows careful study on his part, and I am sure will be of great 
service to us in reaching and solving the question as now 
presented. 

In the very valuable and instructive discussion given us by 
President Rhees we have much for which to be thankful. It is 
a most brilliant presentation of the question ; and I also feel to 
say the same in regard to Dr LeFevre's remarks. 

I wish to present some tables compiled by Dean Kober of the 
Georgetown University, in reference to more uniform methods of 
instruction to medical students, which give evidence of careful 
study. I believe these tables will be of great value to us as we 
study this problem more carefully. 
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Comparative standards of medical education 
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Chemistry and toxicology 

Anatomy 

Histology and embryology 

Physiology 
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Pediatrics 
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Hygiene and dietet 

Clinical microscopy 
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Proposed standard of a 4000 hours medical ooursp 
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Medicine 

Surgery 

Orthop. surgery. 

Obstetrics 

Pediatrics 

Gynecology 

Neurology 

Mental diseases. 

Therapeutics 
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Medicine 

Surgery 

Orthop. surgery 

Obstetrics 

Pediatrics 
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Neurology 

Mental diseases 

Electro-therapeutics 
laryng. and rhin'gy 
Ophthal, and otology 
Dermatology and syph 

Gen.-urin. dis 

State medicine... 
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SUGGESTED CHANGES REGARDING THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE VETERINARY STATUTE 

BY PHES. JAMBS LAW, TEl-ESINARY COUNCIL [nOT PRESENT AT PRO- 
CEEDINGS] 

First, in making out a new calendar it is very desirable that the 
dates for examiDations for license of veterinarians in June shall 
not conflict with the commencement of Cornell University. Can- 
did'ates for examination in this month are almost exclusively 
students of this college, and they feel it a great hardship that 
they can not be present with other students to receive their 
diplomas. As this June examination is almost exclusively for 
students of the New York State Veterinary College, and a slight 
change of date could worlc no possible harm to any one else, it 
could easily be arranged so that it would not coincide with the 
commencement at Cornell. Commencement is always on the 
ThuTsday nearrat to the 20th of June; it may therefore be any 
day from the 18th to the 23d. And, if the examinations for license 
keep clear of these days, there can be no conflict. As the pub- 
lished dates for the license examinations end with 1905, it seems 
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specially appropriate now to call for a change which will obviate 
the present conflict. 

Second, there is another change that would prove a gileat boon 
to the student, and which, so far as I see, would entail no increase 
of work on the Regents. Let the students who have had two years 
of college work get an opportunity to pass the Subjects of chemis- 
try, anatomy and physiology, leaving the more advanced subjects 
to be passed after the compleition of the third year of college work. 
This is allowed in the case of candidates for medical and dental 
degrees, and it seems unreasonable to deny the privilege to the 
veterinary candidates. As it now stands, it demands an unneces- 
sary mental strain to keep primed and fresh on a variety of sub- 
jects at once, and probably in some cases interferes with that 
achievement in the later and more advanced subjects, which is 
desirable. 

Third, the time is ripe for one more change. The law regulating 
veterinary practice in New York JLaws of 1895, ch. 860] pre- 
scribes for admission to the veterinary course that the candidate 
shall have " completed an academic course in a registered academy 
or high school." To make the transition easier, the veterinary 
student certificate has been granted on presentation of 24 aca- 
demic counts; but the rule expires with the present year, and, as 
the relief has been allowed for 10 years from the date of the law, I 
submit that the full requirement of the law (48 academic counts) 
should be exacted in 1905. The object of the concession has been 
attained, the candidates for admission with 48 counts are amply 
sufficient to tax all our facilities, and, if the old rule of admission 
on 24 counts should hold, we must either lower our standard 
(making our course less thorough) or we must secure from the 
Legislature an increased appropriation to take care of the largely 
increasing classes. With the uncertainty of a legislative appro- 
priation there is the alternative of a serious lowering of our 
standard ; and this danger would be obviated certainly and right- 
fully, by declining to give the veterinary student certificate longer 
than this year on the basis of 24 academic counts. The University 
will in any case require 48 academic counts from any candidate 
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fop admission later than 1904 ; and, if the Events will also allow 
the law to exact its full requirement in 1905, it will maintain a 
full harmony of action on the part of both bodies and incidentally 
raise the general standard of veterinary practice. 

THE EDUCATION OF NURSES 

BY PRES. SOPHIA F. PALMER^ STATE BOARD OP NURSE EXAMINERS 

When I tell you that I did not know, in what way I was to be 
called on to take part in this discussion till after the session this, 
morning, I am sure you will sympathize with me in my embarrassr 
ment. The subject of the education of nurses is one which is 
worthy of a very carefully prepared paper, but I come beft)re you 
with practically no preparation and can give you only a few words 
from my own experience. 

Thirty years ago, when training schools were first established 
in this country, they began one by one, as you know, each school 
a law unto itself in regard to what it should teach its pupils. 
There has been till the spring of 1903, very little change in this 
method of training. A nurse entered a training school, served her 
term of probation, was accepted and signed a contract agreeing to 
remain in that school for two or three years as the case might be, 
and to conform to the requirements of the school. The school had 
a printed curriculum, but it really gave to the pupil in training 
just as much of that curriculum, or just as much of a nursing 
education as it chose to give. There were no minimum require- 
ments by the State or any educational body, and the amount of 
education that the nurse received depended entirely on the facili- 
ties of the school and the conscience of its management. 

Some schools gave a splendid training and stand today a' way 
beyond the requirements that can be exacted by any educational 
body for many years. Others have used their training schools, as 
we say in the profession, for commercial purposes and have given 
very little of nursing education in return for the hard work and 
the time which the women spend in service in the hospital. Now, 
as the outcome of this condition of things, extending over a period 
of 30 years, there gradually grew up a very unsatisfac1x>ry state 
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of nfTaiitt in nursing. Every bod j, I may say, was dissatisfied. 
K^'hools wore disHatisfled with their results, the public was dis- 
satistliMl with the services of women employed, nurses were dis- 
mitisfu'd with the eritirisms that were being showered on them, 
and the medical profession was dissatisfied, and finally it seemed 
to be forced on the nursing profession, if I may speak of nursing 
in that way, tliat the remedy, if there was one, must come from 
within its own body, and as a result came this movement for regis- 
tration. 

It is practically in its aims the same movement, the same idea 
as that of medical registration. The movement began in this 
country in New York State. North Carolina succeeded in passing 
its bill before the nurses of New York, but the requirements are 
not as good. The nurses of New York State have the advantage 
of the established working of the University, which made it possi- 
ble for nurses to become simply one more spoke in the wheels of 
registration under the Regents. 

After the passage of the nurses' bill in the spring of 1903, and 
the apjiointment of the board of examiners, of which I have the 
honor to be one, the Regents called on the board of examiners to 
recommeud to them requirements for the registration of the train- 
ing school according to the condition of the bill. The board of 
examiners found in studying the curriculums of a large number of 
schools all over the country that there was absolutely no uni- 
formity on which to base a standard. Every school, as I men- 
tioned in the beginning, was a law unto itself. Some taught 
much, some taught little either of theory or practice; and, that 
hospitals with which the schools were connected should not be 
unduly inconvenienced in the beginning, the requirements recom- 
mended by the examiners were based on a very low standard in 
comparison with the standardsof education which are now estab- 
lished in such schools as the Johns Hopkins of Baltimore, the New 
York and Presbyterian of New York city, the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral of Boston and others of this class. 

Requirements for the registration of schools in New York State 
are very low; indeed, they are almost humiliatingly low; but it 
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seeiued to be necessary to begin on such a low basis that the 
smaller schools and more particularly the hospitals with which 
they were connected should not be embarrassed. The require- 
ments for the registration of the schools which are condensed in 
this circular are very brief. Perhaps I can not do better than go 
over them. 

" The training school for nurses must be incorporated." 

All training schools registered by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York shall require of pupils applying for ad- 
mission a certificate of graduation from a grammar school or its 
equivalent, preference being given to applicants who have had one 
year or more in a high school and to those who have taken a full 
course in domestic science in a recognized technical school. 

The suggestion for the recognition of domestic science training 
is made because nursing is developing very much on these lines. 
A few of the most advanced schools employ instructors who are 
graduates of such technical schools as " Pratt " and " Drexel," 
and the pupils are thoroughly grounded in these branches, the 
facilities for such instruction being provided in the nurses build- 
ing. During the six months^ preliminary training established in 
these schools before the pupil is placed at the bedside of the» 
patient, the purely theoretic and manual instruction is also given 
by a corps of specially trained teachers, in such branches as bac- 
teriology, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, bed-making, bandaging, 
etc. Not all hospitals can afford the special facilities necessary 
for this kind of instruction; consequently, in their recommenda- 
tions the examiners suggested that preference should be given to 
women who have had a training in domestic science schools, be- 
cause this gives a certain amount of preparation which is recog- 
nized to be very valuable, and because the technical schools are 
introducing such courses for the benefit of the nurses. The Sim- 
mons College in Boston, Pratt in Brooklyn, Drexel in Philadel- 
phia and other technical schools in different sections of the 
country have introduced courses for nurses that they may have 
some preparation along these lines. 

Training schools for nurses registered by the Regents shall pro- 
vide both practical and theoretical instruction in the following 
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branches of nursing: (1) medical nursing (including materia 
medica), (2) surgical nursing, with operative technic including 
gynecological, (3) obstetrical nursing (each pupil to have had the 
care of not less than six cases), (4) nursing of sick children, (5) 
diet cooking for the sick including {a) 12 lessons in cooking in a 
good technical school, or with a competent diet teacher, (ft) food 
values, and feeding in special cases, to be taught in classes not by 
lectures, (6) a thorough course of theoretical instruction in con- 
tagious nursing where practical experience is impossible. 

Training schools for male nurses shall provide instruction in 
genito-urinary branches, in place of gynecological and obstetrical 
nursing. 

Perhaps I ought to explain to some of the members present 
who may not be familiar with the custom in some schools, that 
sending nurses out, sometimes during as much as eight months 
of their period of training, to earn money for the hospital, in the 
opinion of nurses, deprives the pupils of a part of their nursing 
education to which they are justly entitled. They are taken away 
from lectures, school work and instruction to earn money for 
the institution when they should be working under careful super- 
vision in the hospital. 

The period of instruction in the training school shall be not 
less than two full years, during which time students shall not 
be utilized to care for patients outside of a hospital. Training 
schools giving a three year course and wishing to continue the 
practice of utilizing their pupils to earn money for the hospital 
may send them out to private cases or for district work among 
the poor for a period not exceeding three months in the third 
year of their course. But training schools with a two year course 
wishing to continue the practice must extend their course to meet 
the above requirements. 

My limit of time makes it impossible for me to go more into 
the detail of the lines of suggested development. I will only say 
in closing that nurses believe that the faults of the nursing pro- 
fession are the faults of education; that, with the much needed 
facilities for greater preliminary training and more thorough 
hospital experience, we hope to see many of our defects corrected; 
and we aim as the years go on to have such courses established 
not only in the technical schools but in the high schools and even 
in the colleges, as have befen suggested for the medical schools; 
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and that this movement for registration under the Regents is 
only the beginning of what we trust may ultimately lead to the 
recognition of nursing sls a profession for women. 

Secondary education 
THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF EXAMINATIONS 

BY DEAN JAMES B. RUSSELL^ TEACHERS COLLEGE^ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The title of my paper, which by the way was supplied by the 
powers that be, implies a belief that examinations are to remain 
a part of school work. Some people say that the school of the 
future will surely abandon this relic of medievalism. As well 
talk of abandoning instruction, because without previous exami- 
nation of the extent and quality of a pupil's knowledge the teacher 
is unprepared either to begin instruction or to direct its course. 
Every recitation is an examination. The pupil tells what he 
knows; the teacher observes the faults, corrects the errors and 
leads the way to new knowledge. If the teacher wants more 
precise evidence of what the pupil can do than is conveyed by 
class recitation, he conducts a quiz or proceeds to make a written 
test. . The purpose always is to help the pupil on in the way he 
is going. Such examinations, it must be conceded, are indis- 
pensable prerequisites to teaching. When they cease to exist, the 
teacher will be out of business. 

There is another type of examination in which the teacher is 
not directly concerned, and which exists, not for the purpose of 
forwarding instruction, but rather with the object of excluding 
the unworthy from some desirable privilege, occupation or pro- 
fession. Such are the examinations for admission to the bar, for 
the practice of medicine, for teachers certificates, for civil ser- 
vice, for admission to college, and the like. The object of such 
tests, as I have said, is primarily to exclude the unworthy, and 
thus to protect the public. If a candidate fails to measure up to 
the standard set by the higher authority, his only resource is to 
fit himself better and try again. Incidentally, therefore, exami- 
nations given primarily for protection may Ik? very instructive. 
The person who fails in such a test learns a lesson that he is 
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not likely soon to forget. The fact remains, however, that the 
examination for instruction aims primarily at the good of the 
individual, while the examination for protection has in view 
chiefly the good of others. 

In considering these two types of examinations, it is apparent 
that the former — (the examination for instruction — is at its best 
when the puipil is alone with the teacher or when rivalry is ex- 
cluded from the test. The laitter type — the protective examina- 
tion — necessarily implies competition, there must be isome priz^ 
or reward ahead sufficient to bring out more candidates than can 
be expected to win. It matters not that in some examinations of 
this type all pass smccessf ully ; in siuch insltances the standards 
are so well known that those who come up are reasonably confi- 
dent of winning, while those who fear a failure remain away. 
Exclusion actually antedates the examination, but is nevertheless 
conditioned by it. The instructive examination imposes no 
penalty for failure. The person examined' is encouraged to ex- 
pose his ignorance with lie promise of further advancement. 
The protective examination, on the contrary, does impose a pen- 
alty and inevitably leads to the concealment of ignorance and 
every weakness that stands in the way of success. 

There is nothing to be gained from a discussion of the examina- 
tion for instruction, unless it be to emphasize the necessity of 
going about it systematically and conducting it in its various 
forms more vigorously and impartially. 

The examination for protection is quite another problem, and 
raises questions which wise men hesitate to answer. Take the 
civil service, for example, what guarantee of public safety can be 
found in Educational tests given to candidates for the police 
force? Do such examinations disclose the good judgment, cour- 
age, honesty and devotion needed by guardians of the peace? 
Does the examination for admission to the bar shut out all those 
who are not prepared to see justice done between man and man? 
Are all those who secure teachers certificates fitted to be guides, 
counselors and friends of little children? In a word, does the 
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protective examination protect? Does it secure the best talent 
to the exclusion of that not so good? Does the best fiian win? 

In anjsweiing sach questions it should be borne in mind that 
human agencies are at best imperfect. In rating men and human 
ins>titutions^ it is not a question of good and bad, but of good and 
better, or bad and worae. The learned' professions are better off 
with a poor system of entrance examinations than none at all. 
And^ as for the civil service, it is frankly conceded that the exam- 
ination is merely a device to circumvent the petty politician. 
There may be questions of expediency, theref oreof greater import 
than any that can be raised of intrinsic merit 

But what of the protective examination in school work? We 
use it whenever we ask pupils to take examinations not set by 
their teachers in the regular course of instruction. In this class 
belong some exam] nations for promotion, and* all leaving examin- 
ations, whether for admission to college or for graduation only, 
when imposed bv authority outside the school. The competitive 
feature in the situation is introdtuced through the fear of failure, 
and is strengthened by the rivalry that leads to success. The 
ideal is that only the worthy should succeed; the unfit should be 
excluded, in kindness both to themselves and to those with whom 
they might otherwise come in contact. Protection is the par- 
ticular object of the test. 

The educational value of the protective examination is very 
slight. I grant thiat it does tend to keep lazy boys up to the 
scratch, to show the conceited how little they know, to train the 
nervous and scatter-brained to hold themselves in and do some- 
thing on time; in short, it does help a boy to pull himself together 
and conccDtrate himself on a task which requires all his strength 
and ingenuity. In this way a boy gains experience in meeting 
the crises of life. He learns to face his critics, and e^ch success 
makes him the more confident in meeting other trials. It should 
be noted, however, that these advantages obtain only in the case 
of those well prepared; the better the preparation, the greater 
the educational value of the test. On the other hand, when the 
candidate doubts either his own ability to pass or the fairness of 
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the test, the situation is greatly changed. Instead of a calm de- 
termination to do one's best, there are feverish excitement and a 
vacillating purpose. The mind is in no condition to dio honest 
work. But the end must be aittainedi — ^honestly, if possible, dis- 
honestly, if necessary. Hence guesswork, in place of clear think- 
ing, and even deliberate cheating, if the conditions are favorable. 
This is no man of straw that I am setting up. You know, as I 
do, that cheating in examinations is not a heinous offense in the 
eyes of schoolboys, or college students. We acknowledge it 
every lime that we put watchers or proctors in an examination 
room. So accustomed are we to expect it that most of us have 
lost all fear of the consequences. Nevertheless it is Spartan 
morals that we are teaching — lie, steal, cheat, if you will, but 
don't get caught at it. What wonder that college life has its own 
standard of conduct-^" a highly artificial code of morals which 
thoughtful men would repudiate at once in the domain of busi- 
ness or society." These words I quote from a recent repoirt of the 
overseers of a New England college. They add : " This peculiar 
x;ode, which tolerates cheating in examinations, justifies the de- 
struction of private property in the celebration of athletic victo- 
ries, encourages boorish manners and various forms of reprehen- 
sible conduct and causes strained relations between professors 
and students, was perhaps a natural outgrowth of the infiexible 
curriculum, and the paternal form of college government which 
prevailed until comparatively recent years." My own interpre- 
tation is that our students feel they do not have fair play in their 
relations with the instructing and governing body. Student 
honor in student affairs is impeccable. They are honest and 
straightforward in their sports and games. Why? Because they 
see to it that contestants know exactly what is expected of them 
and the conditions of the contest are so fixed that honest effort is 
honorably rewarded. 

The trouble with our system of college entrance examinations 
and examinations for promotion is that no written test of two or 
three hours' duration gives a fair estimate of a boy's command of 
a subject. The most you can say for it is that it tests his ability 
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"to do the pT'ecise task assigned. It affords no adequate guaranty 
that he can or can not do some other one that may as well be put 
forward. As matters stand, such examinations afford merely a 
basis foi' inference of what a candidate really knows or can do. 
The judgment of the examiner, therefore, is set over against that 
of the candidate, all authority given to the one and humble 
acquiescence expected of the other. Why marvel, then, if boys 
resent such treatment as unfair ! What wonder that under such 
a system a " highly artificial code of morals " grows and flour- 
Ish-es! 

I wish to push the indictment one step farther. Our system 
of protective examinations not only does not fairly test the can- 
didate's intellectual capacity or store of learning, but it fails 
utter'ly to take into account any other desirable characteristic of 
the educated man. It does not test his physical health, and yet 
it is safe to say that a good digestion is a better asset in life, 
even college life, than half the subjects presicribed for admission. 
It gives no guarantee of gentlemanly behavior, of personal integ- 
rity or of clean living. It disregards altogether his esthetic 
tastes, his capacity to enjoy what he leams and experiences — 
precisely that possession which makes learning worth the getting 
and life worth living. And, finally, the examination does not 
even pretend to measure the candidate's desire to learn or his de- 
termination to succeed in what he undertakes. Are these qualifi- 
cations that can safely be neglected? If all can not be tested, 
why not make sure of some of them, if needs be at the expense of 
a little Latin or algebra. What would be the effect of making 
sound health the sole requirement for admission to college, and a 
desire to learn, coupled with gentlemanly conduct, the final test 
of promotion and graduation ? Such a scheme may be impracti- 
cable, but no one will deny that its ideals are worth striving for. 

The attainment of such virtues as I have enumerated above may 
be difficult and formal examination of them impossible, but that 
is no sufficient reason for neglecting them entirely, either on ad- 
mission to college or during the college course. The spirit of 
fair play demands that a boy be credited with all his virtues, not 
merely with some and those the least important. 
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There are other disadvantages of the protective examination 
in school work, particularly secondary school work, which should 
be mentioned here. The teacher and the school are involved along 
with the boy. When he succeeds, they rejoice with him; when 
he fails, they suffer too. If the examination is fair and the judg- 
ment of the examiner correct, the school finds support and encour- 
agement, but .any failure to measure "results correctly works im- 
mediate harm. The secondary schoolmaster is not free to dis- 
regard the finddngs of the college examiner. However honestly 
he has done his work, he must mend his ways when his pupils fail. 
He begins by studying old examination papers ; he notes the idio- 
syncrasies of certain colleges or college examiners; he grows wise 
as the years go by in insulating those places where lightning is 
apt to strike; in short, he becomes a past master in the theory and 
practice of probabilities. The pupil under his tutelage learns 
how to cram for examination ; he builds up a showy superstruc- 
ture too often to the neglect of the foundation. This is a carica- 
ture of schooling. It is the concealment of ignorance rather 
than the advancement of learning. It is dishonest work and, 
what is more, both teacher and pupil know it. What a travesty 
on sound scholarship and manly living! 

This indictment of the protective examination in school work 
is not overdrawn. Every teacher in the secondary schools of this 
country knows that I speak the truth. Many of them could tell 
the story in such a way as to shame my powers of description. 
But, for all that, most of us recognize in the system advantages 
which we would not otherwise know how to secure. How other- 
wipe get a commonly accepted form of secondary school work? 
The college entrance examination has taught us practically all 
we know of the scope and general chracteristics of the secondary 
curriculum. How otherwise secuTe efficient teaching? There 
may be better ways of bringing incompetent school teachers and 
recalcitrant school boards to terms than by examination of school 
pupils, but doubtless we have not yet developed any such agency: 
The Regents examinations in this State, for example, examinations 
from which I suffered as a boy, and against which I have protested 
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ever since, have done incalculable good in upholding decent 
standards of scholarship and in promoting tolerable methods of 
inBtruction in scores of schools which otherwise would not have 
earisted at all, or at any rate have ill dieserved the name. 

It should be a pedagogic axiom that would-be teachers should 
themselves be competent to teach. But such an axiom has no 
place in American education. In some states we have advanced 
to the point of saying that those who know the least about certain 
problems propounded in an examination shall be denied the privi- 
lege of insti'ucting the young. That they shall all be fully quali- 
fied is a desideratum at present unattainable. Till some guaranty 
can be given that the high school course is really good, and that 
the character, scholarship and skill of the teachers are all that 
can be d^ired, the college entrance examination must remain as 
our badge of professional incapacity. 

If my points are well taken, we shall some day make fewer 
claims for the all-sufficieticy of any formal test in school work. 
So long as formal tests are necessary, we shall doubtless have 
them, but we shall not attempt the impossible. Inferences based 
on the typical school or college examination are not impossible, 
but they must inevitably be inexact and of merely academic, not 
to say pedantic, value. An examination is a promissory note 
which must be taken at its face value. Hence I deprecate the 
tendency to examine a pupil on what he doesn't know with the 
expectation that somehow you will ascertain what he does know. 
Sight translations, original problems, unusual applications of 
common facts, may all afford suitable material for examination, 
but they give no evidence of power, except the power to do exactly 
what is called for at the time. The power that is wanted is the 
ability to do what comes next. To this end certain intellectual 
attainments are prerequisite to success. What they are should 
be so clearly defined that every candidate may know. And what 
all should know all may safely be examined on. Those who 
fail in such a test should be rejected, not primarily because of 
their ignorance, but because they are unworthy of confidence in 
the position to which they aspire. Success in such a case should 
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be accepted as one only of many possible evidences of ability to 
succeed higher up. It is an inference, of course, but experience 
sho^s that those who succeed in a fair test of one grade of work 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in the next higher grade. 
But whether the future brings success or failure is a result pri- 
marily dependent on personal qualities which do not appear in 
any examination of intellectual aJbilities — qualities nevertheless 
which no educator may safely disregard. Hence in promotion 
from grade to grade, or school to school, or college to professional 
service, some form of reliable certification of the candidate's per- 
sonal and moral worth is as necessary as any formal test of his 
intellectual abilities, and should be given as much, if not more, 
weight in determining his fitness for advancement. In some such 
way, I believe, the protective examination may really be made to 
protect. The principle is recognized in the civil service; why not 
extend it, and perfect it, in our schools and colleges? 

To sum up : Examinations are necessary in all forms of instruc- 
tion; instruction can not proceed without them. Examinations 
are often of value merely for the protection of the public, or some 
public interest. Such examinations have little educational value 
and incidentally work incalculable harm to the pupil, the teacher 
and the school. They are necessary, however, when school instruc- 
tion is ineflScient, or improi)erly supervised. Entrance examina- 
tions are imperative whenever the secondary schools are unable 
or unwilling to assume the responsibility of meeting reasonable 
requirements for admission to college, and till a form of secondary 
instruction is established and generally recognized, college en- 
trance examinations can not be dispensed with. The scheme of 
college entrance examinations is altogether a matter of temporary 
expediency. It gives merely a basis for inference as to the candi- 
date's store of learning and to some extent his ability to use his 
knowledge. It does not measure his intellectual desires, his moral 
strength or his esthetic taste. These are qualities essential to 
success in life, even college life, and it is therefore imperative 
that educators find some way of assuring the intellectual ability 
wliich students must have on admission to college, and at the same 
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time of eneonraging the preparatory sehoolfi to emphasize in their 
course of training the manly virtues and the liberal culture which 
all men need in life. 

UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABUS REVISION 

FOR 1905-10 

BY SUP't PEANK D, BOYNTON^ ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL 

I have been asked by the Commissioner of Education to state 
briefly at this meeting the underlying principles of syllabus re- 
vision. The Commissioner has also requested that the final 
recommendations of the syllabus committee be postponed for 
one year, and that the work of the schools be continued under 
the present syllabus. This request is made in order that the re- 
organization of the unified departments of education may be 
thoroughy effected before taking up the consideration of the all 
important work of revising the syllabus or state course of study 
and adopting the same for a period of five years. 

Inasmuch as the chairmen of the nine subcommittees have not 
as yet handed me their reports covering their special fields of 
study, it will be necessary for me to give an outline quite inde- 
pendent of my oflBcial position. It will therefore be understood 
by the various members of the syllabus committee and by those 
present that I am giving this outline simply as a teacher of the 
State, working for the best interests of education as I see it; 
who emphatically believes in the Regents' system of schools to 
the exclusion of all other systems as unnecessary duplications; 
and not as chairman of the syllabus revision committee nor as 
a member or representative of the academic principals. 

Let us briefly consider how we came to have a syllabus and 
from whence came our present system of Regents examinations. 

The first summary statement or syllabus of requirements for 
examinatiouB conducted by the Regents was prepared by Dr 
David Murray in 1880. It was published in a pamphlet of 28 
pages and included an outline of minimum requirements in 36 
subjects. The syllabus of 1882 was also prepared by Dr Murray 
assisted by a committee appointed by the convocation, and when 
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published contained 91 pages, outlining a course of instruction 
in 38 subjects. The syllabus was again revised in 1888 by Dr 
Albert B. Watkins, assisted by a similar committee, and covered 
42 subjects. The syllabus of 1891 was prepared by Dr James 
Russell Parsons jr, under the direction of Dr Watkins, and 
covered 69 subjects. The syllabus of 1895 was also prepared 
by Dr Parsons, assisted by the Academic Principals council, and 
representative teachers. It contained an outline of instruction 
in six preliminary subjects and 71 academic subjects. The 
present syllabus was prepared by Mr Charles F. Wheelock, at 
the time head inspector of the Regents staff, under the direction 
of Dr Parsons. Mr Wheelock was further assisted by the com- 
mittee of the Associated Academic Principals and members of 
the Regents office staff. This latest edition covers, besides six 
preliminary studies, 74 advanced subjects and makes a book of 
224 pages. 

In 1828 the Regents ordained that any scholar should not be 
considered of academic rank till he should, on examination, be 
found proficient in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and 
geography; since that time these subjects have been incorpor- 
ated by the Legislature into the consolidated school law of the 
State, and thus every tax-supported school is by statute law re- 
quired to teach these branches. The setting of the questions 
and the time of holding the examinations were entirely in the 
hands of the local authorities for 36 years. 

In 1864 the Regents took a second advance step, namely, that 
the examinations should be held at the close of each term and 
that certificates should be issued to successful candidates. 

In 1805 the third advance step was taken, and academies 
were required to use questions prepared in the Regents office 
only, but the final reading of the papers remained in the hands 
of the local school authorities till 1870, since which date all 
papers claimed by the principals have been reviewed in the 

Regents office. 

Up to 1878 written examinations had been given only in the 
common English (preliminary) branches. The giving of these 
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examinations caused a demand for a similar standard of exam- 
inations in advanced subjects. The demand was expressed by 
resolution, after abundant opportunity for discussion in the Uni- 
versity Convocation in 1876. This resolution and discussion 
were followed by others in 1877, as a result of which the first 
examination in five different advanced subjects was given in June 
1878. The subjects chosen for this advanced examination- were 
algebra. United States history, elementary Latin, natural phil- 
osophy and physical geography. Ninety-four of the then 235 
secondary schools of the State voluntarily took these advanced 
examinations. In June 1898, 20 years later, advanced examina- 
tions were given in 81 different subjects, and 552 of the 645 
schools voluntarily took the examinations. 

It is interesting to note that the demand for these advanced 
examinations came from the schools to the Begents and not from 
the Regents to the schools; also that the question of whether or 
not a school shall take these examinations is still a local ques- 
tion, purely. The examinations thus initiated and developed 
made an outline or syllabus necessary. 

The first principle of syllabus reviflrion is that the Regents' 
system of schools as we understand it and as exemplified by the 
phenomenal development of our high schools in the last 20 years, 
should be preserved and a single standard of values, if you 
please, that all may agree to and accept be established, extend- 
ing to every form and dejmrtment of educational activity in the 
State. 

Unification and simplification to an utter doing away of all 
forms of duplication and waste is the chief purpose, the ultimate 
end sought in syllabus revision. This is one of the results looked 
for by the friends of unification; it is one of the results to be real- 
ized if we read aright the cautious yet fearless development thus 
far of our unified educational interests. 

The second principle is like unto the first and comes out of it, 
namely, that no academic examination other than the Regents 
is necessary for any purpose. Our high school and college 
diplomas have never received the recognition due them as aca- 
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demic certificates. I have never been able to fathom the wisdom 
of that feature of our examination systems which examines and 
re-examines on drawing and arithmetic a college graduate who 
desires to teach Greek and Latin and nothing else, and then with- 
out a single inquiry into his fitness for the work he purposes to 
undertake, gives him a license, not only to teach Greek and Latin, 
but to teach any and all of the 80 odd different subjects known to 
secondary education. A more utterly absurd condition would be 
hard to find, unless it be that of a pupil who has failed to pass 
a Regents examination being permitted to enter college by means 
of a cheaper system. Let our high schools and colleges stand 
for intellectual attainment in subject-matter; let our profes- 
sional examinations deal with the purely professional, and do 
away with this annoying and useless form of duplication and 
waste. If our high school and college standards are not high 
enough, let them be raised; but let high school and college exam- 
inations be final on subject-matter. 

A corollary to this second principle would be that the results 
of Regents examinations should be accepted for entrance by the 
colleges file same as are the results of the College Entrance Board. 
The work pf the College Entrance Board so far as this State is 
concerned is largely another form of duplication and waste. The 
great virtue of the work of this board lies in the fact that it is 
an organized attempt to secure a certificate by examinations that 
will be recognized by all colleges in all states, thereby putting 
an end to much of the useless and senseless difficulty which a 
student meets in his attempt to gain admission to many of our 
colleges ; but this is practically what the boys and girls of our 
State have enjoyed for a generation through the Regents' system 
of diplomas. 

Between the Regents' system, organized in 1870, and the College 
Board, organized in 1901, there is a striking similarity. Each has 
a central office; each prepares a set of questions to be given 
simultaneously at different places; these questions are revised 
and criticized by au editorial board; they are similarly safe- 
guarded in the printing and handling; they are sent in sealed 
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packages by express or registered mail to persons designated by 
the central office to receive them and to conduct the examina- 
tions in accordance with a set of rules prepared by the central 
office; the answers in both cases are returned to the home office, 
where they are reviewed by a canvassing board with final author- 
ity. It is difficult to see how any one conversant wath the methods 
of these two boards can consistently accept the work of one and 
^reject that of the other. 

There should be no general upheaval that would tend to dis- 
organize the work of the schools. The principles here advocated 
do not require upheaval or disorganization, but rather do they 
tend to simplify and enrich present conditions. 

Our syllabus should conform, so far as may be, to the recom- 
mendations of the great educational committees such as the com- 
mittee of ten, the committee of fifteen, the committee on sec- 
ondary education, the committee of seven, the New England 
history committee, the American Mathematical Society, etc. 
Whatever has been worked out by these and similar organizations 
that can be incorporated in our syllabus should be, and thus the 
spirit of unifying extended and, further, duplication, repetition 
and waste avoided. 

So far as I. have been able to learn, the principals are gen- 
erally satisfied with the number of subjects provided for and the 
credits given to each, the specified number of counts required 
from the different groups for an academic diploma, etc. Some 
of the suggestions that have been made to the committee are : that 
eight credits in mathematics be required instead of six; that all 
questions of law be eliminated from civics papers, and not more 
than three questions on New York State civics be set on any 
paper, questions which should be general; that some changes be 
•made in the daily program; that five problems be set and two 
required on all algebra papers; that less be required in prelimi- 
nary arithmetic and grammar; that laboratory work in geology 
and physical geography be given credit the same as is now given 
in physics, etc. ; that United States history^ be added to the pre- 
liminaries, as was generally agreed to five years ago; that 12 
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counts in English be required for all diplomas; that, if normal 
schools continue to have purely academic departments and con- 
tinue to prepare students for college in competition with high 
schools, they be required to take the same examinations; that 
greater emphasis be placed on reading in all grades; that an 
academic examination in spelling be given; that more attention 
be paid to composition writing after the children have observed 
some natural phenomena for a period, or read some book, or 
taken a journey, etc. ; that letter writing, the writing of invita- 
tions and acceptances, etc., be made more of, in short, that some 
of the traditional requirements be reduced and time and room 
made for those things which have to do with the everyday life 
of all mankind. 

Whatever changes are finally recommended to the Regents by 
the committee, and whatever suggestions may be made by the 
Regents themselves, should receive the widest publicity. Printed 
copies should be mailed to all principals, superintendents and 
teachers ; and our educational programs should give ample oppor- 
tunity for full discussion of details; and let the smaller schools 
as well as the larger be heard. 

FUNDAMENTAL OR CULTURE SUBJECTS ESSENTIAL TO 

ALL SECONDARY COURSES 

« 

BY SUF't a. W. ABRAMS^ ILION HIGH SCHOOL 

The organization and direction of our high schools and aicade- 
mies is a complex and yet at the same time a very concrete prob- 
lem, the solution of which must vary in different schools, but 
should everywhere be in accordance with certain fundamental 
principles clearly conceived and somewhat rigidly and consist- 
ently followed. I have in mind in this discussiion not so much a 
general theory of education as specific conditions which seem to 
me to exist in this State at least. 

Our question needs to be considered from two points of view : 
first, what subjects are to be incorporated into our courses of 
study; second, in what manner these subjects are to be pursued. , 
While the first element of the question is primarily the one as- 
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signed me, the second element is directly involved, and is, I hold, 
of even more importance than the first. I would point out that, 
while much excellent work is being accomplished and while prog- 
ress toward better things is being made all the time, our schools 
as a whole are not yet striving for the highest ends and are not 
realizing the best results possible. The limits of the time as- 
signed me necessarily make my treatment of the subject somewhat 
dogmatic. 

In recent years much has been said and written on the com- 
parative value of studies. The necessity of the question grows 
out of the extension of the studies of the school beyond the limits 
of the ability of any one student to pursue them all in the time 
given. It would seem that almost every phase of the question 
hadi been treated fully and by those competent to speak. There 
is little left for the practical school man to do but to sift the mass 
of discussion at hand, observe what underlies it all, formulate 
some definite working plan, and then hold to it long enough to 
realize all of its possibilities. 

AiSSuming for the present the existence of courses of study in 
our secondary schools, let us consider what are the' fundamental 
or culture subjects which should be a part of every course. Most 
persons will agree to include algebra and geometry, there being 
no other studies in the mathematical group that can be consid- 
ered parallel and equivalent. But I am satisfied that, if we are 
seeking a complete list of specific subjects which should be in- 
cluded in all courses, we may as well admit at the outset that 
no such list can be named. If general culture means " the capa- 
city to understand, appreciate, and react on the resources and 
problems of modern civilization," as Professor Hanus says it does, 
then the nrumber of subjects and the number of courses adapted 
to this primary purpose of the secondary school have been largely 
increased, and some choice is a necessity. There are, however, 
certain principles of selection to which all culture courses should 
conform. 

1 When we attempt to arrange a culture course from the exist- 
ing studies, we select first of all, not specific branches but broad 
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groups of studies from which types may be chosen. We all recog- 
nize certain broad fields of thought and investigation — language 
and literature, mathematics, natural science, history, and art. 
AH of these groups should be adiequately represented in every 
secondary course of study that makes any -claim to affording 
opportunities for general culture. Let me say in this connection 
that -the history group does not seem to me to be adequately rep- 
resenfted in the present requirements for a Regents diploma. I 
can not believe that United States history, civics, and economics, 
specially as they are frequently studied in our schools, insure 
proper training and insight in the method and spirit of historical 
studies. Yet these subjects are often the ones offered towaird a 
diploma. 

2 We would next look to see what studies within these groups 
are the broader and more fundamental. These should be required 
in place of the shorter and less comprehensive ones. For ex- 
ample, to go to the history group again, so far as general culture 
is concerned, there can be no serious question as to the relative 
value of English history and civics. The one deals with a great 
nation throughout a long period of time, touches closely the life 
of a continent of centuries, and shows the^ origin of many of our 
most vital and characteristic institutions. The other, as com- 
monly studied, does not involve the element of time, is limited in 
scope and consists largely in memorizing lists of officers, their 
duties and salaries. 

3 Laying aside the question of the relative value of so called 
formal and real studies, we at least recognize the ultimate objects 
of study to be man and nature. Because they do more to make 
the individual reflective and conscious of his relations to society^ 
those studies relating to man himself should occupy the larger 
place in our courses of study. But, as we can not go far in these 
days into the study of man without discovering the dependence of 
his higher life on nature, natural sciences should have a place in 
our courses of study. It is not a question of their being of more 
or of less value than other studies. They merely give something of 
large value not to be gotten elsewhere. 
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4 There is jet another principle to which all courses should 
conform, that of longer continuity of study in a limited number of 
subjects. CJolleges have long recognized this idea, and have given 
little or no credit for 20 week subjects. Much of the value of the 
old, rigid classical course lies in the fact that long and close atten- 
tion must be given to things so related) that there can be no omis- 
sions in the student's work. Then, too, comparatively long con- 
tinued study is required in any given field really to put the mind 
in such possession of its facts that they can be used with ease, 
freedom and indejiendence. The key to interest, of which so much 
has recently been said, is success and not variety. A limited num- 
ber of lines of work should be pursued far enough for the sense 
of mastery to begin to possess the student. 

The embodiment of these principles into our courses of study 
does not involve absolute prescription of particular branches, but 
it does place proper limits on the student's choice, or rather 
guides him in his choice. For, in the grouping of subjects in 
courses, some regard will be had for the demands of different 
classes of higher institutions and of different vocations of life. 
The student will see for what each course is an approximate prep- 
aration, and will make an intelligent choice of a course of study 
rather than a haphazard choice of branches. 

I have already indicated that the time, manner, order and 
spirit of pursuing studies and their proper grouping count for 
veiy much. Too little attention, I believe, has up to this time 
been given to applying in our schools well established principles 
of organization and teaching. Let us see more specifically how 
we are failing to realize adequately the highest culture value of 
studies. 

1 Teachers are not working with clearly conceived notions of 
the purpose of school exercises. They have in mind getting the 
class through the subject, not leading the student to react on 
the ideas presented. They strive to put into the mind a product 
which will enable the student to pass the examination, not to 
teach him the processes of thought, not to refine his tastes, not to 
givp hijft life purposes and self-mastery. 
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2 Many schools are attempting to give instruction in a wider 
range of studies than warranted by their equipment and the ex- 
tent and training of their teaching force. While certain schools 
are classed as junior, middle and senior, and while some high 
schools are large and some are small, no restriction whatever is 
placed on the number or kind of subjects in which they shall give 
instruction and conduct examinations. The result is waste in 
teaching force and equipment, and consequent loss to students. 
Many schools that could provide suitable equipment and com- 
petent teachers for a limited number of well selected studies are 
failing to get the best and most permanent results, because sound 
principles of pedagogy and organization do not underlie the selec- 
tion of the studies offered by the school, in fact, in too many cases 
the school really does not offer the subjects at all, but the students 
practically determine themselves what shall be taught. 

3 The time element in the pursuit of particular studies is 
ignored. Sufficient regard is not had either for the time when 
studies are taken up or for the length of time they are continued. 
While some attention is doubtless everywhere paid to the order 
in which subjects are taken up, still in too many cases classes 
are composed of students unequally prepared by previous train- 
ing for the grade of work to be done. However, it is the shorten- 
ing of the period of study against which I would make the most 
emphatic protest. Economics studied at the proper time and in 
the proper manner doubtless has culture value. But, when only 
three periods a week for seven or eight weeks are given to it, it is 
apparent that the subject is taken primarily for counts. A year's 
credit for chemistry is being gotten for half a year of study. 
Physics is being taken on short time study. Students in elemen- 
tary United States history are being encouraged to take the exam- 
ination in advanced United States history. Business writing, 
commercial geography and other subjects are being applied toward 
an academic diploma, and without any special study of them. 

4 Violence is done to the principle of continuity. One foreign 
language is scarcely begun before it is dropped for another. The 
work in English is interrupted and made to give way for every- 
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thing else with which it conflicts on the daily program, and the 
longer and more fundamental branches are broken off to be re- 
placed by short, unrelated informational subjects. Under such 
procedure students do not acquire those masses of apperceived 
ideas which make them confident and self-reliant. Their thoughts 
must be halting and disconnected. Is it any wonder, either, that 
on leaving school they cease to be students? Indeed, have they 
ever been students at all? The examination has been the end; 
the end accomplished, there is nothing to carry them on. No deep 
and abiding interests have been awakened by the years spent in 
school, and hence the value of the work done is small. 

5 Work is not planned and conducted with sufficient reference 
to expression. Too much credit is given for what the student 
absciss, too little for what he can give out of himself. For most 
of the work of the secondarv school the standard of measurement 
should be the ability to use the English language with clearness 
and precision in the discussion of all subject-matter pertaining to 
the studies of the course taken. So far as our present courses in 
English deal with literature, they are no more studies in English 
exj)ression than are geometry, history, botany or Cicero. Credits 
for expression in any of these studies should be given on the same 
basis as in the English studies. 

In all that I have said I have implied the absence of guiding 
courses of study. Our question assumes the existence of such 
courses. But in this State we have an open list of 74 branches 
valued at 199 counts from which the student can take with few 
limitations whatever he chooses, and, if he makes 48 counts, can 
receive a diploma. Unfortunately in too many cases this mini- 
mum standard is the chief standard of the school. Now, it is 
impossible for one to meet the requirements for college entrance 
with a 48 count diploma, and such diploma can not be said to in- 
sure the elements of general culture to its posisessor. 

It has been claimed that the State can set only minimum re- 
quirements, smd that local school authorities must be left free to 
arrange their own courses of study. This is doubtless true, but 
the State can see that acceptable courses are prepared and fol- 
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lowed. In most cases, I am sure, principals and boards of educa- 
tion would be gl^d to have their hands strengthened in this 
particular by the state authorities, and in the long run the people 
would prefer to have the school for the support of which they pay 
liberally and in which their children are being educated con- 
ducted for genuine and permanent results and not for show. It 
would be no more difficult for the Department of Education to 
require that schools submit courses of study for approval and see 
that students are graduated only on the completion of these 
courses than to require that school buildings be constructed 
according to approved plans, and I think it no less important. 
The law does not state of what shape or size we shall construct a 
schoolhouse, but it does insure certain conditions as to light, venti- 
lation, and volume of air. So all courses of study could easily 
be made to conform to certain standards and conditions pre- 
scribed by the Department, the enforcement of which would go 
far toward increasing the efficiency of the schools. 

Begent St Clair McEelway — My friends, there is a further 
division of this many-form, this multiform subject. I think that, 
when we have considered this last department of it set down here, 
we shall be thankful that the subject of education as affected by 
a relation to questions and training belongs to the preparatory 
part of our educational history, and that, after we are permitted 
to earn our living or to make our career, the effect of all this on 
our minds is regarded as of more importance than our necessity of 
keeping constantly up to the preliminary standards. The subject 
which sequentially follows is entitled on the program — a word 
which I venture to call pr6gr4m instead of pr6gram as I have 
often been admonished I should from the front — "Secondlary 
Subjects Essential to Professional Students." Dr William M. 
Polk, dean of the Cornell University college in the city of New 
York, is assigned to the discussion of the first branch of this 
subject. He will be followed by Dr.F. D. Weisse, of the New 
York College of Dentistry. Dr Polk is, I hope, present, and we 
shall certainly be glad to hear what he has to say, from the front. 
Jf he is a^ successful in bringing into the domain of ideas the 
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subject to his hand as he is in bringing into the theater of life the 
subjects to his hand, we shall none of us want his topic to he, born 
again after its matriculation under himself. 

SECONDARY SUBJECTS ESSENTIAL TO PROFESSIONAL 

STUDENTS 

BY DBAN WILLIAM M. POLK, CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

NEW YORK 

After the very graceful introduction on the part of the Vice 
Chancellor of the University, I feel even more poverty-stricken 
than before I entered the hall, for I am quite sure that expecta- 
tions have been raised that I know will be far from being fulfilled. 
When I received the invitation to present this subject to this 
audience, I took it as meaning that the speakers were to act as 
suggesters and in that way afford ample opportunity for discus- 
sion, but I have found that the subject-matter appears to be dealt 
with from beginning to end by the speaker, and as yet I have 
hear4 no criticism of the views which have been advanced. I 
trust therefore that the audience will accept what I have to say 
as food for criticism — if not here, at least for some other occasion 
when such criticism may serve a useful purpose. 

This whole question of the education necessary to professional 
work is one that comes home with peculiar force to physicians, 
for we realize that the last fifty years have put us before the 
community, before the world, in a light which we never occupied 
before. Formerly having to deal with a subject which many 
regarded as largely speculative, we have come to deal with a 
subject that in its exactness is making rapid strides each day. 
The kind of education therefore which was formerly deemed an 
essential to a fair entrance on the pursuit of the study of medicine 
is one which hardly holds good for today, and what I have to say 
is for the purpose of imprinting that point on my hearers and 
particularly on the Board of Regents, who guard and direct so 
wisely the educational function of this State. 

The minimum of liberal education required for entrance on the 
study of medicine ought not to be diflScult to state, and yet, owing 
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to a diffei-ence in standards throughout the country at large, 
divergent opinions abound. Some maintain thai nothing short 
of a college degree in arts or sciences should prevail, and some 
institutions have so adopted. Others vary in degree of exaction 
from the public school certificate to one or moi-e years of the 
college course. Owing to state lines and necessities, it is evident 
that for the present at least, each, as with this State, will fix its 
own standards. Speaking then from the standpoint of one of the 
universities of this State, I will briefly present some views as to 
the requirements which we feel at present should be made obliga- 
tory for every student intending to seek our diploma. 

Wisdom is more the result of heredity than culture ; but, wise 
as birth may permit us to be, culture adds greatly to it, and, if 
there be a calling in which cultivated wisdom is needed more 
urgently than in the one which deals with the problems of life and 
death, I fail to recall it. 

There was a time when there was &o much that was speculative 
in medicine, as I have already said, that rigid preparation for its 
study was thought by many unnecessary. But not so now. The 
untrained mind that attempts medicine today does both itself and 
the subject great injustice, and if this variety of mind is present 
in sufficient force in any given institution, it will either lower the 
standard of teaching and of examination, or put the institution 
out of business for the lack of a graduating class. If we are to 
make good doctors of medicine, we must have every hour of the 
four years allotted us in this State for purely medical subjects ; 
the fii'st two years for foundation, the last two for superstructure, 
and this exclusive of time needed for specialties, exclusive of all 
of that time which is needed for specializing in the disorders of 
the various organs, such as the eye, ear, throat, et cetera. We 
can not divide our time with any other study, be it cultural or 
other. The ever increasing demands for professional excellence 
compel us to fill our first two years, for instance, with a grade and 
an amount of laboratory work which can not be duplicated out- 
side of institutions specifically given to such work, and students 
who attempt to enter the second year of such a course without 
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having had, not the equivalent, but the exact course itself, as given 
in the first year, are -sadly handicapped from the outset. 

We are building then our educational structure so compactly 
and strongly that nothing can be introduced from without that 
has not been previously fitted along practically the same lines, in 
the same fulness and completeness. We also require trained 
minds to begin with. These statements enable u® to pass to the 
question of combined courses and then to the anwunt of general 
education needed as a foundation to medical study. I am firmly 
convinced that combined courses are not in the interest of the 
student at any part of his course and far from being in the interest 
of medical education. Our experience in the Cornell Medical Col- 
lege leads to a similar antagonism to the teaching of medical sub- 
jects for medical purposes in institutions not essentially medical. 
That variety of curriculum is a sort of combination which 
cheapens everything it touches, the subject, the men who teach, the 
students who work, and the institution that fosters it. 

If we mean to create the best system of medical education, and 
indeed I might also say cultural education, the line must be 
sharply drawn between the two, and the nearer we come to the 
creation of an atmosphere peculiar to the object sought, the better 
for all concerned. 

This brings me to the question before us. The Secondary Sub- 
jects Essential to the Study of Medicine. Owing to the purely 
technical nature of this part of the subject, what we need is the 
trained mind, or the mind well on in the training course, not to 
the point of destroying initiative but to the point of self-confidence 
in the new field entered. We need exactness, accuracy and order 
of method, preciseness and conciseness of thought and statement ; 
we need breadth of comprehension and knowledge for comparison 
and then we need memory. In fact, we require that amount of 
mental training and general culture which is acquired in obtain- 
ing the high school diploma through counts obtained in mathe- 
matics, in English, in Latin, in German or French, in history and 
civics, in jyhysics and chemistry. This should be the minimum in 
preliminary education required for admission to the study of 
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medicine in this State. It may be asked why physics and 
chemistry, and the reply i» that these subjects are essential at the 
threshold of medicine. Initial medical subjects can not be com- 
prefhended without adequate training in each of them, and they 
run a constant accompaniment throughout the whole course of 
medical study. 

In conclusion let me again say that the all-eesential in the 
medical student's mental attitude is quickness of perception, and 
the power of accurate observation. The form of instruction 
which will contribute most to these ends is that which will un- 
questionably give the best results in our department. 

I know full well there are those who maintain that no one 
should be allowed to begin the study of medicine who is not in 
full possession of a college degree; but before making that state- 
ment, they should begin by letting us understand what they mean 
by a college degree, for those of us who are here know full well 
that the requirements for graduation in so called colleges through- 
out this country differ to a considerable degree. While therefore 
I am sure that there are certain classes of schools which perhaps 
will require the degree of the best colleges as a preparation for 
the study of medicine, I assume that this institution, the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, will for the present recommend 
a position which can be taken up and maintained by all of the 
medical educational institutions throughout the State. I hope my 
comments may be of some use to that end. 

Dean Fanenil D. Weisse — Much that has been said by the last 
speaker on the question of secondary education as bearing on a 
medical education applies equally to the profession of dentistry 
and to the needs of the dental student, who is called on to acquire 
a knowledge of the fundamental departments of medicine, added 
to which are the special departments of his surgical specialty of 
dentistry. 1 have therefore nothing to add to what the last 
speaker has said, as he has most forcefully declared the stand- 
point of the needs of the student who is a candidate for the pro- 
fession of medicine in any of its departments. 
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I wish to preface my remarks by taking advantage of this 
opportunity to call attention to the present position of the State 
of New York in being the only state in the Union which today 
possesses established and accepted bases of professional prelimi- 
nary education, namely, in the existing medical student certificate, 
dental student certificate, law student certificate and others. For 
this pooition the State has to thank the silent, conservative and 
evolutionary work that has been carried forward during the past 
10 or 12 years by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 

I would also call attention to another accomplished good work 
of the Regents of the University of the State of New York in the 
unique — ^New York State the only one possessing it — and admir- 
ably perfected system of public Regents examinations, by which 
intellectual culture, outside and beyond the school period of life, 
is made possible to men and women of all ages and conditions, 
the same being acquired in the leisure hours from their daily, 
vocaitions. I do not think this work receives the full apprecia- 
tion that it should as a factor in the intellectual uplifting of the 
community at large. 

Now to the question of secondary subjects essential to pro- 
fessional students. One of the papers on the subject of secondary 
ediucation, the synopsis of which I have before me, asserts: "A 
tentative definition of secondary education is equivalent to high 
school education." Further on, after presenting certain points, 
it says: " The resultant pr>ogram is partly cultural, partly com- 
mercial, partly industrial, or it is a heterogeneous adaptation of 
these three elements, and secondary education lacks unity of pur- 
I)Ose." From all the subjects presented to the high school pupil in 
the curriculum of the high schools, 74 in number, he is allowed to' 
choose 48 counts in the first, secon<I, third and fourth years 
There is no purpose in the selection of his studies as regards his 
future life work. The Regents of the University, in their estab- 
lishment of the medical student's ceri ificate, the dental student's 
certificate and the law student's certificate, have pointed the way 
to a possible solution of this heterogeneous character of the high 
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Bchool education and to that end I would suggest the following 
further step. 

For several years I have urged on the secretary of the Board 
of Regents the propriety of establishing in the high schools special 
certificates, namely, medical, dental, law and for other professions, 
each having its special curriculum which the high school pupil 
could elect to pursue with the intent of earning the same as the 
preliminary educaftion for the profession of his choice. For these 
special certificates academic subjects could be so selected as to 
constitute collectively a liberal education preliminary to the pro- 
fessional education. If this could be carried out, it would be the 
crowning achievement of the educational system of the State of 
New York. It would take away the heterogeneous character 
referred to of the secondary or high school education in that the 
pupil could select the specialized course toward his professional 
career, and every step that he would take under those circum- 
stances could be guided by the judgment of those who know what 
he wants, so that the high school pupil would really commence 
his professional education at the commencement of his high school 
work. 

The educational periods of eight years of public school — six 
to 14 — and four years of high school — 14 to 18 — should pre- 
pare a candidate with a sufficiently liberal education at 18 
years to enter a professional college or university department, 
60 that at 21 or 22 years he would be prepared for his professional 
career. In this country life is so strenuous that we should not 
make a moneyocracy (excuse the coinage) of a professional edu- 
cation, so that only the rich man can afford to put a son in a pro- 
fession, because of the years of time of support and the expense 
of education entailed by unnecessary lengthening of courses of 
study. 

The curriculums of the several professional student certificates 
could be determined by the faculties of the respective professions 
in the State, and through the respective professional councils 
already created by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, they could be presented to the educational authorities 
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of the state to be incorporated in the forthcoming syllabus of 
1905-10 as specialized high school elective courses. At first these 
specialized courses wo.uld be purely elective, allowing the broad 
elective system of high school education to prevail as in the past 
for the obtaining of these student certificates, but time would soon 
bring about the ultimate election by the pupil of the specialized 
curriculum that his future chosen profession calls for. 

All professional student certificates should have: (1) as a 
fundamental element an English education of 8 count value; (2) 
a history element of 6 to 8 count value; (3) a language element of 
8 count value — Latin or the equivalent of a modern language; 
(4) a mathematics element — fundamental and applied — of 8 to 
10 count value; (5) a scientific element of 6 to 8 count value; (6) 
special academic subjects of 6 to 8 count value. 

In the special interest of the medical specialty of dentistry I 
would ask so far as the prospective dental student is concerned, 
that more of the high schools of the State be equipped with 
plants for manual training or shop work which would be. among 
the academic subjects. I make this point at this time to draw 
special attention to this need. Not only is it important to the 
future dental surgeon, but this manual training is also impor- 
tant to the skilful surgeon. It is to the interest of the medical 
profession in general that provision be made for more general 
manual training in the high school of the State. 

Prof. George A. Ferguson — [Abstract] I petition on behalf of 
the colleges I represent, to have the examination include the 
following: (1) a subject not included in the academic counts, 
arithmetic; (2) elementary phj^sics; (3) English; (4) Latin or 
German. 

Begent McKelway — If there is any one present who would like 
to ask any of the speakers who have specially addressed us any 
questions, I should be glad to have him avail himself of the 
opi)ortunity. 

There will be a meeting in this chamber tonight at 8 o'clock of 
a more general character than those held here during the day. 
The speakers will be Dr William J. Milne of the New York State 
Normal College in this city, who will talk on the startling propo- 
sition that qualifications for teachers are not determined by 
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examination — we have apparently been discussing the reverse of 
that proposition — and Regent Charles A. Gardiner, vv^hose 
address will be on " The True Expansion of the Empire State," 
by which, I beg with some knowledge to say, he means the true 
intellectual and moral expansion of our commonwealth. 

Elementary education 

Begent Daniel Beach — It affords me great pleasure to be put 
in this division, and to join with you this afternoon in any dis- 
cussion that may be had, for the reason that in my early life my 
work was in the elementary schools in this State. More than 50 
years ago I began to study the subject of pedagogy, as worked 
out bv the old state normal school, then located in this city. 
As a pupil in school I was favored by having as my teacher 
one of the early graduates of that school. From him I learned 
some of the primary elementary things to be done in the con- 
duct of schools. The influence and inspiration of the first prin- 
cipal of the Albany State Normal School, Prof. David R. Page, 
reached all over the State. His great work, Theory and Prac- 
tice of TeacJimg^ may now be considered old-fashioned, still we 
of the older generation of teachers owe to it much of the measure 
of success we may have attained in our teaching in the elemen- 
tarv schools. 

I feel at home with the teachers of the elementary schools, 
also with the teachers and principals of state normal schools, 
whose work was primarily intended to subserve the interests of 

the elementarv schools of the State. 

«/ 

Though for nearly 20 years I have been associated with the 
Board of Regents, having charge of higher education, my sym- 
pathies and solicitude have been with the elementary schools. 
Their work lies at the foundation, and, unless we have properly 
conducted elementary- schools and projier instruction in them, 
we can not have successful work in the high schools and 
academies. 

THE FITNCTIONS OF A NORMAL SCHOOL 

HY PRTN.' 0. T. MC FARI.ANE, nROCKPORT NORMAL SCHOOL 

Today in all civilized countries, but more specially in our own, 
it is a matter of comuion belief that a body of educated people 
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is at all times far more safe, sane and orderly than an equal num- 
ber who are uneducated. Because of this, it is generally held that 
it is entirely proper for a government to insist that each child be 
given at least an elementary education, and to this end compulsory 
education laws have been enacted in nearly every state in the 
Union. 

If this faith in an educated people is justified by the facts, 
and the right of the State 1*0 insist on public education is acknowl- 
edged, the establishment of schools, the outlining of the principles 
to govern in the construction of courses of study, the training, 
examining, and all licensing of teachers, and the inspection of 
the wK>rk done by them are duties which an enlightened govern- 
ment is morallv bound to assume. 

It goes quite without saying, that the supremely important 
thing, from every point of view, is that the teaching, whatever 
the amount, should be of the very highest attainable excellence. 

Good teaching, however, can not be secured without good 
teachers, nor these without training. Attempts to find the right 
kind of teachers and eliminate the poor ones, by meiins of a sys- 
tem of examinations and licenses alone, have failed. In the long 
run teachers selected in this way have i)i"oven much less satisfac- 
tory than have those who were trained for their work. This has 
resulted in the creation by the State of institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers. Of these the normal schools are by far the most 
important. 

If, then, the question be asked, " What is the function of a 
normal school?" there can be but one answer, "To train teach- 
ers." That is the purpose for which normal schools were created, 
and it is the duty of every one concerned with their management 
to hold them steadily to that work. In a sense they are, or should 
be, as severely technical in character as medical and law schools 
or theological seminaries. 

The important thing for us to consider at this time, however, 
is the fact that, when for any period of a person's life the State 
insists on his attending school, it thereby becomes morally bound 
to guarantee the efficiency of the instruction given and, when 
other sources of supply fail, to train the teachers. 
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It is not intended to argue that there is no need of professional 
training for teachers in secondary schools, nor to intimate that 
in this training the State has no interest. Quite to the contrary. 
Every wise government has the greatest interest in secondary 
education and secondary teaching, an interest which our own 
state government has abundantly manifested time after time. 
But it is important to make note of the fact that the State's first 
duty is to the children who are, under the law^ forced into school 
often against their will. 

The time was once, and that not so long ago as to be lost in 
the mists of antiquity, when the opportunity for a free education 
offered to the majority of children living outside of the larger 
towns and cities was limited to that afforded bv rural or so called 
district schools. It was natural enough, therefore, that in the 
early days of normal schools many of their graduates took posi- 
tions and did therr teaching there. Indeed, there are some who 
maintain even now that normal school graduates should be re- 
quired to do their teaching in the district schools. 

To insist on that, however, is as undesirable as it is impossible. 
The past 65 years have witnessed great changes in this country, 
not alone industrially and socially, but educationally as well. 
The density of population has increased enormously; hamlets 
have become villages; villages, towns; towns, cities; and in thou- 
sands of localities new settlements have come into existence. But 
far more important than the mere fact of an increase in popula- 
tion, so far as education is concerned, is the source of that in- 
crease. During all of these years there have been poured into this 
country millions of the uneducated of Europe, whose children, 
with generations of illiteracy as their inheritance, have been taken 
into our public schools to be made into right-minded, clean- 
hearted intelligent American citizens. 

Such conditions as these constitute awful burdens under which 
to attempt to make progress, and yet, in spite of it all, progress, 
most wonderful progress has been made. Educational values 
have been discussed and to some extent measured ; the principles 
underlying the construction of courses have been agreed on; the 
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'wx)rk of the early school years has been properly graded ; the great 
desirability of a free education much more liberal than is required 
by law has become a matter of general recognition, and in many 
places provision has been made for it. All this means that the 
d.ay of the old-time district school has gone forever. Instead^ 
we now have a great school system with the elementary work 
fully graded and properly articulated with that of the secondary 
or high schools. 

It is attendance on instruction in these elementary schools 
that the law requires. It is for teachers in these grades that 
there is great demand. It is as teachers in these grades that the 
majority of normal school graduates now find positions. It is 
the function of normal schools to train teachers, but more 
specially to train teachers for the grades of the common schools. 
It is true of course here, as in every other field of human activity 
where the demand for skilled workers is greatly in excess of the 
supply, the better of the positions open to them are taken by the 
normal graduates, and the poorer ones left to be filled in some 
other way, means for which have been provided. 

If this then is the function of normal schools, what now is to 
be said of the academic training of this to-be teacher, and where 
is it to be provided? It is universally acknowledged that the 
teacher's knowledge should cover a field much greater than he 
will be called on to cover in his teaching. An academic education 
which includes a four year course in a good high school ought to 
be sufficient preparation for grade teachers. 

While the State insists on only an elementary education for 
all of its citizens, it nevertheless recognizes the desirability of an 
education much more liberal. In our own State, through the 
Department of Education, encouragement has been given to all 
communities so minded to establish schools offering a full or par- 
tial high school course, the latest act of legislation along this line 
being the authorized expenditure of $100,000 in the payment of 
tuition in high schools for students not resident in the districts 
where high schools are located. 
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With academic privileges thus liberally provided, there seems 
to be no reasonable excuse for any technical school to enter that 
field of work. If the teaching in the high schools is not good, if 
the results secured are not satisfactory, true economy demands 
that steps be taken to remedy the evils where they exist, rather 
than to multiply needlessly academic departments. An agree- 
ment on the part of high schools to furnish the needed academic 
preparation and on the part of technical or professional schools 
to accept this academic training at its face value would seem to 
be an arrangement not only economical but also mutually fair. 

Such academic preparation as is necessary for a technical course 
ought to be demanded as a condition of entrance to technical 
schools. All this applies to normal schools. Almost continuously 
since the day they were established, they have been charged with 
being state high schools, giving work almost purely academic in 
character and utterly lacking in all of the qualities which would 
justify their existence as professional institutions. Though a good 
part of this criticism is and always has been prompted by motives 
which will not bear investigation, candor compels the admission 
that in the very earliest days of their history there was some 
truth in the charges. Originally the most bitter complaints came 
from those interested in the old-time academies, some of whose 
tuition-paying students the new schools attracted. With the 
growth of the free high school system these complaints have grad- 
ually died out, existing only in the immediate neighborhood of the 
normal schools themselves. 

It will profit a little perhaps to ask why the normal schools 
ever attempted academic instruction, and if such be the case, why 
academic work is still continued. In the early days of normal 
school history it was found that the students admitted came with 
but a meager academic preparation, and that in order to guar- 
antee the soundness of the scholarship of their graduates a con- 
siderable amount of academic teaching was necessary. A four 
year course of study was adopted, and provision for this academic 
work was made therein. This action was made necessary by the 
conditions of the time, but, as educational conditions changed 
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and the elementary courses were graded, and high schools were 
established, this four year course of study was from time to time 
changed in character, till at the present time it is far from pos- 
f^essing the academic aspect which it once had, though it can not 
be said to have lost it entirely. 

At the present time even the entrance examinations for admis- 
sion to these four year courses are such that they may easily be 
passed by a student properly prepared to enter on a high school 
course. If of legal school age, a student who passes these exam- 
inations may complete a normal school course and obtnin a license 
to teach in the s<ame length of time that it would take him to 
complete a high school course. 

Again at the present time the legal age for entering a normal 
school is set at such a point, IC years, that in a properly gi'aded 
system of schools the student finds it possible before reaching it 
to be well along in the high school course. And this age, which is 
the minimum, might with profit to the profession be made greater. 

Reviewing the facts as already presented, therefore, we have 
the following reasons why a high school graduation should be 
demanded as a condition of normal entrance. 

1 The vast majority of normal graduates are employed in the 
grades of the common schools. Children can not be properly 
prepared for high school work unless the teachers who have that 
preparation in charge know from personal experience what that 
high school work is to be. 

2 Professional institutions may reasonably demand for entrance 
the academic preparation necessary to pursue with pi\)fit their 
technical courses. 

3 It is universally acknowledged that a teacher should know 
more than he is called on to teach, and an academic education 
which includes a four year high school course ought to be sufficient 
preparation for grade teachers. 

4 The general establishment of high schools capable of giving 
this academic preparation makes it no longer necessary to con- 
tinue in normal schools courses of study, any large part of which 
is made up of purely academic work. 
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5 The SLge at which it is profitable for a person to take up prep- 
aration for teaching is such that a high school course may reason- 
ably be completed before entering a normal. 

This paper has, therefore, been devoted to the following claims : 

1 It is the business of normal schools to prepare teachers for 
the grades of the' common schools. 

2 High school graduation should be demanded as a condition of 
normal entrance. 

3 The courses offered should be purely professional. 

Of the work to be done by pedagogic institutions of higher and 
lower grade nothing has been said, because these have their own 
problems which are being discussed by others at this meeting. It 
may not be improper to hope, however, that some way may be 
found to acceptance at its full value of the work done in any 
pedagogic institution by the one of next higher grade. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHERS TRAINING CLASS 

OR SCHOOL 

BY SUP'TiS. B. shear, KINGSTON 

The topic for discussion naturally divides into two distinct 
parts, and, in the consideration of the various questions which 
will arise, we must necessarily take some things for granted. 

I think we shall all agree that, in our process of educational 
development, we have arrived at a point where the professional 
training of teachers should be mandatory, not because the 
remuneration warrants a teaiJher in making adequate prepara- 
tion, but because the public are demanding trained teachers, 
and because teachers are demanding increased recognition, 
increased compensation, and they desire as well to have their 
work regarded as that of a profession. Never can these condi- 
tions be realized till training is demanded on the part of every 
teacher. 

To meet this demand for professional training, the State has 
provided 12 normal schools in as many sections of the State. 
Each school is thoroughly equipped, and is prepared to furnish 
instruction and training to prospective teachers from any part 
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of the state. I think in number of schools, course of instruc- 
tion, completeness of organization, adequacy of equipment, our 
state leads all others in facilities for professional training of 
teachers. One not acquainted with our conditions might wonder 
what more is needed, and why. 

As we discuss the function of the training class and the train- 
ing school, it will be necessary for us to answer these questions. 
That each has a function at the present time and under present 
conditions^ scarcely admits discussion. My experience with both 
has led me to believe that each performs an important oflSce in 
the work of training teachers. 

I think we may ask regarding either, why this particular 
means of training rather than a normal school? Does the train- 
ing class or a training school benefit any one who could not 
secure equal or larger privileges in the normal school? Does 
your organization benefit your local system professionally or 
financially? Do you do anything which can not be as well done, 
and perhaps better, elsewhere? Are you not, by furnishing local 
training for local teachers, bringing about conditions which are 
positively i)ernicious? Would it not be better to dispense with 
both training classes and training schools, and depend entirely 
on normal schools? These questions are being asked by fair- 
minded educators, and they should be answered fairly and as 
fully as possible. 

First, the training class. Our rural schools above all, have 
suffered in the past, and still suffer, because of untrained 
teachers. Here in the rural schools is the first great demand for 
better teachers. 

The demand for normal graduates in city and village schools 
is so great in proportion to the supply that normal graduates are 
seldom found in the rural schools. I think this condition is 
established, independent of the question of salary. Of course, 
the rural schools, as a rule, pay less than the village or city 
schools, and are less desirable on this account, but the more 
thorough grading and more desirable conditions would lead 
normal graduates to seek positions in villages or cities inde- 
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pendent of the question of compensation. Obviously then, we 
can not look to the normal schools to train teachers for the rural 
district. Training schools established in the cities are preparing 
teachers for the particular city in which the school is located; 
hence, it seems to me the preparation of rural teachers devolves 
almost entirely on the training classes. 

In every country district, we find young people who have had 
very few educational advantages, yet who are ambitious and who 
are anxious to do something to earn a living and to make some- 
thing of themselves. To many of these, the normal school is out 
of the question. 

The requirements for entering the city training schools are as 
high as for entrance to the normal, the course is nearly as long, 
the distance is sometimes greater, and the expense is fully as 
much. These young people then must enter a training class near 
their own home. 

The functions of these classes are many and important. A 
very considerable part of the work is the observation and prac- 
tice. That this may be done intelligently and systematically, it 
is necessary that the training class teacher instruct the members 
how to observe intelligently. Outlines should be prepared and 
discussed, indicating important i>oints to be observed regarding 
the room, the teacher and the pupils. Observation thus becomes 
sysltematic, and the subsequent discussion is definite and 
valuable. 

I believe that observation is conducted with less system and 
less value than the practice itself. I believe there should be a 
large amount of observation before practice is attempted. Mere 
theoretic discussion of schoolroom conditions is a very poor 
preparation for a practical application of psychologic and peda- 
gogic principles. Practice should of course be carried on under 
careful scrutiny and wise criticism. 

Every teacher in a union school in which a training class is 
organized is inspired to do better work, to maintain better disci- 
pline, to employ better methods, to insist on more hygienic con- 
ditions and more thorough organization because she knows her 
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work is to be observed. Contact with the training class teacher 
inspires her with a greater profes««ionaI spirit, with higher ideals 
and broader views. 

The effect of this on the school is apparent to the public with 
whom the school comes to hold a more commanding position, 
and the ultimate result must be greater appreciation of teachers 
and increased compensation. 

The presence of a training class made up of young people hav- 
ing a definite purpose arid an intense earnestness has a powerful 
influence on all the pupils in the school, specially the high school 
students. Discipline is improved, there is greater earnestness in 
the work, and a greater spirit of loyalty throughout the entire 
scBool. 

The effect of the training class teacher on the members of her 
class changes the entire tenor of the life of each individual. 
Many are led as a result, to take a full high school course, or even 
a college or normal course. The school spirit growing out of 
the training class organization is sometimes tremendous. Not 
only does the class benefit the school in this respect during the 
course, but the members as they go back to the rural schools as 
teachers will impart this enthusiasm to their pupils, with the 
result that a larger number and better prepared pupils will go to 
the village schools each year, and they will go imbued with the 
spirit of loyalty taken on from contact with their teachers. The 
training class alumni are a very strong factor in filling up the 
village high schools and in leading country boys and girls to look 
for something beyond the three R's. 

When rural schools are taught by trained teachers, a greater 
degree of interest is manifested by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, with the result that the attendance is increased, a more 
thorough spirit of cooperation exists, and as a result, salaries 
are increased. Oftentimes increased experience and continued 
study on the part of individual training class teachers, enable 
them to work back into the village and even into the city schools. 
A large number of these are constantly working to secure the state 
certificate, that they may have a life credential without the loss 
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of time and expense incident to attendance on a normal school. 
Fortunately, the number of young people entering the commis- 
sioner's examination is growing smaller year by year, and this 
condition is directly traceable to the training class, and to the 
higher standard demanded all along the line. 

From a financial Btandpoint, I think the villages and towns 
supporting* a training class receive more from the State than the 
actual cost of maintaining the class; but, be this as it may, the 
mere money considerations can scarcely be weighed against other 
and more important considerations. 

The time is past when the training class is maintained simply 
to secure an appropriation from the State. The training class 
teacher no longer instructs the training class incidentally. She 
must be prepared for her work, must give her time to the work, 
and must insist on professional work on the part of the members. 
There has been a wonderful advance in these directions within the 
last 15 years. 

I have not attempted to compare the work of the training class 
with that of the normal school. These two can not be compared. 
I have simply indicated the function of the training class as such. 
Its position is unique, and so long as the rural school exists, its 
necessity is imperative. 

Again, as to the training school. The necessity for such an 
organization arises from conditions entirely different from those 
above enumerated: The training school has to do with the prep- 
aration of city teachers, and the question, why the training school 
rather than the normal school, assumes a different aspect. 

Of course, in every city there are certain bright, capable girls 
with aptitude for the teaching profession, who, for pecuniary and 
other reasons, are unable to leave home, and to take a normal 
course; but this is only one of the many phases of the question. 
In most cities, the majority of the teachers are local, and must 
necessarily be so. I see no particular reason why it should not be 
so, and the question of their training is of first imi)ortance. 

The requirements for admission to the training school are as 
great as for entrance to the normal school, and, while the two 
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years course in the city training school is not equivalent to the 
normal school course, it is, in some respects, preferable. 

Observation and practice constitute a very important part of 
the work. Most normal schools of the State are situated in small 
towns where opportunity for observation is limited. The mem- 
bers of the city training school have a much broader field for 
observation and for practice. Furthermore, they observe real 
rather than ideal conditions; they observe the same methods of 
instruction and discipline; the application of the same course of 
study, and instruction in the same special subjects that will con- 
front them when they begin their actual work. They can have, 
and should have fullest opportunity to observe all grades! of 
work, and all conditions of organization offered in their particular 
city ; hence, the greater practical value of observation and prac- 
tice in connection with the city training school. Of course, this 
observation and practice can not always be carried on under criti- 
cism, but the conditions are always real, and the observations can 
not be valueless. 

Practice, which at first should be done under direct observa- 
tion and criticism, can soon come to be accomplished by using 
the members of the training school as substitutes, giving the super 
intendent of schools an opportunity to observe the work of his 
prospective teachers, and enabling him to form an opinion on 
something more than mere recommendations when it comes to the 
matter of selection. 

Danger from the " breeding in process " is minimized by care- 
ful selection, by providing for visiting days each year, whereby 
teachers visit other cities and other systems, and observe Other 
methods of instruction and discipline and organization. Each 
teacher so visiting should be required to make a written report 
of her visits to the teachers of her own particular school when 
she would have returned. Furthermore, in every city there are 
suflQcient foreign teachers to infuee new blood, and to impart new 
ideas to the locally trained teachers. 

The smaller number of students who make up a training school 
enables the instructors to give more individual attention, both in 
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instruction and in criticism, and smaller classes lead to greater 
freedom of expression and greater manifestation of individuality 
on the part of the members. 

A strong city training school is a wonderful impetus to the 
whole city system. It is not only a model school to be observed 
by the teachers of the city, but the fact that they, themselves, are 
to be observed leads to better methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion, and to more thorough organization. From the training 
school should emanate ideas and ideals which serve as an uplift 
to every department of the work. 

It may be that financially, the city training school does not 
pay, but professionally, it pays largely. It enables superintend- 
ents to raise the standard of the teaching force without arousing 
the local opposition which might result from the introduction of 
too many foreign teachers. 

Altogether it seems to me that both the training class and the 
training school perform functions entirely without the province 
of the normal school. Neither can be dispensed with; both are 
being strengthened and improved year by year; and both will 
continue to offer opportunit}^ to young people desiring to teach, 
and who would otherwise be deprived of the advantage of any pro- 
fessional training whatever. 

Inspector Willis D. Graves — ^For seven years I have devoted a 
large share of my time to the interests of the training class and 
training schools of the fetate, and this fact is my excuse for taking 
a few moments of your time. I am pleased with the eminently 
fair and, I think I must consider it, complimentary attitude taken 
by Sup't Shear in discussing the functions of the training classes 
and training schools. 

The more I have seen of the work of these classes and schools, 
of the increased efficiency and growth of that work, of what it is 
doing for the common schools of the State, the more convinced I 
am of its value and importance. 

The question of increasing the requirements of admission to 
training classes is a question that has been considered at length 
by those who have been directly connected with this work. We 
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require today a Regents preliminary certificate and at least 14 
higher counts for admission to a training class, provided the candi- 
date enters on Regents credentials. In fact, while this is the 
minimum requirement, it is safe to say that the great mass of 
those now entering training classes present considerably more 
than this minimum requirement. I recall one training class for 
the piast year that has registered 17 high school graduates, all 
holding Regents academic diplomas, out of a total registration of 
20 members, and it is not an uncommon thing today to find a 
majority of the students in a training class full high school 
graduates. I think an important function of the training class 
has not been mentioned, and that is the fact that these classes in 
every community where they are established are spreading through 
that community the idea that the training of teachers is an im- 
portant matter; that what to do in a schoolroom is perhaps as 
much of a trade to be learned as are some other trades. As train- 
ing class members go to their homes, wherever a class is organized, 
they are from day to day bringing home live school questions. 

During the last year there have been employed in this State 8400 
graduates of training classes and training schools, an increase of 
over 1100 in a single year. Last year the increase, I think, was 
about 1200 in a single year; in other words, the increase of 
teachers who are graduates from training schools and training 
classes in this State, in. two years, has been practically 25j^. 

It has been stated that the number of teachers today working 
in uniform certificates is much less than ever before. It is also 
true that the number of such answer papers looked over at this 
department js very much less than ever before and growing less 
every year. There are now very few third grade teachers in this 
State. One school commissioner told me that he had only three in 
his commissioner district, and a number of commissioners have 
told me that the majority of the teachers in the schools of their 
districts are graduates of training classes. 

Looking at the work which these training class teachers are 
doing for the State, at the necessity of this wotk, at its growth, 
at the commendation which the work receives, we must feel that 
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training classes have still an important mission to perform. 1 
do not think it i-s feasible to increase the requirements for admis- 
sion to these classes just yet. We have all noted the fact that 
within the last 10 years young ladies, more particularly, have been 
called on to fill positions which were not previously filled by such 
persons. I know of one country village where today 11 young 
1-adies are holding clerical positions of various kinds. Ten years 
ago in this village not one was to be found. The fact is, we are 
having difficulty in some parts of the State in getting teachers 
enough to supply the common schools, and, if we raise the require- 
ments much higher than they are now, the result will be that we 
shall discourage entrance to training classes to an extent, perhaps, 
which will leave many schools without teachers, unless such 
teachers are supplied by temporary permits. If you will look over 
the statistics of the Department of Public Instruction for the last 
two or three years, you will find that there have been too many 
of these temporary licenses issued. While we should like to make 
the requirements of teachers as high as possible, while no one, I 
believe, would be more glad to see these requirements raised than 
I, still I can not feel that the time has yet arrived, when this 
should be done. 

There is no rivalry between the normar schools of this State and 
the training schools, unless it be a generous rivalry. I am sure 
we never say to a student, " You can get in a training class what 
you can get in a normal school"; that would be absurd. With 
something like 8000 graduates from normal schools employed in 
this State and an equal number from the training schools and 
training classes, it is not time to call a halt or to make any experi- 
ments that might prove injurious. 

THE LACK OF CONNECTION BETWEEN THE WORK OF 
THE GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL 

BY PRIN. C. H. WOOLSBY, POUGHKBBPSIE HIGH SCHOOL 

It will be well, perhaps, to state at the outset that it is not 
the aim of this, paper to find fault with any individual or class 
of individuals, or to afi!ect an air of superiority in regard to the 
shoartcomings of any one. We sincerely wish to find out what 
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causes the gap between the work of the grammar school and the 
high school and to' devise remedies that will counteract an unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs that exists in the majority of the high 
schools of the country. The trouble has been and still is a seri- 
ous one. In some places it is growing worse or shows no signs 
of improvement, and in others a slight change for the better may 
be detected. In many instances, bridging the gap is the most 
serious problem the high school is called on to solve. In a few 
schools, less than half a dozen out of more than 70, a solution, 
or what passes for such, seems to have been effected. Perhaps 
these few may furnish the leaven that will leaven the whole mass. 

It is not fair that so much of the effort and energy of the high 
school should be expended in correcting deficiencies for which it 
is only partially responsible. I say partially responsible because 
the high school is not free from blame, and more blame may 
attach to it than the high school is willing to admit. Now that 
both parties have been remiss, the difficulty should be obviated 
by advances from the one and by actual help from the other. 
What these concessions and advances should be, will be dis- 
cussed later. 

We know that there are many schools in which a break 
between the work of the last grammar year and the first high 
school year exists in some form or another. Ninety-seven high 
school principals in the larger cities of 18 northern states from 
Massachusetts to California received a circular letter bearing on 
this point. In the replies, except two, were statements, some of 
them very emphatic, that a break existed. 

The questions submitted were as follows: 

1 Do you find any break between the work of the last year of 
the grammar school and the first year of the high school? 

2 In what way does this break in the work show itself? 

3 What, in your opinion, causes the break? 

4 What means are you using, or would you use, to obviate the 
difficulty? 

In answer to the first question. Is there a break? two princi- 
pals, one from Indiana and one from Ohio, replied there was 
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none; one principal from Pennsylvania said there was no natural 
break but an artificial one; all the others, more than 70 in num- 
ber, said there was a break and expressed themselves, some 
mildly and others with decided emphasis. 

To the second question, How does the break show itself? the 
answers were various, but the general tenor was the failure to 
do good work in the first year of the high school. A few quo- 
tations will give specific ideas of the ways the break in the work 
appeared to different observers. To quote: "In the difficulties 
the scholars find in mastering the work of the first year"; 
" inability to do independent work " ; " inability to fall in at first 
with high school ways"; "inability to grasp problems of high 
school course "; " in the failure to adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions, new studies, new environment"; "in poorly prej)ared 
work in the first year"; "in the inability to prepare work at 
home without assistance"; "lack of self-control and power to 
work unaided"; "in apparent helplessness and lack of initia- 
tive"; " in the lack of thought power and the ability to express 
thought." And some of the quotations differently worded might 
pass as causes of the break instead of its manifestations. 

Some of these phenomena are due to a lack of such training as 
will give the pupil power to apply his knowledge to a solution 
of the problems that confront him. For this the grammar school 
alone is responsible, and the high school can offer nothing but 
suggestions. Those phenomena that arise from changed condi- 
tions, studies and environment, would readily disappear with a 
more harmonious relation and a better acquaintance between the 
grammar school and the high school. 

To the third and fourth questions the answers were particu- 
larly full. The replies to the third question, "What causes the 
break? " were in a general way, lack of coordination of the work, 
too much departmenltal work in the high school, pupils do not 
know how to study, they are immature, dazed by changed condi- 
tions in regard to studies, methods and conditions. Many prin- 
cipals say essentially that the cause of the break is due to the 
fact that the pupil with the resources he has can not do his work, 
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many giving reasons why Ids' resources are few and his initiative 
feeble. He gets " too much assistance in the grades " which is 
evidenced by the fact that he can not work without such assist- 
ance when he comes to the high school. One principal says a 
cause of the break is the change from no home study in the 
grades to two or three hours when in the high school. This point 
is an important one. 

It should not be a diflftcult matter to conduct the work in the 
last year of the grades so that the pupil would need to do school 
work at home. A change so abrupt as this would task the capa- 
bilities of good pupils, let alone those of average ability and 

capacity. 

Another principal says the trouble is caused by "a chan|,:» 

from an intimate acquaintance with one teacher in all subjechi 
to four teachers in four subjects." This personal relation 
between the teacher and pupil at this time is the strongest factcjr 
in a pupil's succes®. We all know that the teachers who shq 
regarded as friends by their pupils get the most and best work 
from them. Of course this can be carried so far that it runs 
into the objection made by one principal, " that the pupils were 
mothered by their teachers." The ^- sympathetic and familiar 
conditions of the grammar school " should not be absent merely 
because the pupil has entered the high school. Departmental 
work can be unbending and yet include in it a little of the milk 
of human sympathy. 

The change from two sessions to one seems to many principals 
a source of poor work. They think this change " leads pupils to 
think they have more time than they know what to do with," and 
they " do not know how to take the proper advantage of their 
liberty." If public opinion demands one session in the high 
school, then it should take pains to see that the pupils give the 
paH)per amount of time at home for preparing school work. Unless 
the school is supported by the public in this respect, there should 
be no complaint about poor work. I fail to see how a one session 
school can cover the work demanded by the colleges without the 
support of an elevated public opinion. In a one session school 
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the burden of the responsibility for good work is more on the pub- 
lic than on the school. 

The lack of pressure in the grammar grades, too much teaching 
and supervision, not enough work, too much memory work, are 
also given as causes of the break. These, I think, operate in an 
indirect way as they tend to destroy the pupiPs' desire to become 
self-reliant and to do independent work. 

Some of the causes mentioned thus far for the break seem to be 
more or less mechanical and not caused by a failure to work along 
pedagogic lines. That the pupil is not able to work independently 
shows a defect in training that has no relation, except in a remote 
way, to mechanical difficulties. The reasons given for the pupil's 
lack of training are that lower grade language work is not prac- 
tical, as it does not develop power of expression, that his instruc- 
tion does not create the power to think independently, that he can 
concentrate his mind for a short time only. The quality of the 
work done in many instances in the first year wamants the belief 
that this is true. Pupils show there the deficiencies just enumer- 
ated. If there were a striving for a deeper content, and^ if the 
child were led to expend his energies on knowing more thoroughly 
a few subjects and their intimate relations to the more advanced 
work in the same lines, these failings would be obviated in a 
marked degree. So fiar as my experience goes, most of the failures 
of the first year are traceable to these deficiencies more than to any 
other causes. 

One principal gave as the reason for the break the radical 
difference in the quality of the instructors, as the high school facul- 
ties are recruited from higher institutions of learning, and very 
often there is a lack of sympathy, and a lack of appreciation of 
the ability of the child. This is an imi>ortant point and is dis- 
cussed fully later. Another principal says, but with how much 
feeling I am unable to state, that the cause of the break is the 
change in the hour for luncheon. A principal in Pennsylvania 
says there are too many specialists in the high school who are 
teaching their subjects but are forgetting the subject, the child. 
Unfortunately that statement is true.. This is the day of the 
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specialist. He is irritated and ill at ease if suddienly called on 
to assist in some work outside of his specialty. As with phy- 
sicians so with school teachers, the one who excels in general work, 
that 1®, has the ability to do good work in several subjects, will 
later make the beet specialist. You can get few specialists to 
accept this view. 

Thus far I have enumerated with some comment of my own, a 
few of the more important causes of the break, that have been sug- 
gested by high school principals. Many more have been suggested, 
but it would be taxing your patience too much to recite them. 
Some of them api)ear trivial when taken individually, but when 
taken in the aggregate are of much importance and perhaps exer- 
cise more influence for harm than we are aware. 

You will notice that these causes are not the fault of the 
grammar school, alone but that the high school must take a good 
share of them to itself; and these it is the duty of the high school 
to correct at once. 

The Implies to the fourth question " What means are you using, 
or would you use, to obviate the dilficulty ?" show that much atten- 
tion has been given to the subject for a long time. Two principals 
said they were using no remedies for the break ; more than 25 said, 
" join the eighth grade to the high school and put algebna and 
Latin in the grammar grade." Of the following suggestions, more 
than two principals gave some one as remedies : " Teachers from 
high school should see grammar school work and consult with 
grammar school teachers " ; " pupils in the first year of the high 
school should recite to the same teacher in two or more subjects " ; 
" increase the personal relations between the teacher and pupil 
other than those in the classroom " ; " training in home study 
should be begun in the grammar school " ; " have college graduates 
in the eighth grade " ; " more thought work and less memory work 
in the grades " ; " raise the standard of the work in the grammar 
schools " ; " less working to pass examinations " ; " unusually 
strong teachers should have first year work in the high school — 
that is the only solution " ; *^ pupils should be taught how to study 
before entering the high school "; " not sending too young pupil^ 
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to the high ^hool " ; " frequent interviews between the principal 
and the pnpils and parents." 

Other remedies were offered by individual teachers : " Change 
method of instruction in the last year of the grammar school"; 
" make Ist year English easier " ; " encourage greater use of 
reference books in grammar school "; " have more application in 
the grades"; " twice a year promotions"; " lessen the number of 
subjects in the grammar school and make the pupils get arith- 
metic, grammar, and si)elling "; " send back the incapables to the 
grammar school." 

Such and so many are the remedies suggested by men who 
have given the difficulty serious thought. We ought to devise 
some scheme from the suggestions that in time, and a short one 
at that, will do away with the present state of affairs. 

If there were more cooperation between the teachers of the 
grammar school and high school, more conferences to know what 
the former are doing and what the latter want done, a greater 
sympathy and a real helpfulness on the part of the high school, 
a keener appreciation of the needs of the pupils who come to the 
high school for the first time, a personal interest in their troubles 
and perplexities — if we could have those evidences of a sincere 
desire to help, then the causes of the break would not show them- 
selves, and there would be no need for the remedies suggested. 
This to my mind is the key to the whole situation so far as the 
training of the pupil is concerned. 

One cause of the break, which to my mind is a prolific one, 
has not been mentioned. There is a strong feeling of caste among 
high school teachers, in regard to their relations with their 
fellow-wotrkers in the grades and an equally strong feeling of 
resentment on the part of the grade teachers toward any sug- 
gestion from the high school. This is most unfortunate. Each 
has much to learn from the other, the grade teacher may get 
much that will be of use to her from the broader view of the 
college graduate, and the high school teacher will find that only 
with the utmost effort can she get the intimate knowledge the 
grade teacher has of her chU<J?eft a^(J the strong bold ow tbeJr 
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affections. Much of the truest and best teaching is done below 
the high school, and it is the duty of the high school to know 
how the grade teacher does her work. All the work of teaching 
is entitled to the greatest honor, and one part is no more honor- 
able than another. The one who is doing the more elementary 
work will be found nearer the first principles than the one work- 
ing on the higher plane. The high school teacher must look back- 
ward as well as forward in order to comprehend the educational 
horizon that is within her view. The work of the two classes of 
teachers should supplement each other. When this hearty 
cooi)eration between the high school and grammar school takes 
place, then we shall expect to see the sides of this gap drawing 
together. The beginning must be made by the high school. 
From the nature of things the grammar school can not be 
expected to take the lead. If the high school would show a 
greater disposition to help and less to find fault, the response on 
the part of the grammar school to suggestions would produce 
more satisfactory results. This feeling of caste must be rooted 
out, and this must be done first or failure only can result from 
any efforts to close the gap. 

So much then for the teachers of both schools and their rela- 
tions with their pupils and with each other. The subjects studied 
in the last year of the grades would help the pupil in his work 
in the high school. Several changes, perhaps radical in a sense, 
are submitted. 

Much has been said about putting the eighth grade into the 
high school. If by that is meant transferring the present work 
of the eighth grade, without any change in the subjects, much 
good would not result. The studies of the high school should be 
begun in the last grammar grade, algebra, English literature, a 
foreign language and elementary science. By English literature 
I do not mean English as taught at J)resent in the first year of 
the high school, Bor the present requiipements of 1st year Eng- 
lish, but a study of literature for the sake of literature, not for 
the purpose of doing a lot of technical analysis that most of the 
pupils are unfitted to do, and are but slightly benefited if they 
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succeed in doing, but which gets them into such a state of mind 
that all literature is distasteful. There is no reason why the 
eighth grade pupil can not be taught to like many good books in 
our literature and to look forward with interest to the time when 
he shall read others like them. At present, however, to suggest 
to him the reading of any book is to put into his mind the title 
of a book he is to avoid for fear he must take up that book in 
the same way he studies his English in school. 

Several years ago, President Eliot gave the freshman class an 
address which contained much good advice, given in a business- 
like way. One statement which I shall never forget, and which, 
in the present state of the teaching of 1st year English, I am 
not likely to forget, was in substance this: "You young men 
have many opportunities before you. If you improve them, you 
will attain to positions of importance and honor. No matter 
how distinguished a part you may take in the affairs of the 
world, your greatest pleasures will come in your leisure hours 
from the best there is in English literature. I pray you, then, to 
cultivate a taste for good reading." Any teaching of English 
that does not have for its main purpose the appreciation of good 
literature is absolutely false. There are many good books within 
the understanding of the eighth grade, which if properly pre- 
sented, will create a taste for good reading. 

The proi)er place to begin algebra is the eighth grade. What 
foreign language should be first taught in this grade may be ja 
matter for discussion. A majority of the principals suggested 
beginning Latin. My experience is that Latin should be studied 
by only the best pupils in the eighth grade. Also that most of 
the pupils who fail in Latin, when -put in German, fail in that 
subject too. To complete the experiment, I hope to put some of 
the pupils who have failed in Latin and German into French. 
I expect the number of failures to be the smallest of any in the 
foreign languages. Professor Hanus of Harvard insists that 
with French in the grades for a year or two, Latin is acquired 
with a great saving of time and labor. This course is now fol- 
lowed in many of the German schools and one or two schools in 
this country with satisfactory results. From my own experience 
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with Latin and German in the first year of the high school, and 
before, except with the best pupils, I am convinced that the study 
of neither of them produces so satisfactory results as would the 
same amount of time given to French. The one difficulty for the 
present would be the teacher to instruct the pupils in this sub- 
ject. Almost any one feels competent to teach Latin or German, 
but those who would be willing to give proper instruction in 
French in the grades are few. But the demand will create the 
supply. 

To the child there seems to be so much about Latin that is 
intangible and incomprehensible that he dreads to begin the sub- 
ject. His dread is not lessened when he finds that he has noth- 
ing within his understanding on which he may hang what he has 
learned. Let him study a language that he can apply to the 
things he sees and hears in daily life. Using his newly acquired 
knowledge will be a pleasure to him and an incentive to increase 
his power in its further application. His knowledge of French 
will be of advantage when he comes to take up Latin, the step 
from French to Latin is a short one, though in point of deriva- 
tion a backward one. The difficulties of beginning Latin as the 
first foreign language have already been mentioned. Beginning 
German as the first foreign language, in addition to the declen- 
sdons and the involved order of words of the Latin, has the 
further disadvantages of a new type and script. French has the 
advantage over Latin and German that it does not have their 
declensions and involved order of words, though its pronuncia- 
tion is, perhaps, slightly more difficult than that of the German. 
For these reasons, it is suggested that French is the best lan- 
guage to begin in the grades. 

In the last year of the grammar school or the first year of the 
high school there should be some elementary science. Last year 
we had a number of first year pupils who did poor work in every- 
thing except algebra. The problem was what to give them that 
would interest them. History and graphical geometry were sug- 
gested, only to be cast aside. What they wanted was neither 
hand work nor head work exclusively, but a combination of the 
two. Elementary science was suggested. The suggestion was 
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developed, and a plan of work elaborated. The result was five 
weeks each of the elementary work in chemistry, physics, zoology 
and botany in the order mentioned. A change for the better was 
immediately noticeable. The greatest interest was aronsed, and 
the pupils willingly did this work, and before the wave of inter- 
est subsided, it spread to other work of the pupils:. There was* a 
great improvement in all work. This year these pupilsf had the 
regular work in zoology and botany. The standing was higher 
than that of the pupils who had greater natural ability but had 
not had the elementary science work. This elementary science 
work is not above the undertanding of the average eighth grade 
child, and the subject should be taught there. 

This, then, the suggested scheme of work for the eighth grade, 
algebra, English literature, French, and elementary science. 
Algebra, and perhaps the English literature, should appear on 
the program each day. The French could, if necessary, alternate 
with the elementary science. This program would necessitate 
home study for the pupil, which many principals maintain should 
begin in the grades. If taught the right subjects in the right way, 
that is a few subjects thoroughly, the average pupil would be 
ready for the work here suggested for the eighth grade. 

While speaking of home study for the grammar pupil, it might 
be well to advert to his attitude in general toward his school 
work. This attitude is not a wholesome one. He has little or 
no sense of responsibility toward his school work. This state 
of mind is very noticeable in the first year of the high school 
and proves a great bar to satisfactory progress. When there is 
this sense of responsibility, a feeling that school work is worth 
doing and doing well, the pupil is on the high road to good work 
in school and, when out of school, to giving his employer some- 
thing like an equivalent in work for his wages. A whole train of 
bad habits, shirking, negligence, sliiftlessness, laziness, all the 
stock in trade of the corner loafer, will disappear as soon as a 
sense of resi;onaibility toward liia work comes into the pupil's 
possession. 
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Many of the principals said that the employment of college 
graduates in the eighth grade would tend to close the gap between 
the grammar school and the high school. A college graduate 
with the same ability to teach as a good grade teacher would 
do the better work without doubt. But the difficulty of getting 
college graduates, except those possessing the true spirit of the 
teacher, is apparent to every one. The small salary, the dislike 
for elementary work, the feeling of a loss of dignity are some of 
the difficulties to be met. The most successful teachers of first 
year work, in my experience, are those who have had previous 
experience in the grades before coming to the high school. These 
teachers had a clearer idea of the needs of the pupils, and the 
pupils made greater progress with them than with teachers who 
had not had such experience. The raw college graduate is more 
apt to do poor work in the grades and the first year of the high 
school, because of his lack of experience in teaching, lack of 
knowledge of the needs of children, his ignorance of the applica- 
tion of the principles of educational theory. * He can not lean on 
the ability of the pupils in the upper classes of the high school, 
but must get down to elementary principles and create in his 
pupils the ability to do good work. I should like to say a word 
to the unskilled college graduate who expects to make teaching 
his life work. If he wishes to know thoroughly the foundation 
principles of his business, let him teach awhile in the grades. 
Only with the greatest effort will he do equally good work without 
this experience. 

We might get a valuable hint from the colleges that will enable 
us to help the pupils overcome the difficulties they meet on their 
entrance to the high school. In some of the colleges the fresh- 
men are divided into squads, and each squad has some instructor 
for an adviser to whom the student may go, or rather is expected 
to go, for advice and counsel in regard to any part of his school 
work or any other subject that holds hi® interest. This plan has 
been in vogue at Harvard for several years and is a pronounced 
success. If fi-eshmen at the colleges are in need of advisers, how 
much more do the pupils need them on entering the high school ! 
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Not all teachers, in the high school would make satisfactory ad- 
visers. This work should be done by the teachers who have the 
first year work. The pupils would readily respond to being met 
by their teachers and treated as we treat men and women and 
not always as though they were children, who would never be 
anything else and were intended always to be childrei^. Pupils 
now go unasked with their troubles to those teachers who possess 
their confidence. It is the teacher's first and greatest duty to get 
the complete confidence of his pupils. Those who do not get it 
are failures. • 

A Massachusetts principal meets the difficulty this way. He 
asks the grammar school teacher to give him a statement on a 
printed form in regard to the pupil's home conditions, general 
health, ability in expression, the subjects he likes best and dis- 
likes most and whether he is prone to work or shirk. He says 
that with this information he can counteract to a great extent 
the troubles a pupil has when he leaves the grades for the high 
school. 

This paper, already too long, must be brought to a close, though 
many topics of the greatest interest go untouched. A summary 
of what has been said may be reduced to this. The evils arising 
from the transition from the grammar school to the high school 
may be obviated to a great extent, if not wholly eradicated, by 
changiDg the subjects of the eighth grade to bring them into 
close touch with the work of the high school, and, on the part of 
the high school teachers, by an active interest, by a hearty co- 
operation, by a real friendship with their pupils and a deep sym- 
pathy for them in their difficulties. These are absolutely essential. 

THE REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

BY SUP't THOMAS R. KNEIL^ SARATOGA SPRINGS 

Just a word in explanation of my presence here this afternoon. 
About 10 days ago I received a letter from Dr Taylor asking me 
to open this discussion. I notified him that I would if he would 
provide me with material. A day or two after that I came to 
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Albany and had a talk with Dr Taylor. He evidently had for- 
gotten about it and confided to me that he had been raking the 
State with a fine-toothed comb to get people to take part in this 
discussion. I am the latest production of the fine-tooth comb. 

The question of the revision of the curriculum in elementary 
schools is one which seems to require a great deal of thoughtful 
discii'ssion. The more I look into it, the more I am satisfied that 
the subject can not be disposed of in any 15 minute discussion. 
There are so many things that you w^ant to do, so many things 
which look well in theory but are utterly impracticable when you 
reduce them to practice, and we see that the problem is by no 
means simple. During the last two or three days I have thought 
much over this problem. I have said over and over again to 
myself the words of Milton : " Whichever way I fly is hell ; my- 
self am hell." I can not reconcile the theory to practice. I am 
inclined to believe that we are going at this problem from the 
wrong end; we are studying it from the standpoint of the college. 
The college wants us to do this and thus and so. The col- 
lege demands that our boys and girls come to dt for a 
course which it wishes them to pursue. The college demands 
that our boys and girls shall come to it for the course which it 
hajs, and so we are asked to get our pupils to go to college earlier 
and to get them better prepared for the work of the college. I am 
inclined to resent the demands of the colleges on the secondary and 
elementary schools. I am inclined to resent the demand that our 
school course shall be so modified and so changed that a very 
small percentage of the pupils who are coming up through our 
common schools shall be benefited thereby. If there is anything 
that has been drilled into me from the time I was knee-high, it 
has been this thing, that the common schools are for the good of the 
commonwealth; that the common schools are not at all for the 
benefit of a class ; that the common weal is the thing that is at the 
very foundation of our common school system. We ought to 
approach this problem, not from the demands of the colleges and 
professional schools, but from the demands of the great and 
general public. 
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What can our common schooU do for the benefit of the mass of 
humanity that go away from them even before they have com 
pleted the course of study in our common and elementary schools? 
Some say we ought to solve this problem by making six years the 
couwe in the high schools instead of four years, which we now 
have. I say emphatically, no. [Applause] 

I believe this, that it is possible to enrich the elementary 
school course; but I want to say that I do not believe it is possible 
without condensation. I have no sympathy with enrichment 
unless you condense and cut out. Enrichment without condensa- 
tion is all nonsense, to my mind. 

I believe in an eight or nine years course of study below the high 
school. I believe that the eight or nine years conree of study 
should be made just as full as it can possibly be crammed with 
material which will be for the good of any individual. Enough of 
our pupils drift away from the common schools for the simple 
cause that they do not want to go to the high school ; and, if you 
put two years in the elementary schools curriculum, they will 
leave two years earlier and thus be deprived of the education they 
ought to have. 

We waste altogether too much in teaching things which ought 
not to be taught to the extent to which they are taught. I believe 
we oan save time in our elementary school work and save much 
time, that it is possible for us to put in what we call our ele 
mentary school course. I believe it is possible for us to effect a 
saving in our elementary school work. I admit we are putting 
into the elementary schools subjects which are now taught 
in the high schools exclusively; and right against this theory 
coimjes this, that in practice you can not do that unless you 
have the teachers and you can not have the teachers unless you 
have the money. Now, what are you going to do about it ? You 
may theorize from now till doomsday, but unless you have the 
money, your efforts will not amount to shucks. You must have 
the means to do the things about which you theorize. 

The last speaker said the college graduates ought to get experi- 
ence in the grades. I agree to that, but heaven help the grades 
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where they are put ; there is no power on earth that can help them, 
[Applause] I do not want college graduates in grade work. I 
have had experience of college graduates in gmde work, and I say, 
from the bottom of my heart, I do not want any more of them. 
Give me the normal school graduates or the graduate of a training 
class, or give me one who has come up through the district school 
and has taught and been successful in her teaching. [Applause] 
I believe we are teaching too much geography in the grades. 
You ask how we are going to save time in that. We can save by 
giving up some of the time we are devoting to geography. I also 
believe we can reduce the time we are devoting to arithmetic and 
be better off in every way, shape and manner than we are today. 
I have no sympathy with the metric system, not a bit of it. If I 
fail to get to heaven, it will be because of the unclassical English 
I have used in connection with the problems that are put in the 
Regents papers by the Regents. I believe the metric system should 
be relegated to the realm of professional schools, and that it is 

time enough to teach it when it is adopted in the State. 

I want to say that I have no sympathy with ^ye weeks' instruc- 
tion in elementary science. It is a mere start. If you are going 
to teach it, do it. 

I believe we are teaching too much English. I have no sym- 
pathy jvith a four years course in English an'd no sympathy with 
a 13 years course of English. If the child can not, at the 
end of 10 or 11 years' study of the English language, have a suffi- 
cient mastery of English for all ordinary purposes, and going to 
college is an extra6rdinary purpose, I say the child ought not to 
be required to study for two years more. We can save time right 
there in our English. How many among you were brought up 
on 13 year English? I do not believe there is a man or woman 
in my presence today who studied English for the length of time 
we are required' to teach it in our schools. 

Here is another point where you can save time; I believe the 
curriculum of the elementary school can be modified in the 
amount of time we are giving to history. I am, from the sole 
of my head to the crown of my foot, as our Celtic brother has it, 
an American citizen ; but I believe that the time we are giving to 
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American history could most profitaibly lye spent along other 
brancheo and branches too which would be preparing for the 
work of the high school. We have now two or three fads in our 
public schools, the fad of vertical penmanship, the fad of Ameri- 
can history and the fad of English language. I want to tell 
you that the amount of English teaching we are doing today is 
, a fad. Cut down your work in arithmetic, in English and in 
history and put into the grammar school course some of the 
things that are now being taught in the high school. Why is it 
that the grammar school and the high school do not articulate? 
Because you do not put enough high school work into the gram- 
mar school work. We have practically a high school course of 
four years because we count the ninth grade of the grammar 
school as one of the years of the high school ; but our course of 
study is so arranged that a pupil wishing to get a preparation 
for college, in three years after reaching the high school, can get 
it and without special difficulty. 

The grammar grade is doing high school work today; the gram- 
mar grade has put into it just that for which I am pleading 
today, subjects which have been heretofore taught in the high 
school. We are experimenting ; we are dropping down into gram- 
mar schools things that have been previously taught exclusively 
in the high school and the result is good, so good that I am very 
much inclined to think that we shall widen the scope of studies 
we are putting into the grammar school from the high school 
curriculum. 

I believe it is plenty of time after the third year up, to teach 
arithmetic and numbers. We are not doing it. We should not 
take up the formal study of numbers till the child reaches the 
fourth year. We have plenty of time for it there. I believe the 
elementary school curriculum should be so modified as to put 
formal study of numbers back three years, and that it should not 
be taken till the beginning of the fourth yeiir. I believe the cur- 
riculum of the elementaiy schools should be modified by reducing 
the amount of teaching we are doing in arithmetic, in geography 
and in English. In place of these things we can put in German, 
French, Latin and science. Right there is an objection. Those 
pupils who are in the grammar schools have not the ability to 
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select the course of study which is best for them. I do not know 
how this objection is to be met, but I believe that some time or 
other it is going to work out, and we are going to be able to do it. 

I believe we are doing too much drawing in a certain way in 
our schools. If you place the emphasis on manual training, I 
think that drawing in our schools is all right. 

William D. Lewis — Superintendent Kneil is in error in one part 
of his remarks. He is not the latest product of the fine-tooth 
comb. That came my way three or four hours ago. 

Of course this is a distracting place to try to gert one's thoughts 
together to frame a speech or even an outline. All through the 
first part of Superintendent Kneil's speech I was in despair, be- 
cause I agreed with him so thoroughly that I saw no ground for 
controversy. He did, however, say something before the close of 
his remarks which I shall use as a text a little later on. 

I think the superintendent is thoroughly right in his point of 
view. From my experience of seven and- one half years as prin- 
cipal of a grammar school, followed up by experience in a high 
school, I agree with him thoroughly* in the standpoint that he 
took when he said nothing should be added to the grammar course 
without a corresponding elimination. This sort of diminution 
from above is rather troublesome, not only to the grammar school 
but to the high school. For instance, we in the classical depart- 
ment of the high school are subject to the diminution on the part 
of our college friends, who do not even call us into consultation, 
but will force on. us subjects which they themselves will agree 
are utterly unfit for our pupils. For instance, one of the best 
teachers in the State, in Cornell University, has told me that 
some of the subjects in the high school course are too hard for 
his sophomores. So that from the high school course alone we 
shall make a great mistake if we try to foist on the grammar 
school any of the ideas proposed without consultation with the 
grammar school. Right there is one of the difficulties which have 
arisen in the public schools. You may make your syllabus what 
you have a mind to, but the examination is what is going to deter- 
mine the teachers; they are being measured by the examinations, 
the examination in arithmetic, in grammar, etc.; and the sylla- 
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buses have been made, so far as I can discover, very largely from 
the high school point of view. The grammar school people should 
be consulted. 

Now, we come down to the real question of courses. What can 
we do? What shall we do for the great mass that goes away 
from our grammar school, the public school? Not the people who 
are going to college. This is a practical matter; and the super- 
intendent asserted that we do too much geography, arithmetic, 
metric system etc., and I agree with him most heartily; but, 
when he comes to the next point and says we have too much 
English, there I must disagree with him most strenuously. I will 
agree with him that a large part of our English in some schools 
can be eliminated, but I do not believe that we have too much 
English. We have the wrong kind in our American schools. The 
study of grammar as it has been conducted throughout the State 
in response to the demands placed on it by the Regents prelim- 
inary examinations is beyond the pupils of the grammar school 
now. In place of the grammar we take out, let us not put in 
less English, but rather let us start from the earliest years of 
the school to develop a literary feeling in the pupil, an ability 
to express himself clearly. These two things are the basis of an 
English course from the first year in the elementary school 
through the college, the ability to appreciate good literature, and 
the ability to express well the ideas one has. These, I believe, 
are the two ideas we should keep constantly in view. These things 
should grow into the pupil's life before he knows it and he should 
know them intuitively. He should have the stories of Greece and 
Rome, the stories of classic mythology, the stories of these people, 
so thoroughly ingrained into his being that, when he strikes al- 
lusions to them, he may have the background and he will not have 
to look them up. Superintendent Kneil made an appeal to the 
audience here, saying that the majority had not been brought up 
on a 13 year course of English. We do not know how much we 
have missed by not being brought up on 13 years of English, 
always provided it had been the right kind, it had been literature 
in which we were steeped, literature which like a nectar gives 
out an aptitude for more, gives the ordinary, simple relations of 
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unidiomatic English. These get into the pupiPs possession and 
when of the right kind go with him through the high school. 

I do not know that anybody now thinks advanced grammar is 
of any practical value in teaching us to speak; this idea is pretty 
well exploded. Let the advanced grammar and such things go 
and give us plain, practical English, and lots of it, for the 13 
years, and, if the pupil goes to college for four more years, based 
on that principle of appreciation of literature and ability to ex- 
press himself, he will succeed. I do not care to take up the ques- 
tion of the extent that we should go into the grammar school 
from the high school. I should be inclined to question that most 
earnestly. I think Superintendent Kneil stands in the position 
of nearly all the gentlemen here, and I shall leave it to him to 
answer. 

Prof. Will S. Monroe — I agree entirely with Superintendent 
Kneil as to the curtailment of the elementary school course, 
with special reference to arithmetic, drawing and geography, and, 
I should also add, music. There can be no doubt, as Superintend- 
ent Kneil has pointed out, that the formal study of arithmetic is 
manifestly ill suited to the mental capacity of children in the 
first, second and third grades. The educational value of any 
subject must be tested by the interest aroused, the utility of the 
study and the capability of the child to pursue that particular 
study. Measured by all these standards, arithmetic will be found 
to be wanting. 

With reference to geography, great improvement has been made 
during the past dozen years with special reference to the scien- 
tific aspects of the study, but the study of structural geography 
as now pursued in our elementary schools calls for an amount of 
reasoning not possessed by children in these grades. Much of the 
subject-matter now taught in grades below the eighth could profit- 
ably be deferred till the high school, and there might be substi- 
tuted for structural geography more work in commercial geog- 
raphy. Children have more direct interests in the human side of 
geography, and this should be utilized in the primary grades. 

Superintendent Kneil is unquestionably right in criticizing the 
emphasis placed on the artistic side of drawing work in the lower 
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grades, and insisting that the study sh^ould be more directly cor- 
related with manual training and other forms of expression now 
in the school course. Young children possess very slight artistic 
interests, and to emphasize this phase of the study as we now do 
is productive of more or less waste. 

Music as now taught in our schools seems to me largely a waste 
of time. Measured at least by results, little can be said for the 
study of this subject in the elementary grades during the past 
half century. The capacity to enjoy good music is very uncom- 
mon. This is evidenced by the low taste indicated by the ballets, 
musical comedies and other cheap musical performances very pop- 
ular in our own day. 

The whole problem of the educational value of the elementary 
school course, as this discussion has plainly indicated, is in great 
need of new attention, but the revision should be in the hands 
of a body of competent men. The splendid reorganization of the 
Department of Education of the State of New York makes possi- 
ble such a reconsideration of educational values. An investiga- 
tion somewhat after the manner of the committee of ten or of the 
Superior Educational Council of France would throw a broad 
flood of light on the revision of the curriculum in the elementary 
school. There is time to do all that needs to be done below the 
high school, but we must know where we may lop off what already 
occupies so much of the time of the children. 

Eegent Beach — It has occurred to me during the afternoon that 
you might notice in the little pamphlet program that the Uni- 
versity has a college council and an academic council, but that 
there is no elementary council. I suggest that something of this 
kind be planned to cover work of the common schools, and that 
application be made to Commissioner Draper for it. It seems 
very proper that this division should be represented by a body of 
men whose names may appear among the University councils to 
take into consideration the subjects that have been discussed here, 
particularly the question of elementary instruction. 

If there is nothing further, the meeting of this division is 
adjourned. 
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Tuesday evening, June 28 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHING NOT DETERMINED BY 

EXAMINATIONS 

BY PRBS. WILLIAM J. MILNB^ NEW YORK STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 

I fancy that no more important subject connected with educa- 
tion can come to your attention than that of the proper method of 
selecting teachers. It is occupying the thought of boards of edu- 
cation, superintendents of schools, mothers and fathers throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, and it certainly should receive 
some attention from such a body of men and women as this. 

Teachers have very intimate relations with the young. They 
have to teach, they have to guide, they have to elevate, if possible, 
to inispire, and to give their pupils that insight into truth which 
shall lead them into higher fields of endeavor and of purpose. So 
it must be apparent that there is nothing connected with educa- 
tion of so much importance as the selection of proper teachers. 

Our attention is occupied a great deal these days with courses 
of study. That is entirely proper, for I am sure they can be im- 
proved very decidedly. Much thought is being given to child 
study. That is well, also ; the child should be studied very care- 
fully and diligently, and, if possible, laws should be formulated 
which would guide in the development of all the child's powers and 
in proper methods of instruction. But there are other duties that 
the teacher is employed to perform, and some things that he does, 
even when he is not employed to do them. 

It is unnecessary to assert that he must have knowledge, since 
he is to instruct his pupils in things they do not know. He should 
understand thoroughly the subject-matter he is to teach, and that 
brings up the question of profitable examinations. That subject 
was ably treated this afternoon by Dean Russell, of New York 
city. I have nothing special to add, for I concur generally in what 
he said. 

Examinations are proper. I favor them. I have always 
favored them. But I prefer some kinds of examinations to others. 
We have been told by people opposed to examinations that they 
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are destructive of the nerve tissues of the young. I can't say as 
to that, physicians can tell you whether or not it is true. I have 
been told that they send persons into insane asylums. Possibly 
they do. I am not prepared to deny it, though I don't believe it. 
But all this sort of talk has had its effect, doubtless, and so in 
many schools final examinations have been done away with, and 
now they give brief examinations every little while to avoid over- 
taxing the nervous system. I do not disapprove of these little 
ones — preliminary* examinations, you might call them ; but I do 
believe that the grand, old-fashioned, culminating examination 
which took place at the end of the period of study covering 10 or 
20 weeks was one of the finest disciplines the pupils ever received. 

When one reads Virgil a few lines at a time, one does not know 
anything about Vii^il — one does not obtain the faintest glimpse 
of Latin literature, certainly not of Latin poetry. Those who 
have ability to appreciate Latin literature must have read it many 
times and in large segments. The little bits we get one by one do 
not amount to anything. It is only when we can take them in 
grand wholes that we get power and profit out of onr work. That 
was secured by the old-fashioned examinations. 

Now, teachers must be examined. They mnst be certified as com- 
petent in scholarship by the schools where teachers are prepared 
for service. But I have a notion that the teacher should have a 
different sort of examination from the one which is commonly 
given. He should not be examined on trifiing matters, and given 
tests in arithmetic, etc., such as children might be required to 
take; he should rather be given a broader, more comprehensive 
examination, showing the grasp he has of the principles which 
it may be his duty to develop and impress. 

But, even after the teacher has mastered the subjects he is to 
teach, there is still a large amount more for the teacher to acquire. 
He should know the laws of mental development ; he should know 
the principles on which education is based ; he should be able to 
construct a system of education which shall be based on the proper 
laws of mental development and the truth which is to be employed 
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to develop the mind. In other words, he should underatand 
proi)er methods of teaching. That is one of the most important 
matters that can be considered — ^the proper methods of teaching. 
A great many people do not pay much heed to it. 

A gentleman who is in this audience tonigjht once said to me 
that he was troubled by having a lot of men associated with him 
who had no sort of interest in the manner of presenting a sub- 
ject, but only in the subject itself. The teacher, however, should 
be capable of presenting the subject attractively. He is endeavor- 
ing to develop the mind of the child, and must therefore adapt 
that with which he is working, so that it may suit the student's 
intellectual capacity. 

Methods of teaching are of eminent consequence, as will be 
seen when we consider what is the value of the subjects we study 
in school and in college. The greater part of whatever we study 
in high school, college or university (though perhaps this is not 
quite so true in the university), should be studied simply for de- 
veloping our intellectual powers, not for the knowledge of the 
subject itself. Take for instance the study of astronomy. Knowl- 
edge of this subject will give us pleasure, as does all knowledge, 
and it will have a measure of profit as well ; but the chief value 
of the subject to the average student is to develop intellectual 
power. Now, if the subject is not presented in the proper way, 
most of the profit and intellectual development will have been lost. 

Memorizing demonstrations of astronomic science is of no 
value, but an intelligent mastery of the proofs develops power of 
mind that can be utilized in all thinking. When it is remembered 
that most of the knowledge gained in the schools is left behind 
at the school door, it must be evident that the method of presen- 
tation is of immense consequence. Knowledge has value, and 
every sort of knowledge is of consequence to some person or 
other, but we are all required to pursue some subjects in sub- 
stantially the same way, whether the knowledge is of conse- 
quence to us or not. A teacher should be trained to be scholarly 
and to be thoroughly philosophical in his method of presenting 
truth to his class ; and, in view of the fact that so much depends 
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on the proper presentation of truth, a rigid examination on that 
subject should be given. 

He should know also as much as can be known regarding the 
human mind and the laws of its development. It isn't neces- 
sary that he should be able to discuss the abstruse and recondite 
problems that have occupied metaphysicians during the centuries 
past, but he should understand the mind in its functions and its 
operations and he should have that sort of knowledge that can 
be utilized in framing a proper science of education, and a wise 
mode of managing the young. 

All of those qualifications can be determined by proper tests; 
but there are some qualities in a teacher that can not be dis- 
covered by any examination whatever, and these are of as much 
consequence, or more than scholarship or knowledge of method 
even. For instance, the power to inspire the young to lead them 
•to desire investigation because of their interest in a subject is 
something which can not .be determined by any set of questions. 

Enthusiasm can be aroused by some people and not by others; 
but examinations, however skilfully prepared, can not determine 
who is gifted in this way and who is not. The correct methods 
of presentation will aid in arousing enthusiasm and in inspiring 
pupils to work, but the personal qualities of a teacher have much 
to do with these results. 

Then again, a man has to be more than a student in the 
schools. His life work may not be measured by his ability to 
meet the requirements of his preceptor. He is to occupy his place 
in the world and to solve problems that confront people in the 
world's work. Problems of religion, of politics, of business must 
be settled, plans must be formed, and an income must be secured. 
The student who has been well trained to rely on his judgment 
and has had a thorough course in logical method will attack the 
problems of life with ease, with zest, and with intelligence. But 
he should have more than that sort of ability. He should have 
what I would term culture, and his teacher should be capable of 
developing in his students those qualities of mind which will 
result in culture. 
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By culture, I mean that completing, rounding out, and perfect- 
ing of the soul of an intellectual being which will give grace and 
attractiveness to all his thought and intellectual endeavor. It 
isn't enough that we have vigor of mind, we should also have 
grace of spirit. It isn't enough that we can attack and solve the 
difficult problems that may arise in life, we should be able to 
solve the problems in a gracious and attractive way, and it is in 
this way that culture enhances the value of our intellectual 
endeavors and gives us a standing in the world that can not 
be obtained without it. Men who have an appreciation and a 
regard for the choicer and sweeter things of life take higher 
rank among their fellows than those who are devoid of such 

attainments. 

< 

Some people are inclined to regard culture as a sort of veneer 
of our intellectual talents and prefer the sturdy strength of 
vigorous mental effort to what they regard as the sham and adorn- 
ment of culture. Their watchword is, get truth, at whatever 
cost. They are unmindful of the fact that truth is acceptable 
to the world only when it is presented in an attractive way, and 
it is this culture, this refinement of life that gives us the power 
to influence mankind through the truths that we jnay wish to 
present. 

I believe that we should get pleasure out of life in every way 
that God intended we should get it. We ought to ibe able to see 
beauty in the sunsets, to realize in our own natures the artistic 
value of painrtings and s-tatuarj \ We should be capable of receiv- 
ing impressions from the works of the Creator as we meet them 
in the forest, in streams, in waterfalls, and if we do not get these 
esthetic pleasures, we are deficient in our nature or in our edu- 
cation. There are men who look on the majestic cataract of 
Niagara as a superb water power, there are some who look on the 
Yosemite valley simply as a deep gorge, and the only impressions 
they carry away are those that can be expressed in the simplest 
terms in our language. The soul has not been stirred. Such 
people lack culture, but no examination can discover the fact. 
Anyone who guides the young should be able to bring to their 
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attention those subjects that awaken emotion® of beauty, of gran- 
deur and of power. He should himself enjoy the beaujiy of the 
flowers, the songs in the forest, the music of the poets, and the 
stirring, glowing eloquence of the orator. 

There are, of course, other kind» of culture, other sources of 
beauty. The gardener tends the flowers, waters them and watches 
them' till they have taken hold of hisi affections. The botanist 
would tear those flowers to pieces to study their structure and the 
peculiar arrangement of their parts. He sees a new, a different 
beauty and is thereby elevated in his nature; ibut at any rate, we 
must seek for those things in a teacher which will contribute to 
the complete development of the human soul. Do you think that 
culture can be determined by examination? The terms of appre- 
ciation may fall glibly from the tonigue and the candidates for 
positions as instructors miay tell of " the stars the forget-me-nots 
of the angels " without having any emotion in the soul. 

Again, the power to inspire the highest ideals of morals and re- 
ligion should be required of a teacher. Not that he is to preach 
to his students, nor that he is to seize on every incident that may 
give opportunity for inculcating some moral or religious idea, but 
that he should possess in himself those qualities that shall exalt 
and uplift the young. A man can be examined' in ethics, he may 
be tested in regard to the truths of religion, and his examinations 
may be entirely satisfactory, but yet he may be totally devoid of 
those qualities which mark a righteous man, or an upright man, 
or an honorable man. It doesn't prove that a man is going on a 
journey because he is able to explain the workings of a locomo- 
tive, nor is he religious because he can defend the doctrines of the 
church. Morality and religion should be taught dogmatically, if 
you like, in the schools and in the cKurches. I believe in that, 
but it is impossible to test a man's moral worth by any sort of ex- 
amination. There is even so wide a separation between theories 
of conduct and what a man practises in life that it is futile to 
attempt to discover his moral worth by any sort of examination. 

But I will not expand these thoughts further. It must be plain 
that some of the most important elements of successful teaching 
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can not be discovered except by personial acquaintance with the 
teacher. Some men think that a gentleman without great schol- 
arship is to be preferred as a teacher of youth to one who has pro- . 
found learning but who is a boor. I think I agree with them. 
Do you wonder then that parents, not merely sentimental 
mothers, or perhaps what are better known a® " silly mothers," as . 
we are apt to think of them, but sensible fathers, men who are 
accustomed to look on the serious side of life, even hesitate and 
are sad because they mus>t intrust their children to the care and 
the influence and the supervision of teachers without high ideals 
and without conspicuous marks of culture? 

Private schools will always flourish because it is believed that 
the teachei« are selected for their culture and their character as 
well as for their intellectual power. If people were able to pro- 
vide just the sort of teachers for their childirem that they would 
like, there would be many more private schools than there are 
now. 

I am not able to give an absolute solution for this difficulty. I 
am simply stating the fact that there is a tremendious difficulty, 
and a serious problem that requires solution. I may suggest, 
however, that, when the time comes that higher salaries are of- 
fered to teachers, when the tenure of office is permanent for those 
who are worthy, a better class of people will be led to enter on 
the work of instructing the young than we have at the present 
day. Meager salaries compel teachers to live in conditions that 
haven't the most elevating tendency, whereas a larger income 
would give them the opportunity to know the world at its best 
and to receive impressions that are likely to uplift. 

I suggest also that higher scholarship should be demanded. The 
teacher who knows but little more than his studfents can not be a 
source of inspiration to them. One who has never read anything 
that can properly be called literature, can not be expected to lead 
the youth under his care to an appreciation of the work of our 
grandest and best authors. Higher scholarship, more liberal cul- 
ture will tend to produce a better class of teachers; and it is 
hoped that the time is not far distant when the qualifications for 
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teaching will be largely increased. The rewards of life have 
much to do with Inducing people to undertake various kinds of 
work. 

THE TRUE EXPANSION OF THE EMPIRE STATE 

BY REGENT CHARLES A. GARDINER 

Mr Vice Chancellor^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This is an auspicious occasion. This is a unified Convocation. 
For the first time in our history it represents the whole State. 
After fifty years of civic rivalry and patriotic devotion to the 
public good, all departments gather here tonight to exchange 
friendly greetings and to pledge supreme allegiance to the public 
education of the Empire State. I reverently follow the e±ample 
of Governor Clinton when founding this university. I beseech 
a beneficent Providence to raise our deliberations to a lofty plane 
of enlightened and patriotic citizenship. 

Representing as we do, all the people, what can be more worthy 
of this Convocation, or more in harmony with its spirit and tradi- 
tions, than to inquire tonight how we can best promote the com- 
mon good? In the judgment of many it will not be by expending 
flOO,000,000 for enlarged canals, nor ?50,000,000 for good roads, 
nor other sums for the economic development of the State, all of 
which are deserving but not transcendent interests ; but by using 
the omnipotent machinery of j;ovemment to uplift the intellectual 
and moral life of the 8,000,0(10 citizens of this imperial common- 
wealth. 

In the Constitution of 1894 a free common school education was 
first guaranteed to every citizen. We have never guaranteed any 
other. The constitutional standard of our public intelligence is 
therefore the common school. I maintain the State has plenary 
power to raise that standard. I maintain it is its duty to do so. 
I maintain it should do so now. I maintain finally that the way 
to raise it is to guarantee a free high school education to every 
citizen within our borders. 

On a memorable occasion Abraham Lincoln thus advised his 
hearers : " If we could first know where we are and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do it." 
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So to-night, if we could first know where we are in the educational 
polity of the State — our powers and duties, and whither we are 
tending — ^we could better judge what to do and how to do it. 

I. First, therefore, I inquire what is the power of New York 
State to educate its people? 

I concede that the United States can educate every citizen of 
this State. As a nation, it unquestionably has national police 
power to educate its own citizens. It also has implied constitu- 
tional authority to do so. But by the 14th Amendment United 
States citizens are also citizens of the States wherein they reside. 
The United States, therefore, has both police power and constitu- 
tional authority to educate every citizen of this State, whenever 
it deems wise to do so. But such national power is coordinate 
and correlative only and not exclusive. The Federal Constitu- 
tion does not prohibit New York from educating its own citizens. 
Therefore, under Article X all power, and hence all educational 
power this commonwealth ever possessed, is still reserved to the 
State or to the people. 

Yet this does not answer my inquiry. It merely localizes the 
power. It is in either the State or the people. Nor does our 
State Constitution illumine the subject. We are forced back, 
therefore, to the basis of all constitutions and governments, to 
that underlying contract or social compact from which comes 
every power of the body politic. 

I maintain that New York, under its social compact, possesses 
all sovereignties that promote the general welfare and are neces- 
sary for the common good. If education is such a sovereignty, 
then the State possesses it, otherwise not. A ^cial compact, 
according to the Supreme Court of the United States, is a con- 
tract " by which the whole people covenants with each citizen and 
each citizen with the whole people, that all shall be governed by 
certain laws for the common good." (94 U.S. 124) In this State 
every citizen is both sovereign and subject. Our social compact 
is literally a contract between ourselves as sovereigns and our- 
selves as subjects. It defines all the powers and duties of this 
relationship. 
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The theory of the compact originated with Aristotle. No 
political organization, he taught, whether a monarchy, aristocracy 
or democracy, is a legitimate government, unless called into exist- 
ence by the people, maintained by their consent, and employed for 
their good. The abuse of the theory is seen in "Le Contrat 
Social " of Rousseau — a state claiming every right whatever, the 
citizens reserving not even those of life, liberty and property — 
and the result, the fiendish despotism of the French Republic; 
while itg conservative e\'K)lution is exemplified in our American 
commonwealths. 

After fiourishing in the Greek republics, the compact lay 
dormant for ages. Government by Divine Right ruled supreme. 
Then arose John Milton, and almost single handed, hurled defi- 
ance at the kings and emperors of Europe, attacked their strong- 
holds of absolutism, demolished their fortresses of Divine Right, 
and once for all cleared the way for the social compact and con- 
stitutional government. 

Thomas Jefferson began where Milton left off. He analyzed the 
powers of the compact. He defined those ceded to the State and 
reserved to the people. In the Virginia Declaration and subse- 
quently in the Declaration of Independence, he explained that the 
powers ceded to the State are those necessary for the common 
good, while all others are reserved to the people. 

Such is the genesis of the compact now embodied in our juris- 
prudence and recognized in the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. " Citizens," said Chief Justice Waite, " are 
the members of the political community to which they belong. 
They are the people who compose the community, and who, in 
their associated capacity, have established or submitted themselves 
to the dominion of a government for the promotion of their general 
welfare and the protection of their individual a« well as their 
collective rights.'' (92 U.S. 549) 

In the famous Granger cases, the Court said : " When the people 
of the United Colonies separated from Great Britain, they changed 
the form, but not the substance, of their government. They re- 
tained for the purposes of government all the powers of the 
British Parliament, and through their State Constitutions, or 
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other forms of social compact, undertook to give practical effect 
to such as they deemed necessary for the common goodJ' (94 U.S. 
124) And further the Court uses this significant language: 
" When one becomes a member of society, he necessarily parts with 
some rights or privileges which, as an individual not affected by 
his relations to others, he might retain. A body politic is a 
social compact by which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, that all shall be 
governed by certain laws for the common good/^ (94 U.S. 124) 

By the settled construction of the courts, the word *' necessary," 
referring to the common good, is not limited, as Mr Justice Gray 
explained in the Legal Tender Case, " to such measures as are 
absolutely and indispensahly necessary ''; but includes " all appro- 
priate means which are conducive or adapted to the end to be 
accomplished." (110 U.S. 440) Hence, any sovereignty that is 
conducive or adapted to the common good, is also necessary for 
the common good. 

And it is a corollary to the decisions, as logical as those of 
Euclid, that if education is necessary for the common good, then 
New York under the compact possesses) all sovereignties over 
education, and has plenary and unlimited power to educate its 
people, to any extent and in any manner it chooses. 

II. Whether education is necessary for the common good is a 
political question to be determined solely by the Legislature. 

The people of New York act at rare intervals and in conven- 
tion a'&sembled. Their collective act we call a Oonstitutio(n. It 
is an interpretation of the unwritten social compact by the peo- 
ple of their day. It is not the compact itself but written' evi- 
dence thereof, just as the charter of a corporation is tangible 
proof of an intangible sovereign grant. 

" Except in very smaill states," explains Professor Tucker^ 
" where the government Is administered by the i>eople in person, 
the exercise of the sovereign x)ower is coniflned to the establish- 
ment of the government of the State." And that is whiait the 
people of New York did on each occasion on which they assem- 
bled' — ^they made a Constitution and thereby " established a gov- 
ernment of the State." To this government they transferred 
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their sovereignties and duly distributed them among the depart- 
menis they created. " In constituting a government," says the 
Supreme Colirt, " the body politic distributes its powers as it 
pleases, and in the quantity it pleases, and imposes what checks 
it pleases upon its public functionaries." (7 Pet. 546) 

With eertain reservations, the State assigned its political 
power to the Legislature. The LegisJature possesses every 
political power, says the Court of Appeals, which " belongs by 
practice or usage, in England or in this country, to the legisla- 
tive department, except in so far as- such power has been with- 
held' or limited by the Constitution itself." (119 K.Y. 233) 

Article IX of our Oonstitution confers certain exclusive 
powers upon the University, which the people alone can curtail, 
protect® certain educational funds, prohibits the use of public 
money for sectarian institutions, and guarantees free common 
schools to the children of the State. Subject to these limita- 
tions^ the Legislature may take any political action it pleases 
concerning the education of the people, and its action will be con- 
clusive and final. 

Such are all educational questions involving public policy. 
They are political and not judicial. A court " can know nothing 
of public policy," said Chief Justice Chase. " It cannot examine 
questions as expedient or inexpedient, as politic or impolitic. 
Considerations of that sort must in general be addressed to the 
Legislature." (5 Wall. 469) 

Hence, whether a State ediucational system should consist of 
common schools alone, or of high schools, colleges and universfi- 
ties as well; whether high schools should have a four year 
course, or more or less; whether their curricula should be 
standardized, and if so what they should contain; whether they 
should be for all and attendance compulsory; these and all simi- 
lar questions belong to the public policy of the State, are politi- 
cal, and solely within the province of the Legislature to contem- 
plate and dfetermine. 

All question® of taxation for education are also political. 
Whether high schools should be free, and if so how they should 
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be supported' — solely by the State or solely by localities or 
jointly^ and if jointly in what pi*oportion — all these problems are 
political and solely for the Legislature to determine. " No one 
questions," said Mr. Justice Strong, "that in the absence of 
9ome consititutional inhibition the power of a State to appro- 
priate its money, however raised, is limited only by the sense of 
justice and' by the sound discretion of its Legislature. If the 
power to tax be unresitricted, the power to appropriate the taxes 
is necessarily equally so." (16 Wall. 675) 

And Mr Justice Field adds : " Where the interests of the pub- 
lic andi of individuals are blended in any work or service im][K)sed 
by law, whether the cost shall be thrown entirely on individuals 
or upon the State or be apportioned between them, is matter of 
legislative direction." (142 U.S. 395) 

III. If high sJchools are for the common good, not only has the 
State power to maintain them, but it is its bounden and solemn 
obligation to do so. " It is not only the right, but the boundien 
and solemn duty of a State," says the Supreme Court, " to pro- 
vide for its general welfare, by any and every act of legislation 
which it may deem to be conducive to this end." (11 Pet. 139) 

Hence, I conclude that the existence of the sovereignty, the 
power to exercise it, and the duty to do so, are all political prob- 
lems to be determined by the Legislature — and solely on the 
inquiry whether the education in question is for our common good. 

IV. I maintain, therefore, the broad proposition that a high 
school education free, universal, and compulsory, is now necessary 
fop our common good. What must be the fundamental elements 
of such an education? What the unified system of which it is a 
part? What its legalized courses and curricula? And why uni- 
versal, free, and compulsory? I offer my suggestions with defer- 
ence. Time will allow me to state them categorically only. Some 
are new to academic discussion ; but tested by l^al standards they 
seem conservative deductions from the premises. 

(1) Such an education,' I maintain, should have as its funda- 
mental elements the intellectual, moral, economic, and political 
instruction of all the people. Like vertebrae in the human frame. 
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these elements should run through and unify our whole graded^ 
standardized, and tax-supported system of public education. 

(2) Such a system I would divide into three grades only — com- 
mon schools, high schools and colleges, and universities. 

The high school system of the State includes high schools, a^^de- 
mies, and academic departments of union free schools. For coid- 
venience I shall hereafter refer to them collectively as high 
schools. At its next session I would have the LegisLature estab- 
lish a minimum high school course; by graded appropriations I 
would encourage all schools under such minimum to raise their 
courses; and after a reasonable time I would have all high schools 
that do not meet the fixed requirements fall back into the common 
school grade. What the minimum course should be is a political 
question to be determined by the Legislature. There are now one,* 
two, three, and four-year high school courses.. I would have, 
instead, one fixed standard. I advocate a minimum legal stand- 
ard of four years. Relative to the demands of the age, it would 
be no higher than was a common school education a generation 
ago. 

In the same statute I would have the Legislature establish also 
a maximum high school course. I would have the State liberally 
assist each county to maintain at it? option, in connection with 
its best located and most fiourishing high school, a four-year post- 
graduate course, to be known as the county college, free to high 
school graduates. Finally, I would have the Events, under exist- 
ing authority, standardize the curricula of high schools and 
county colleges, and on graduates of the former confer a 
standardized State diploma, and on graduates of the latter 
A.B., B.S., or any other appropriate academic degree. 

The third and final grade should be the university. I would 
consider a university complete and efficient as it approximated 
the German ideal — an aggregation of coordinated faculties that 
would furnish special instruction for the chief vocations of life. 

I realize that this plan would work a revolution in higher edu- 
cation. As surely as public high schools of the present generation 
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are eliminating private academies, so surely would county colleges 
eliminate all others from the public education of the State. They 
would both cover the same field; and the county college being free, 
and, more important still, bringing collegiate instruction to the 
doors of the students, would gradually supplant all non-sectarian, 
collegiate education. The private college would not disappear, 
but be expanded into the greater university. Thousands of high 
schools would pour their studenits into county colleges, whence 
many times the present number of college graduates would pass 
on to the universities. Witness the evolution* of Columbia, New 
York, Union, Syracuse, Rochester, Alfred, and St Lawrence 
into universities — ^prosperous and powerful forces in the expan- 
sion of the higher education of the State. 

The Legislature appropriates annually a large sum for Cornell, 
and this year the university was given |250,000 additional for an 
agricultural college. 

I make no criticism of these appropriations. They are for the 
highest public good. But why confine them to Cornell ? There is 
Syracuse University, for instance, more centrally located, doing a 
magnificent public service, and not one of its 2,000 students receiv- 
ing a cent from the public funds. There, too, are New York and 
Columbia, towering aloft on their opposite heights, uplifting the 
life of the great metropolis and shedding intellectual glory over 
the whole nation ; yet they receive no munificent appropriations 
from the public treasury. 

After the establishment of standardized high schools and county 
colleges, I would have not one, but all non-sectarian universities 
at their option made public educational institutions, to the extent 
at least that they should receive State aid, pro rata to free tuition 
furnished tx) all graduates of county colleges. 

(3) Such an education should be universal, free and compulsory. 

It should be universal. ^' If the intelligence, virtue, and pros- 
perity of society demand higher education," said Governor Sey- 
mour, " if the personal and property welfare of all the citizens are 
Ijromoted by it, then the public good calls for schools where it can 
be taught to all." Democracy is founded on the education of the 
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masses. Democracy requires equality of citizenship. Equality 
requires universal and uniform education. Universal and uniform 
education require higher education in every branch necessary for 
the moral, intellectual, econon;ic and political good of the State. 
Hence, high schools should be jirovided for all, if for any; for the 
poorest citizen as well as for the richest; for the youth of the 
sparsely settled Adirondack districts as well as for the children of 
the crowded metropolis. 

It should be free. As Gov. Odell explained, it should be free for 
all students. Whether it should be free for towns and cities and 
counties as well, and be supported solely by the State — in short, 
" free for all at the expense of all," or whether the State and its 
minor political divisions should bear the increased burden 
jointly — these are political questions for legislative determina- 
tion. Either of two simple statutes, in addition to the present 
powers of the Regents and Commissioner, would do much to in- 
sure free, high school education for all our people. Increase the 
appropriations along the lines of the Horton and non-resident 
tuition laws; or pass a statute similar to that of Massachusetts, 
compelling minor political divisions to provide or pay for a desig- 
nated standard of higher education for all their children. Finally, 
in the next Constitution let high school education, equally with 
common school education be made obligatory upon the Legisla- 
ture* universal and free, for all the people of the State. 

It should be compulsory. The inexorable logic that justifies 
compulsion for the first eight jears of public education would do 
so for four more. The serious objection that youth of high school 
age should be earning their livelihood instead of attending school 
would have less force than heretofore, for the high school educa- 
tion I propose would be economic — an immediately remunerative 
investment and an ultimate equipment that would enable the 
average citizen to earn far more in his life vocation than he would 
lose by a four-year compulsory attendance. 

It should however be gradual and as elastic as local circum- 
stances permit. It could be made one or two years at first, to be 
increased to three or four. In our large cities it might be confined 
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to evening high schools. But as this education would be free, A)P 
all, at the public expense and for the public good, I know no valid 
reason why all citizens under twenty-one years of age should not 
be compelled to complete such a course or its equivalent or be 
dealt with as any other persistent lawbreakers and defiant foes 
of the commonwealth. 

(4) Such an education is necessary for our intellectual good. 
The people of New York are now 8,000,000 strong. Within a gen- 
eration they will number many millions more. Through our ports 
are pouring in a continuous flood the peoples of the Old World, 
while through a hundred inland gates come in steady file the citi- 
zenry of a continent. New York is the lodestone of the world 
that draws all men unto it. And within this State it is literally 
the survival of the fittest, from the poorest farm-hand in Clinton 
county to the all-powerful magnate of Wall street. Stupendous 
are the tasks that confront us, fierce and relentless the competi- 
tion; and entered the lists for the prizes are not our 8,000,000 
people alone, but the best trained and intellectually equipped 
experts of the world. 

To meet these demands, we guarantee our citizens a common 
school education. That is our constitutional standard of public 
intelligence. Practically, it is the standard of a generation ago. 
Can aDy one seriously contend that it adequately equips our citi- 
zens for the tremendous intellectual demands upon them? The 
truth is, for years we have been so overwhelmed by our material 
progress that we have not realized the astounding disparity be- 
tween our intellectual and material growth. 

Go back a generation and contrast the expansion of high schools 
and of representative material interests. Steam railroad con- 
struction and equipment, for instance, has increased 523 per cent; 
freight carried, 500 per cent; street railroad construction and 
equipment, 2200 per cent ; passengers carried, 719 per cent ; assets 
of life insurance companies, 539 per cent ; resources of trust com- 
panies, 1706 per cent ; deposits, 1760 per cent ; and aggregating all 
its material resources, the wealth of the State has grown from 
16,500,841,264 to $13,062,300,000; while high school attendance. 
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the true test of growth, has increased 161 per cent; high school 
teachers, 278 per cent and State appropriations from f34,757 to 
f 249,351. Meanwhile, thousands upon thousands of positions of 
profit and honor and trust, requiring the highest intellectual quali- 
fications, after fair competition, are deliberately awarded to more 
competent competitors from beyond our borders. Call the roll of 
your acquaintances and you will find manufacturers, merchants, 
financiers, editors, teachers, lawyers — men in every business and 
profession of life, from without the State, holding positions that 
might have been filled by a native born citizenry. 

I am not arguing for the exclusion of any man — ^Russian peasant 
or favorite son of a sister State. I maintain simply that our 
citizens must have a higher average intelligence, or go down before 
the superior intellectuality of our competitors; and that a four- 
year high school course with four years more optional in a county 
college would equip them with such an average intelligence that 
they could compete with any citizenry in the world. 

(5) Such an education is necessary for our moral good. I de- 
sire no misunderstanding about the morality I advocate. I plead 
for no deistic ethics. I want no emasculated morals. I would 
have the morality of the high schools base3 squarely upon the 
Christian religion. I believe as Seward did, that " no democratic 
government can stand but by the support of Christianity." This 
is a religious people, and a Christian nation. It is the civilization 
of Christ, and not of Confucius or Buddha or Islam. The logic 
is inexorable. If our morality cannot be divorced from our civili- 
zation, nor our civilization from Christianity, nor Christianity 
from the Christian religion, nor the Christian religion from its 
Holy Book — then the highest good of the State requires that we 
shall teach the cardinal principles of the Christian religion, re- 
vealed in the Bible, as the basis of public morality. " Our an- 
cestors," said Webster, " established their system of government 
on morality and jreligious sentiment. Moral habits, they believed, 
cannot safely be trusted on any other foundation than religious 
principle, nor any government be secure which is not supported by 
moral habits." Hence his logical conception of public education. 
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"The attainment of knowledge does not comprise all which is 
contained in the larger term of education," he said. "A profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. All this is comprised in education." 

I go one step further and hold that it is not optional with 
but obligatory upon, New York to maintain such a morality for 
the common good. Chancellor Kent, while Chief Justice, said: 
" Christianity in its enlarged sense, as a religion revealed and 
taught in the Bible, is not unknown to our law." " The people 
of this State profess the general doctrines of Christianity, as the 
rule of their faith and practice. . . We are a Christian people, 
and the morality of the country is deeply ingrafted upon 
Christianity." (8 John, 291) 

Such also is the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. " This is a religious people. . . This is a Christian 
nation. . . Every constitution of every one of the forty-four 
States contains language which edther directly or by clear impli- 
cation recognizes a profound reverence for religion and an as- 
sumption that its influence in all human affairs is essential to 
the well being of the community." (143 TJ. S. 457) 

And by the Ordinance of 1787 and by Article VI of the Federal 
Constitution moral and religious education are declared neces- 
sary for the common good. " Religion, morality and knowledge," 
declares the Ordinance, " being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and' the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged." That is to say, not knowledge 
alone, but religion and morality are necessary for the common 
good, and therefore must permeate, inspire and control all public 
education. This Ordinance, says the Supreme Court, under 
Article VI " has become a part of the Constitution " of the 
United States (14 Pet. 417), and is, therefore, as much a directive 
political principle for the whole country as is the Declaration of 
Independence. Instead, therefore, of containing no recognition 
of religion and morality, as is generally supposed, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States recognizes both and makes their en- 
couragement as mandatory as the enactment of laws, the appro- 
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priation of moneys^ or the performaiDce of any other constitu- 
tional obligation. I conclude, therefore, that this State, under 
both the Federal Constitution and social compact, is obligated 
in all public education and consequently in all high school educa- 
tion to maintain the highest moral standard' — sl morality based 
upon the saving and regenerating truths) of the Christian relig- 
ion. 

(6) Such an education is nece»sary for our economic good. 
The object of economic education i« to fit citizens for the produc- 
tion, management and use of wealth. Heretofore our intel- 
lectual energies have been devoted largely to production; in the 
future we must study the management and use of wealth, a» 
well. The aggregate result of the highest economic education 
should be the greatest possible production of wealth and its 
wisest management and use. It is estimated that at 35 years of 
age the earning capacity of a man with common school educa- 
tion and special training for his work is twelve and a half times 
greater than that of an illiterate, untrained man; that a high 
school educatiom and training doubles that eflSciency and that a 
college ed'u cation and training add 100 per cent more; so that the 
earning capacity of a high school graduate should be 25 times 
greater, and of a county college graduate 50 times greater, than 
that of an illiterate day laborer. 

A comparison with other States shows the almost incredible 
annual money loss of New York, due largely, I contend, to its low 
standiards of economic education. In 1890 each person in New 
York prodliced ?143.51, and in Massachusetts $167.68, while the 
average schooling received by each inhabitant of New York was 
5.32 years, and of Massachusetts, 6.15. If the per capita produc- 
tion of New York had equaled that of Massachusetts, the wealth 
of New York would have been increased by $221,169,853 an- 
nually. 

The only wealth statistics for 1900 now available are those of 
manufactures. Taking these alone, the production per capita 
per year in New York in 1900 was $299.44; and in Massachusetts 
$369, while the average schooling received by each person in New 
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York was 5.96 years, and in Massachusetts, 7.32 years. Had the 
value of manufactured products per capita in New York been ae 
great as in Massiachusetts, the wealth of New York would have 
been increased by J494,751,999 annually. 

I do not contend that our productive capacity is controlled en- 
tirely by public economic education ; but it is no mere coincidenee 
that economic education is practically unknown in New York, 
while it flourishes in Massachusetts, nor that the per capita i)po- 
duction and schooling in the two States, for two decades, have 
been in almoist perfect mathematical proportion. 

Whatever the cause, J494,751,999 annually is« an appalling 
economic loss to our body politic; and unlesis New York is pre- 
pared' to make its citizens economic specialists to the extent at 
least of a high school education, with four years more optional 
in county colleges, it must ultimately fall to the rear and 
abandon its economic primaey. 

(7) Such an education is necessary for our political good. 
\>^hen' men organize themselves into a state they pas» ipso facto 
from uncontrolled nature into citizeniship. They cease to be an 
unorganized mob and become an organized citizenry. That organ- 
ization creates citizenship. It is the relationship thereby estab- 
lished. It is purely political; it exists solely between the indi- 
vidual and the body politic; and is evidenced by the social 
compact. This relationship, the Supreme Court has defined; on 
the part of the State it is protection of citizens; on the part of the 
citizen, allegiance to the State. "Allegiance and protection," said 
Chief Justice Waite, " are in this connection reciprocal obliga- 
tions; the one is a compensation for the other; allegiance for 
protection and protection for allegiance." (21 Wall. 166) But 
under the social compact the citizens of this State sustain a dual 
pole — they are both sovereigns and subjects — they are both the 
State and the people. They are citizens, as Chief Justice Taney 
said, and yet " constituent members of the sovereignty" ; they are 
" members of the political community " as Chief Justice Waite 
said, and yet, as Chief Justice Jay put it, " joint tenants of the 
sovereignty." Hence each one of our citizens is a sovereign 
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ruler over all the others; he is also a subject owing allegiance 
to the body politic. As a citizen-sovereign he must protect his 
subjects, that is as the courts explain, make and adminiieter law«; 
and for this he must have the highest political intelligence, both 
to devise wise laws and to administer them for the collective 
good. As a citizen-subject he must bear allegiance — ^that is render 
to the government " loyal devotion and support,*' as Mr. Justice 
Miller said, and the " obligation of fidelity," as Mr. Justice Field 
explained; and for this he must have such a high standard of 
political intelligence as will enable him to understand and obey 
the laws and loyally support the State. 

But every State citizen may also be a national citizen; and 
when we consider that as such he is also both sovereign over 
80,000,000 National subjects and subject to 80,000,000 national 
sovereigns, we must admit that a citizen of New York is a con- 
stituent part of the mo»t powerful, as well as the most compli- 
cated, political machinery on earth. 

Common school education may prepare our citizens for their 
duties as citizen-subjects — even that is doubtful ; but no one pre- 
tendis that it can- qualify them as citizen'-sovereigne. 

" The system which makes all men members of the governing 
class,*' said Governor Seymour, " demands higher education than 
the mere primary elements of learning." And referring to higher 
education\, it is he said, " an essential part of our political insti- 
tutions. I claim that it is entitled to the same measure of sup- 
port and confidence that we give to the structures of our govem- 
mmt.^' Here lies the true reason for higher political ediucation ; 
it is thf education of the government; it is the education of the 
citizens as sovereigns and rulers. 

Does any one imagine that England would hesitate at the high- 
est political education of its sovereigns, or that Germany would 
begrudge the most advanced and patriotic instruction of its 
emperors? The duty is no less incumbent on this commonwealth ; 
our sovereigns may number 8,000,000, but the need of a supreme 
political qualification is personal, and no less imperative. 
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" \\Tiat is a power," asked Alexander Hamilton', " but the abUity 
or faculty of doing a thing? What is the ability to do a thing but 
the power of employing the mean« n/ecessary to its ex^jution? " 
In my opinion a four-year course of political instruction with the 
opportunity for four years more would supply our citizens* with 
€^biUttf to serve the common good, and as citizen-sovereigns and 
citizen-subjects to perform their duties under the social compact 
with honor to themselves and glory to the State. 

(8) Such an education is necessary for our inter-state primacy. 

When the Federal Constitution was ratified New York ceded 
its intemational sovereignty to the United States ; in foreign and 
external relations therefore the State has no sovereignty whatever. 
It retained, however, and still possesses all the internal and domes- 
tic sovereignty it ever had, and all that the most independent 
nation in the world can possess. " Every State in the Union," said 
the Supreme Court, " in every instance where its sovereignty has 
not been delegated to the United States, is as completely sovereign 
as the United States are in respect to the powers surrend^^d." (2 
Dall. 435) And in the leading case since the War, Chief Justice 
Chaae said : " The people of each State compose a state, having 
its own government and endowed with all the functions essential 
to separate and independent existence. . . Therefore there can 
be no loss of separate and independent autonomy to the States 
through their union under the Constitution.'' (7 Wall. 725) And 
to one who interprets the decisions of the Supreme Court as an 
evolution of constitutional government, it is apparent that while 
the spirit of nationality is growing, the 14th Amendment has done 
an?d will do more to promote the sovereign prerogatives of the 
States than nullification, secession or any other antebellum form 
of State rights. There is, therefore, a sovereignty of the State, 
as well as a sovereignty of the United States. And it is the 
duty of the State to maintain its sovereignty within the Union, 
its honor, character and inter-state standing with the same zeal 
and fidelity with which the Federal government defends the dig- 
nity of the Nation in its foreign relations. 
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In material ivsources New York is now the most powerful and 
progressive sovereignty in the Union. But it is subject to the in 
exorable law of republics. It cannot permanently maintain its 
economic primacy unle^ it stands first also in intellectual and 
moral power. How far it falls short of this standard let the 
Federal census bear witness. Eighteen other States and terri- 
tories have a lower percentage of general illiteracy than New 
York ; 25 have a lower percentage of illiterate whites ; 34 have a 
lower percentage of illiterate foreign whites, and no less than 47 
have a lower number of illiterate adults. In 1870 New York stood 
eleventh in literacy, in 1890 fifteenth, and in 1900 nineteenth, and 
since 1880 no less than 12 States have outstripped and outranked 
New York in the education of their people. 

If it be argued that the remedy for such illiteracy is more com- 
mon schools, that people do not attend high schools to learn to 
read and write — then on the basis of high school education alone, 
our interstate standing is deplorable. 

Taking attendance as the ultimate test. New York stands 
seventeenth only among the States of the Union. All New Eng- 
land except Rhode Island, surpasses us. Ohio outranks us by 18 
per cent, Iowa by 37, and Nebraska by 53. Kansas, Colorado, 
and California all excel us. On any theory our inter-state high 
school rank is inexcusable — and considering our general economic 
primacy, I say again it is deplorable. 

In 1900, we had a high school population of 641,030, and a high 
school attendance of only 79,365; 561,665 citizens of the State, 
male and female, should have had a free, public, high school edu- 

* 

cation, not one of whom received it. Should their education be 
pushed along the lines I have indicated to-night, with the intelli- 
gent and determined zeal that marks every branch of our material 
expansion, I am confident New York would become not alone first 
in population, wealth, commerce, industry, and finance, not alone 
first in capital, railroads, canals, and shipping, but first also in 
high schools, colleges, and universities — the educational elements 
necessary to a permanent inter-state primacy. 
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Such is my theory of the true expansion of the Empire State — 
a compulsory, free, high school education for every citizen within 
our borders — at once a reform and a revolution, lifting the minds 
and souls of our people to a higher level and making high schools 
in the future as necessary and universal as are common schools 
to-day. 

So, to-night, I plead for such an education. 

I plead for the higher education for which Governor Clinton 
besought the blessing of the Supreme Giver of all good. 

I plead for the higher education that Governor Seward main- 
tained was indispensable to the expanding powers of our common- 
wealth — ^to promote which he said was " the most important duty 
of the a^." 

I plead for the higher education that Governor Seymour called 
" an essential part of our political institutions, entitled to the 
same measure of support and confidence that we give to the struc- 
tures of our government." 

I plead for the higher education that Governor Odell has urged 
upon educators and legislatoi^, elevated in standard, circum- 
scribed by no sordid motives, encouraged by the public funds, and 
so maintained, he said, as " to turn out into the affairs of life the 
educated man and the educated woman, who shall always be the 
best type of American citizenship." 

Finally, I plead for a higher education that shall be intellectual, 
moral, economic, and political. Give such an education to all our 
people, .and the State will become as Milton said, "one huge 
Christian personage, one mighty growth and stature, as big and 
compact in virtue as in body," and education will assume its true 
function, — a power that will dominate every other sovereignty in 
the commonwealth. 

V. That the supreme blessings of such an education may be 
ours, I plead to-night for immediate and ample appropriations. 

These should include three items: First, an appropriation to 
educate a reasonable proportion of our non-attending high school 
IX)pulation. In 1900, 88 per cent of our common school popula- 
tion attended school. Why should not our high school percentage 
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be the same? In that year our high school population was 641,- 
030, and attendance 79,365, or 12.38 per cent. Eighty-eight per 
cent would be 564,106, or an increase of 484,741. To educate them 
on the same basis would cost the State f 1,522,086. Second, an 
appropriation for county colleges equal to county appropriations 
up to, say, 110,000 each. Only the richer counties would make 
appropriations at first, but if the sixty-one counties all made f 10,- 
000 appropriations immediately, this item would be J610,000. 
Third, the State should do its share, and at once, and irrespective 
of other appropriations, to remedy the palpable financial injustice 
to all high school teachers. 

In 1902 they numbered 4,794, and their average annual salary- 
was f 729. In the same year the average earnings of mechanic® 
and day laborers throughout the State were : stone setters, f 1,500 ; 
marble cutters, |1,356 ; metal lathers, |1,175 ; stone cutters, f 1,016 ; 
bricklayers, |948; housesmiths, f942; and plumbers, |902; total 
average |1,119, |390 more than the average high school salary. 

In New York city the wages of an ordinary hod carrier in 1902 
averaged |767; ?38 more than the average high school teacher. 
Should high school teachers receive the average wages of hod car- 
riers, one-half the increase would cost the State ^f 91,086; should 
they receive the average wages of plumbers, one-half the increase 
would be $417,078 ; or of bricklayers, |522,646. Taking the latter 
sum, the three appropriations would be ^f2,654,732, or a million 
and a quarter less than the State now annually appropriates to 
common schools alone. But this is for a maximum system, 
which, aside from appropriations for teachers, would not be in 
full operation for a decade. Adding the present appropriations, 
a conservative estimate of the maximum average annual expendi- 
tures for the next ten years would not exceed $1,452,041; $2,500,- 
000 less than our present annual common school appropriations. 

This would be the infinitesimal tax of eleven thousandths of one 
per cent on the wealth of the State. It would be even less than 
three-tenths of one per cent of the $494,751,999 which the State 
might annually add to its productions by a high school education 
of all its citizens. f 

The wealth of New York is inconceivable. It is several billion 
dollars greater than the wealth of any other State. It is three 
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and a third billions greater than the wealth of all New England. 
It is a billion greater than the wealth of all Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States. It is greater even than the wealth of ail 
States bordering on the Atlantic excepting Maryland, beginning at 
Canada and stretching to the Gulf. Many of our counties, too, 
are richer than sovereign commonwealths, New York county, for 
example, exceeds 43 of the States and territories ; Kings, 24 ; Erie, 
8; and Albany, Monroe, Westchester and Queens, one or more 
each. The State's expenditures for material purposes are all pro- 
portionate to its colossal wealth. For example, we are expending 
f 100,000,000 for enlarged canals and ^^50,000,000 for good roads. 
No wiser use of the public funds can be made for purely material 
improvements. 

And, yet, why take 1150,000,000 from the billions of our wealth 
to improve roads and canals, and only f 249,351, or two thou- 
sandths of one per cent annually for the higher education of the 
minds and morals of our people? So to-night I plead for immedi- 
ate and ample appropriations for our high schools — out of the 
bounteous resources and overflowing treasury of the common- 
wealth. 

High school educators of the Empire State! Noble band of 
public servants! Four thousand eight hundred strong! I bow 
before your lofty devotion to the public good! I pay humble 
tribute to your patriotic services! Endowed with superior abili- 
ties,' equipped for service by careful training, entrusted with re- 
sponsible public duties, overburdened with work, poorly paid — 
yon have done more for the common good and have received less 
in return, than any other public servants of the State ! The plan 
I submit to-night will advantage you and supremely profit the 
commonwealth. I propose a broad, conservative and expanding 
high school system. Contemplate its splendid possibilities! Be- 
hold its illimitable opportunities ! 

In the State there are 9,955- common school, 44 municipal, and 
651 Union Free School, districts. In the municipal districts there 
are 159 high schools, in the Union school districts 635, and in the 
9,955 common school districts, only 18. How many other common 
school districts are provided with reasonable high school facilities 
by contiguous or nearby high schools, it is impossible to deter- 
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mine. To be conservative, however, I will assume that an aggre- 
gate of 937 may eventually be provided with high school facilities 
under the non-resident tuition law. This will still leave the ap- 
palling total of 9,000 school districts in the State to be provided 
with high schools or high school facilities. In the 44 municipal 
districts there are 1,000 sub-districts and 159 high schools. Tak- 
ing this average, our 9,000 common school districts would require 
1,500 high schools more. Or if the 1900 basis of 705 schools for 
79,365 students be taken, then 4,300 more would be required for 
88 per cent of the present non-attending high school population. 
Whether it be 1,500 or 4,300 the possibilities of high school ex- 
pansion are literally boundless ! 

Hail then, high school educators ! Watchmen on the towers of 
state! Do you not behold the dawn of a more resplendent day? 
Instead of hundreds of high schools, there will be thousands; 
instead of tens of thousands of students, hundreds of thousands 
more! 

The true expansion of the Empire State! Who hath appointed 
its bounds, that it cannot pass? Who hath said, thus far and no 
farther? Already the sceptre of Anglo-Saxon civilization is mov- 
ing westward from the Thames to the Hudson, and on its banks, 
in population, finance, commerce, art, literature — all that consti- 
tutes the highest and best civilization, you will soon behold the 
metropolis of the world. And the State, methinks I behold it even 
now realizing the vision of Milton — a noble and puissant sov- 
ereign, " rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking 
her invincible locks"; our imperial commonwealth, rousing her- 
self to the vast opportunities and tremendous responsibilities of 
a new era of educational expansion ; her citizen-sovereigns and 
citizen-subjects all enthused with spiritual vigor; her standards 
of higher education leading the van, and her high schools, collies 
and universities directing all the forces of her advancing civiliza- 
tion ; — New York with her sublime and infinite possibilities, des- 
tined to become not alone the centre of finance and commerce, not 
alone a beneficent intellectual primacy among her sister states, 
but the most puissant and dominating, the most lofty and inspir- 
ing educational force throughout the world ! 
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42d University Convocation of the State of New York 

Under names of Institutions tl&ose not specially designated are 
teacliers and instructors. 

Tbe name of a college in cnr-ves follo^vFins tl&e name of a person 
is tliat of tl&e institution ^v^l&ere l&e -was educated. 

Segents of the University 

1 Wmtelaw Reid M.A. LL.D. Chancellor, 2 St Clair McKelway M.A. 
L.H.D. LL.D. D.C.L. Vice Chancellor, 3 Daniel Beach (Alfred, Union and 
Hamilton) Ph.D. LL.D., 4 Pliny T. Sexton (Union) LL.D., 5 T. Guilford 
Smith (Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute) M.A. C.E. LL.D., 6 Albert Vander 
Veer M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. M.D., 7 William Nottingham (Syracuse) M.A. Ph.D. 
LL.D., 8 Charles A. Gardiner (Hamilton and Syracuse) Ph.D. L.H.D. LL.D. 
D.C.L., 9 Edward Lauterbach (College of the City of New York) M.A., 
10 Eugene A. Philbin LL.B. LL.D. 

State boards of examiners 

Hurse Examiners. 11 Sophia F. Palmer, president. 

Advisory councils 

Convocation. 12 oPrin. Floyd J. Bartlett (Yale) B.A. Auburn High 
School; 13 oDean James E. Russell (Cornell) Ph.D. LL.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 14 oSup't Darwin L. Bardwell 
(Amherst) M.A. New York; 15 aProf. George P. Bristol (Hamilton, 
Johns Hopkins and Heidelberg) M.A. Cornell University. 

CoUegre. 16 oPres. Rush Rhees (Aifaherst) M.A. D.D. LL.D. University 
of Rochester. 

Academic. 17 oPrin. John F. Glavin (St Charles College, Md.) M.A. 
St John's Academy of Rensselaer. 

Medical. 18 oWillis G. Tucker Ph.D. M.D. Union University, Albany 
Medical College. 

Dental. 19 oFaneuil D. Weisse (New York Univ.) M.D. New York 
College of Dentistry; 20 aGeorge B. Snow (Pennsylvania) D.D.S. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, College of Dentistry. 

Education Department 

21 Andrew S. Draper LL.D. commissioner; 22 Edward J. Goodwin 
Lit.D. second assistant commissioner ; 23 Harlan H. Horner B.A. secretary 
to the commissioner; 24 P. M. Hull (Hamilton) M.A. institute conductor; 
25 Harriette E. Munsell, assistant printing clerk. 

Division of Attendance. 26 James D. Sullivan, chief. 
■' * — ' 

a See also InBtitutions represented. 
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DlYlBion of Examinations. 27 Charles F. Wheelock (Cornell) B.S. chief; 
28 Thomas E. Flnegan (N. Y. S. Normal) M.A. asHsta/nt in charge of^ 
teachers examinations; 29 Henry L. Taylor (Syracuse) M.A. Ph.D. assist- 
ant in charge of foreign certificates; 30 Alice H. Hall (N. Y. S. Normal) 
senior examiner in mathematics; 31 Everett O'Neill (Cornell) Ph.B. senior 
examiner in science; 32 Laura M. S. Van Loan (N. Y. S. Normal) junior 
examiner in English; 83 Julia Bertha Kellogg (Syracuse) Ph.B. junior 
examiner in modem languages; 34 Lona E. Morton, junior examiner in 
ancient languages; 35 Charlotte L. Estes (Brockport Normal and Vassar) 
junior examiner in history; 36 I. O. Crissy, senior examiner in commercial 
work; 37 Annie T. Keyser (Vassar and Cornell) editor and proof reader 
of question papers; 38 Grace A. Jones (N. Y. S. Normal) Pd.B., 39 George 
H. Quay (N. Y. S. Normal) examiners. 

DiviBicn of Inspeotions. 40 Charles N. Cobb (Syracuse) M.A., 41 S. 
Dwight Arms (Hamilton) M.A., 42 W. D. Graves (N. Y. S. Normal) Ph.B., 
43 A. C. Hill (Colgate) Ph.D., 44 E. J. Peck (Williams) M.A. LL.D., 
45 W. D. Johnson (N. Y. S. Normal), 46 E. F. McDonald (Potsdam Nor- 
mal), 47 Edward S. Frisbee (Amherst) D.D. inspectors; 48 James H. 
Gibson, 49 F. M. Baker, apparatus inspectors. 

Division of Libraries. 50 Stephen B. Griswold (Albany Law School) 
LL.B. law librarian; 51 oFlorence Woodworth (N. Y.) B.L.S. director's 
assistant; 52 Elvira L. Bascom (Allegheny) B.A. assistant; 53 Agnes Bj. 
Flinn, clerk. 

Division of Eecords. 54 Charles E. Fitch (Williams) LL.B. M.A. L.H.D. 
chief. 

Division of Science. 55 John M. Clarke (Amherst and Marburg) M.A. 
Ph.D. LL.D. director; 56 E. P. Felt (Cornell and Mass. Agric.) D.Sc. state 
entomologist; 57 Joseph Morje, clerk and stenographer. 

Division of Statistics. 58 Hiram C. Case, chief; 59 Alice C. McCormack, 
clerk. 

School commissioners 

60 W. W. Bates, Corinth 

61 E. S. Comstock, Nassau 

62 Orin Q. Flint (N. Y. S. Normal) Athens 

63 Myra L. Ingalsbe (N. Y. S. Normal) Hartford 

64 William J. Lewis (CJbrtland Normal) Westmoreland 

65 Floyd S. Lowell, Schenevus 

66 William H. Siglar, North Germantown 

67 Clarence E. Van Buren, Mayfield 

INSTITUTIOPrS IN THB UNIVERSITY 

Colleges for men 

Canlsins College, Buffalo. 68 Rev. F. X. Sindele (Canisius) M.A. 

College of St Francis Xavier, New York. 69 P. F. 0*Gorman (Wood- 
stock, Md.) S.J. 

Hobart College, Geneva. 70 Pres. Langdon C. Stewardson (Kenyon Col- 
lege) LL.D. 


a See also Library schools, p. 360. 
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Manhattan College, New York. 71 Brother Chrysostom (Manhattan) 
M.A. ; 72 Brother Potamian (London Univ.) D.Sc. 

Ne^ir Tork TJniversity. 73 Chanc. Henry Mitchell MacCracken (Miami 
Univ.) D.D. LL.D. 

ITiasrara University, Niagara Falls. 74 Rev. P. J. Conroy (Niagara 

Univ.). 

St Bonaventure's Collegei Allegany. 75 Rev. Joseph F. Butler (St Bona- 

yentnre's) O.J.M. president. 

St Prancis College, Brooklyn. 76 Brother Raphael (St Francis) O.S.F. 
president. 

St John's College, Brooklyn. 77 Rev. E. L. Carey (Niagara Uniy.) CM. 
secretary. 

St John's College, Fordham. 78 Pres. John J. Collins (Mt St Mary's 
Univ. Md.) S.J. 

Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 79 Prof. Robert H. West 
(Princeton) M.A. 

Union University, Schenectady. 80 Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond LL.D. ; 
81 Prof. F. C. Barnes (Williams and Leipzig) M.A. Ph.D. ; 82 Prof. Olin H. 
Landreth (Union) M.A. C.E. 

Colleges for women 

Kormal College of the City of New Tork. 83 Prof. James M. Kieran 
(College of the City of New York, St Francis Xavier, Columbia and N. Y. 
Univ.) M.A.; 84 Prof. G. M. Whicher (Iowa and Columbia) M.A. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 85 Prof. Le Roy C. Cooley (Union) Ph.D. 

Colleges for men and women 

Alfred University. 86 Pres. Boothe Colwell Davis (Alfred and Yale) 
Ph.D. D.D. ; 87 Prof. Alpheus B. Kenyon (Alfred) S.M. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. oProf. G. P. Bristol (Hamilton, Johns Hop- 
kins and Heidelberg) M.A. 

University of Bochester. apres. Rush Rhees (Amherst) M.A. D.D. LL.D. 

Schools of education 

Colnmbia University, Teachers College, New York, a Dean James E. 
Russell (Cornell) Ph.D. LL.D. 

Kew York State Normal College, Albany. 88 Pres. William J. Milne 
(Rochester) Ph.D. LL.D., 89 E. Helen Hannahs (Chicago and N. Y. S. 
Normal) B.A. Pd.B., 90 Prof. Mary A. McClelland (N. Y. S. Normal), 
91 Mrs Margaret S. Mooney (N. Y. S. Normal), 92 Eunice A. Perine (N. Y. 
S. Normal), 93 Kate Stoneman (N. Y. S. Normal and Albany Law School) 
LL.B. 

New York University, School of Pedagogy. 94 Prof. J. P. Gordy (Lelpsic) 
Ph.D. LL.D. 

Schools of medicine 

Cornell University Medical College, New York. 95 William K. Polk 
LL.D. 

New York University, University and Bellevne Hospital Medical College. 
96 Egbert Le Fevre, secretary. 

a Bee also Advisory CouncilB p. 357. 
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TJnion ITnlversity, Albany Medical College, o Willis G. Tucker M.D. 
registrar; 97 Theodore J. Bradley (Union and Rensselaer Polytechnic) 
B.S. Ph.G. 

Schools of dentistry 

New York College of Dentistry. aFaneuil D. Weisse (New York Univ.) 
M.D. 

Xrniyersity of Buffalo, College of Dentistry, a Dean George B. Snow 
(Pennsylvania) D.D.S. 

Schools of pharmacy 

College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. 98 Prof. George A. Fer- 
guson. 

Union ITniversity, Albany College of Pharmacy. &Dean Willis G. Tucker 
Ph.D. M.D., c Theodore J. Bradley (Union and Rensselaer Polytechnic) B.S. 
Ph.G. 

Library schools 

New York State Library School. ^Florence Woodworth (N. Y.) B.L.S., 
director'8 assistant 

Technical schools 

Alfred University, New York State School of Clasrworking and Ceramics, 
Alfred. 99 Charles F. Binns M.S., director. 

Special schools 

American Institute of Phrenology, New York. 100 Constantino F. Mc- 
Guire (St Francis College) M.A. M.D. 

Academies, high schools and academic departments 

Academy of the Holy Names, Albany. 101 Sister M. Fredericka, principal. 

Albany Academy. 102 Jared W. Scudder (Rutgers) M.A. 

Albany High School. 103 Sup't Charles W. Cole (Hamilton) M.A. Ph.D. ; 
104 Prin. Oscar D. Robinson (Dartmouth) Ph.D.; 105 Bryan O. Burgin 
(Union) B.E. M.S., 106 Charles A. Home (Harvard) B.A., 107 Ellen Sulli- 
van. 

Amsterdam High School. 108 Prin. Wilbur H. Lynch (Harvard) B.A. 

Andes High School. 109 Prin. Montgomery C. Smith (Syracuse) Ph.B. 

Athens TJnion School. 110 Prin. Scott Youmans (Oneonta Normal). 

Auburn High School, a Prin. F. J. Bartlett (Yale) B.A. 

Bainbridge High School. Ill Prin. F. W. Crumb (Alfred) M.A. 

Ballston Spa High School. 112 A. A. La very (Middlebury) M.A., super- 
vising principal. 

Bay Shore High School. 113 Prin. Charles W. Mulford (Oneonta 

Normal), 
fiinghamton High School. 114 Prin. J. Edward Banta (Amherst) M.A. 
Cambridge High School. 115 Prin. Fred J. Bohlmann (Wesley an) B.A. 


a See also Advisory Councils, p. 357. 

h See also Advisory Councils, p. 357 and Schools of Medicine, p. 369. 

c See also Schools of Medicine, p. 359. 

d See also Division of Libraries, p. 358. 
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Canajoharie High School. 116 Prin. Ernest E. Smith (Amherst) B.A. 
Ganandaigrua Academy. 117 Sup't and Prin. J. G. Norris (Rochester, 
Williams and Hamilton) M.A. Ph.D. 

Ganastota High School. 118 Prin. George H. Ottaway (Hamilton) M.A. 
Gastleton Union School. 119 Prin. Ellas Gay (Buffalo Normal). 
Ghamplain Academy, Port Henry. 120 Sister M. Gabriels, principal. 
Chatham High School. 121 Prin. Charles S. Williams (Brockport Normal 
and Cornell) B.A. 

Cherry Valley High School. 122 Prin. Menzd Burllngame (Syracuse) 
Ph.B. 

Christian Brothers Academy, Albany. 123 John A. Naughton ( St Francis 
Xavler and N. Y. S. Normal) B.A. Pd.B. 

Cleveland Union School. 124 Prin. F. W. Reed (Colgate) Ph.B. ' 
Cobleskill High School. 125 Prin. G. J. Dann (Union) M.A. 
Coeymans Union School. 126 Prin. H. C. W. Kingsbury (McGill and 
Queens Univ.). 

Colgate Academy, Hamilton. 127 Prin. Frank L. Shepardson (Brown) 
M.A. 

Corinth High School. 128 Prin. A. M. HolUster (Hamilton) M.A. 
Coming Free Academy. 129 Sup't Leigh R. Hunt (Hamilton) M.A. Ph.D. 
Gornwall-on-Hndson High School. 130 Prin. Fred C. White (Alfred) 
M.A. 

Cortland High School. 131 Sup't F. E. Smith (Hamilton) B.A. 
Dansville High School. 132 Prin. E. J. Bonner (Hamilton and Potsdam 
Normal) M.A. 

De La Salle Institute, New York. 133 Brother Aelred. 

Dolgeville High School. 134 Prin. Thomas C. Wilber (Rochester) M.A. 

Dunkirk High School. 135 Prin. George M. Wiley (Union) M.A. 

East Syracuse High School. 136 Prin. Frank H. Brown (Brockport 

Normal). 

Egberts High School, Cohoes. 137 Prin. W. C. Tlfft. 

Elmira Free Academy. 138 Prin. Howard Conant (Union) M.A. 

Fishkill Union School. 139 Prin. Edward B. Du Mond (N. Y. S. Normal). 

Fort Ann Union School. 140 Prin. Amelia Blasdell (Oswego Normal). 

Fort Edward High School. 141 Prin. W. S. Coleman (N. Y. S. Normal) 
Ph.B. ; 142 Isadore M. Gilchrist, preceptress, 

Franklin Academy, Malone. 143 Prin. Lament F. Hodge (Colgate) B.A., 
144 C. A. Butler (Oneonta Normal). 

Fulton High School. 145 Prin. G. E. Edmunds (Brockport Normal and 
Williams) B.A. 

FultonvlUe High School. 146 Prin. O. C. Hotchkiss (Union) M.A. 

Glens Falls Academy. 147 Mrs Winifred H. Durfee (Oberlin) preceptress. 

Gloversville High School. 148 Sup't James A. Estee (Alfred) M.A. ; 149 
Prin. A. R. Brubacher (Yale) Ph.D. 

Goshen High School. 150 Prin. Guy Halsey Baskerville (Syracuse) B.A. 

Greenwich High School. 151 Prin. C. L. Morey (Syracuse) Ph.B. 

Groton High School. 152 Prin. J. Wells Reed (Williams) B.A. 

Hancock High School. 153 Prin. C. V. Bookhout (N. Y. S. Normal) Pd.B. 

Haverling High School, Bath. 154 Prin. Walter T. Palmer (Geneseo 
Normal and Ann Arbor) M.A. Ph.D. 
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Herkimer High School. 155 Sup't Schuyler F. Herron (Syracuse) M.A. 

Holy Cross Academic School, Albany. 156 Sister Climaca (Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.) Normal), 157 Sister Zenobla (Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Normal). 

Hoosiok Falls High School. 158 Sup't H. H. Snell (Alfred) PI1.B. 

HomellsYille High School. 159 Sup't and Prin. Elmer S. Redman 
(Illinois Wesleyan and Alfred) M.A. Ph.D. 

Hudson High' School. 160 Sup't and Prin. F. J. Sagendorph (Rutgers) 
M.A. 

nion High School. 161 Sup*t and Prin. A. W. Abrams (Cornell) Ph.B. 

Ithaca High School. 162 Sup't and Prin. F. D. Boynton (Middlebury) 
M.A. Pd.D. 

Jamestown High School. 163 Mary Ck>gswell Peckham, 164 Carrie R. 
Price, librarians. 

Johnstown High School. 165 Sup't Frank W. Jennings (Hamilton) Ph.D. 

Kingston Free Academy. 166 Sup't S. R. Shear. 

Lake George Union School, Caldwell. 167 Prin. James A. Barkley 
(Geneseo Normal and Union). 

Lansingbnrg High School. 168 Sup't G. F. Sawyer (Amherst) B.A. ; 
169 Prin. James R. Craighead (Williams) M.A.; 170 Edna H. Howard 
(N. Y. S. Normal). 

La Salle Institute, Troy. 171 Prin. Brother Arnold (Manhattan) M.Sc, 
principal; 172 Brother Paphylenus, vice principal. 

Leavenworth Institute and Wolcott High School, Wolcott. 173 Prin. 
Lewis H. Carris (Hobart) B.L. 

Lestershire High School. 174 Prin. Frank M. Smith (Hamilton) M.A. 

Liberty High School. 175 Prin. Harvey M. Dann (Syracuse) B.A. 

Lindenhnrst Union School. 176 Prin. Reinhold A. Mertching (Oneonta 
Normal). 

Little Falls High School. 177 Vice Prin. Charles W. Lewis (Hamilton) 
B.A. 

Lockport High School. 178 Prin. Oliver J. Morelock (Franklin and Mar- 
shall) M.A. 

Matteawan High School. 179 Prin. Earlman Fenner (Syracuse). 

Mayfield Union School. 180 Prin. L. W. Lawrence (Middlebury). 

Mechanicville High School. 181 Sup't L. B. Blakeman (Hamilton) M.A. ; 
182 Prin. Marvin E. Jones (Geneseo Normal). 

Hiddleburg High School. 183 Prin. S. C. Kimm (Allegheny and Ham- 
ilton). 

Millbrook Hemorial School. 184 Prin. William R. Anderson (Oneonta 

Normal). 
Monticello High School. 185 Prin. Alexander J. Glennie (Hamilton) 

M.A. 

Moravia High School. 186 Prin. John D. Bigelow (Hamilton) M.A. 

New Berlin High School. 187 Prin. Fred N. Moulton (Union). 

New Hartford High School. 188 Prin. A. M. Scripture (Hamilton) M.A. 

New York. oD. L. Bardwell (Amherst) M.A., 189 Cornelius C. Franklin 
(Union) M.A., district superintendents. 

New York State School for the Blind, Batavia. 190 Sup't Olin Howard 
Burrltt (Rochester) M.A. ; 191 Nita Ford Dustin (Smith) B.L. 




a See also Advisory Councils, p. 357. 
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Newark High School. 192 J. A. Reed B.S. M.D., secretary hoard of 
education; 193 Prin. C. A. Hamilton (Rochester) M.A. 

Hewburgrh Free Academy. 194 Sup*t James M. Crane (N. Y. S. Normal 
and New York Univ.) M.A. Pd.M. ; 195 Prin. William H. Doty (New York 
Univ.) Pd.M.; 196 Vice Prin. Dora M. Townsend (New York Univ.) Pd.M. 

Niagara Falls High School. 197 Sup't R. A. Taylor (Potsdam Normal)'; 
198 Prin. Thomas Bailey Lovell (Rochester) M.A. LL.D. ; 199 C5hrifi A. 
Hartnagel (N. Y. S. Normal and Union) B.S. Pd.B. 

Northport High School. 200 Prin. E. M. Sanford (N. Y. S. Normal and 
Syracuse) B.A. Ph.B. 

Ogdensburg Free Academy. 201 Prin. Fred Van Dusen (Union) M.A. 
Ph.D. 

Oneonta High School. 202 Prin. Robert S. Roulston (St Lawrence) M.S. 

Oxford Academy and TJnion School. 203 Prin. Robert K. Toaz (Roch- 
ester) B.A. 

Oyster Bay High School. 204 Prin. B. Frank Ck)oley (Brodcport Normal 
and New York Univ.). 

Patchogue High School. 205 Prin. W. E. Gordon (N. Y. S. Normal and 
New York Univ.) Pd.D. 

Patterson TJnion School. 206 W. Edward Hinman (Colgate and N. Y. S. 
Normal) B.S. 

Plattsburg High School. 207 Prin. Frank K. Watson (Princeton) M.A. 

Port Washington TJnion School. 208 Prin. Arthur O. Bredgman (Syra- 
cuse) Ph.B. 

Poughkeepsie High School. 209 Prin. C. H. Woolsey (Harvard and 
Washington Univ.) M.A. Ph.D. LL.B. 

Pulaski Academy and TJnion School. 210 Prin. Charles M. Bean (Cor- 
nell) B.S. 

Kavena High School. 211 Prin. Benjamin I. Morey (Cortland Normal). 

Hensselaer High School. 212 Prin. Louis F. Robins; 213 Hattie C. Bagg 
(N. Y. S. Normal) ; 214 Minnie Bates (N. Y. S. Normal). 

Hichlield Springs High School. 215 Prin. Albert H. Watkins (Buffalo 
Normal and Syracuse) B.A. 

Hye TJnion School. 216 Prin. Forrest T. Shutts (N. Y. S. Normal). 

Sag Harbor High School. 217 Prin. O. W. Armstrong (N. Y. S. Normal) 
Pd.B.; 218 Vice Prin. W. L. Shubert (N. Y. S. Normal). 

St John's Academic School of Schenectady. 219 Sister Magdalen of 
Sacred Heart; 220 Sister Mary Donald. 

St John's Academy of Bensselaer. a Prin. John F. Glavin (St Charles' 
Coll. Md.) M.A. 

Sandy Hill, High School. 221 Prin. Frances A. Teff t. 

Saratoga Springs High School. 222 Sup't Thomas R. Kneil (Ct. Wes- 
leyan) M.A. ; 223 Prin. G. W. Kennedy (Syracuse) M.A. 

Schenectady TTnion Classical Institute. 224 Prin. Arthur Marvin (Yale) 
M.A. 

Seacliff High School. 225 Lena L. Smith (Geneseo Normal). 

Shelter Island TTnion School. 226 Prin. Randolph F. Clark (Williams 
and N. Y. S. Normal) B.A. Pd.B. 


See also Advisory Councils, p. 367. 
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Solvay High Soliool. 227 Sup't C. O. Richards. 

South aiens Falls High Sohool. 228 Prin. W. J. Green (N. Y. S. Normal) 
Pd.B. 

South Side High Sohool, Rockville Center. 229 Prin. Andrew J. Mac- 
Blroy (Ck>rnell) B.S. 

Sonthold TJnion Sohool. 290 Prin. Frank E. De Gelleke (Rochester) B.A. 

Stillwater High Sohool. 231 Henry J. Gibson (Brockport Normal). 

Snffem TTnion Sohool. 232 Prin. G. A. Woodworth (Ohio). 

Syracuse High School. 233 Sup't A. B. Blodgett (Syracuse) Pd.D. ; 234 
Prin. W. K. Wlckes (Amherst) ; 235 W. D. Lewis (Syracuse) M.A. 

Tappan Zee High Sohool, Plermont 236 Prin. Leon J. Cook (Harvard 
and N. Y. S. Normal) B.A. Pd.B. 

Ticonderoga High Sohool. 237 Prin. Fred V. Lester (Colgate and Illinois 
Wesleyan) M.A. Ph.D. 

Tivoli TTnion Sohool. 238 Prin. Charles W. Townsend (Wesleyan and 
N. Y. S. Normal) Ph.B. 

Troy High School. 239 Sup't J. H. Willets; 240 Prin. M. H. Walrath 
(Syracuse) M.A. 

TJnadilla High School. 241 Prin. A. E. Barnes (Union and N. Y. S. 
Normal) M.A. 

Union High School. 242 Prin. J. L. Lusk (Cortland Normal). 

Utica Free Academy. 243 Sup't Martin G. Benedict (Colgate) Ph.D. 

Valatie High School. 244 Prin. Winthrop L. Mlllias (Colgate). 

Wappingers Falls TJnion School. 245 Prin. Samuel Mansfield (Union) 
M.A. 

Warwick Institute. 246 Prin. H. V. Rulison (Syracuse) Ph.B. 

Waterford High School. 247 Sup't Alexander Falconer. 

Wellsville High School. 248 Prin. S. J. Slawson (N. Y. S. Normal). 

Whitehall High School. 249 Sup't W. W. Howe. 

Elementary schools 
Normal schools 

Brockport. 250 Prin. C. T. McFarlane; 251 Mary Lilias Richardson 
• (Smith and Radcliffe) M.A. 

Cortland. 252 Francis J. Cheney (Syracuse) M.A. Ph.D. 

Training schools 
Albany. 253 Prin. William P. Burris (De Pauw, Harvard and CJolumbia) 
M.A. 
Syracuse. 254 Director George A. Lewis. 

Training 6Da»ses 

Cohoes. 255 Helen M. Powell (N. Y. S. Normal). 
Sandy Hill. 256 Rose E. Gibbons (Brockport Normal). 

Grammar schools 

Albany Orammar School 21. 257 Rose A. Farrell. 

Esperance School. 258 Prin. Willard H. Waterbury (Cortland Normal). 
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Hunter ITnion School, Primary Department. 259 Prin. Eva A. Hammond 
(Potsdam Normal). 

(lAnsingburgr) Powers School. 260 Prln. Kate E. Smith; 261 Anna M. 
Chase ; 262 Kate E. Miter. 

Newburgh Grammar School. 263 Prin. Charles E. Snyder (N. Y. S. Nor- 
mal). 

Ponsrhkeepsie Central Grammar School. 264 Prin. Richard E. Coon (N. Y. 
S. Normal). 

Rensselaer Grammar School 2. 265 Annie Diamond. 

Sandy Hill Union School. 266 Mary McNeil (N. Y. S. Normal). 

Staatsbnrgr Union School. 267 Prin. Egbert Lewis. 

Syracuse Grammar School. 268 C. R. Drum. 

Troy Grammar School 6. 269 Mrs M. P. Richardson, principal. 

Watervliet Grammar School 5. 270 Ernest A. Larkin (Illinois Normal). 

Museums 

Bnifalo Society of Natural Sciences. 271 Elizabeth J. Letson, director. 

outside: thb udtivesrsity 
TTniversities and colleges 

Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 272 Pres. O. F. Wisner (Woos- 
ter, Ohio and Princeton) M.A. D.D. 

St Mary's College, Portland Or. 273 Sister M. Gilbert (St Mary's 
College) B.A. 

Professional schools 
XTnlversity of Pennsylvaniai medical department. 274 Dean Charles H. 
Frazier M.D. 

Academies, high schools and academic departments 

Allegheny (Pa.) Preparatory School. 275 Prin. James Winne (Hamilton) 
M.A. 

East Orange (N. J.) High School. 276 Prin. Charles W. Evans (Ohio 
Wesley an) M.A. 

Lakewood (N. J.) School. 277 Charles E. Snyder (Oneonta Normal). 

Northampton Mass. 278 Sup't J. H. Carfrey (Syracuse) Ph.M. 

Stockbridge (Mass.) High School. 279 Sup't and Prin. James A. Ayers 
(Hamilton) M. A. 

The King School, Stamford Ct. 280 Bailey B. Burritt (Rochester and 
Teachers College, New York) M.A. 

Business schools 

Beynolds' Business School, Amsterdam. 281 Prin. R. E. Lee Reynolds 
(Glasgow Normal, Ky.). 

Normal schools 
Westfleld (Mass.) Normal School. 282 Will Seymour Monroe (Stanford, 
Leipsic, Jena *and Paris) B.A. 

Elementary schools 

Sacred Heart School, Cohoes. 283 Sister M. Cecilius; 284 Sister Mary 
Laurentliis. 
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St Patrick's School, Watervliet. 285 Sister Mary James; 286 Sister M. 
Joseph. 

STot officially connected with educational institutions 

'287 J. S. Adams, Ginn & Co. 

288 Blanche R Bascom (Allegheny) B.A. 

289 George W. Briggs B.S. 

290 M. I. Bull, Albany 

291 Dillon A. Cady (Syracuse) B.S. 

292 H. W. Ghilds, American Book Co., Syracuse 

293 Byron F. Clark, Troy 

294 James G. Coffin (Leland Stanford) M.A. B. H. Sanborn & Co., New 
York. 

295 Halsey M. Collins (Amherst) B.A., Maynard, Merrill & Co., Cortland 

296 Frances M. Crawford (N. Y. S. Normal) Bath Beach, Brooklyn 

297 J. Irving Davis, Boston Mass. 

298 Mrs. J. Irving Davis, Boston Mass. 

299 Emily L. Droogan, Albany 

300 Leland L. Eaton (Brown) Ph.B., D. C. Heath & Co., New York 

301 George Fenton, American Book Co., Broadalbin 

302 Reginald L. Fernald (Maine) B. S., Ginn & Co., Rochester 

303 Elizabeth M. Graves (Vassar) B.A. 

304 Henry C. Hill (Bowdoin) Scribners* Sons, New York 

305 Frederick C. Hodgdon B.A., Ginn & Co., New York 

306 C. Elizabeth Hunting (N. Y. S. Normal) 

307 Charles C. Inshaw, Prang Educational Co., New York 

308 Walter S. Knowlson (Hamilton) M.A. 

309 James W. Lord (Trinity and Berkeley Divinity School) B.A. 

310 Laura R. Macfarlane, Albany 

311 C. S. McLean, Silver, Burdett & Co., New York 

312 Richard A. Metcalf (Colby) M.A., Allyn & Bacon, New York 

313 C. J. Oliphant, Longmans, Green & Co., New York 

314 Sister Mary Patrick (St Mary's, Portland Or.) Schenectady 

315 P. A. Ray (Rutgers) M.A., D. C. Heath & Co., New York 

316 William B. Reed (Mass. Inst. Tech.) Westfield Mass. 

317 Mrs George P. Rockwell, New Britain Ct. 

318 John C. Rockwell (Potsdam Normal and New York Univ.) proprietory 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, New York 

319 Lincoln B. Rowley (Syracuse) M.A., American Book Co., New York 

320 William French Smith (Brooklyn Poly tech.) Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
New York 

321 Clifford Stark (Colgate) B.A., American Book Co., Syracuse 

322 A. M. Strong (Dartmouth) B.A., Allyn & Bacon, Syracuse 

323 Mary T. Summers, Syracuse 

324 Mary G. Sweeney, Albany 

325 Minnie Sweeney, Albany 

326 Kalia Vulcheff, Albany 

327 Mrs M. G. Vulcheff (Oswego Normal) Albany 

328 William Force Whitaker D.D., Albany 

829 E. A. Winchell, Maynard, Merrill & Co., De Ruyter 

830 Mrs Maude Woodworth, Suffern 
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Alirams, A. W. 161 
Adams, J. S. 287 
Aelred, Brother 133 
Anderson, W. R. 184 
Arms, S. D. 41 
Armstrong, C. W. 217 
Arnold, Brother 171 
Ayers, J. A. 279 

Baker, F. M. 49 
Bagg, H. C. 213 
Banta, J. E. 114 
Bardwell, D. L. 14 
Barkley, J. A. 167 
Barnes, A E. 241 
Barnes, F. 0. 81 
Bartlett, F. J. 12 
Bascom, B. 13. 288 
Bascom, E. L. 52 
Baskerville, G. H. 150 
Bates, Minnie 214 
Bates, W. W. 60 
Beach, Daniel 3 
Bean, C. M. 210 
Benedict, M. Q. 243 
Bigelow, J. D. 186 
Binns, C. F. 99 
Blakeman, L. B. 181 
Blasdell, Amelia 140 
Blodgett, A, B. 233 
Bohlmann, F. J. 115 
Bonner, E. J. 132 
Bookhout, C. V. 153 
Boynton, F. D. 162 
Bradley, T. J. 97 
Bredgman, A. O. 208 
Brlggs, G. W. 289 
Bristol, G. P. 15 
Brown, F. H. 136 
Brubacher, A. R. 149 
Bull, M. I. 290 
Burgin, B. O. 105 
Burlingame, Menzo 122 
Burris, W. P. 253 
Burritt, B. B. 280 
Burrltt, O. H. 190 
Bntler, O. A. 144 
Butler, J. F. 75 


AI/PHABETIC IlfDBX 

Numbers refer to preceding classed list 

Cady, D. A 291 


Carey, E. L. 77 
Carfrey, J. H. 278 
Carrls, L. H. 173 
Case, H. G. 58 
Cecelius, Sister M. 283 
Chase, A M. 261 
Cheney, F. J. 252 
Childs, H. W. 292 
Chrysostom, Brother 71 
Clark, B. F. 293 
Clark, R. F. 226 
Clarke, J. M. 55 
Climaca, Sister 156 
Cobb, C. N. 40 
Coffin, J. G. 294 
Cole, C. W. 103 
Coleman, W. S. 141 
Collins, H. M. 295 
Collins, J. J. 78 
Comstock, E. S. 61 
Conant, Howard 138 
Conroy, P. J. 74 
Cook, L. J. 236 
Cooley, B. F. 204 
Cooley, L. C. 85 
Coon, R. E. 264 
Craighead, J. R. 169 
Crane, J. M. 194 
Crawford, F. M. 296 
Crissy, I. O. 36 
Crumb, F. W. Ill 

Dann, G. J. 125 
Dann, H. M. 175 
Davis, B. C. 86 
Davis, J. I. 297 
Davis, Mrs J. I. 298 
De Gelleke, F. E. 230 
Diamond, Annie 265 
Donald, Sister Mary 220 
Doty, W. H. 195 
Draper, A. S. 21 
Droogan, E. L. 299 
Drum, C. R. 268 
Du Mond, E. B. 139 
Durfee, Mrs W. H. 147 
Dustin, N. F. 191 
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Eaton, L. L. 800 
EdmnndB, G. B. 145 
Estee, J. A. 148 
Estes, C. L. 35 
Evans, C. W. 276 

Falconer, Alexander 247 
Farrell. R. A. 257 
Felt, B. P. 56 
Fenner, Earlman 179 
Fent<m, George 301 
Ferguson, G. A. dS 
Femald, R. L. 302 
Flnegan, T. E. 28 
Fitch, O. B. 54 
Fllnn, A. B. 53 
Flint, O. Q. 62 
Franklin, 0. C. 189 
Frazier, C. H. 274 
Frederlcka, Sister M. 101 
Frisbie, B. S. 47 

Gabriels, Sister M. 120 
Gardiner, 0. A. 8 
Gay, Ellas 119 
Gibson, H. J. 231 
Gibson, J. H. 48 
Gilbert, Sister M. 273 
Gibbons, R. B. 256 
Gilchrist, I. M. 142 
Glavin, J. F. 17 
Glennie, A. J. 185 
Goodwin, E. J. 22 
Gordon, W. E. 205 
Gordy, J. P. 94 
Graves, E. M. 303 
Graves, W. D. 42 
Green, W. J. 228 
Griswold, S. B. 50 

HaU, A. H. 30 
Hamilton, O. A. 193 
Hammond, E. A. 259 
Hannahs, E. H. 89 
Hartnagel, C. A. 199 
Herron, S. F. 155 
Hill, A. C. 43 
Hill, H. C. 304 
Hinman, W. E. 206 


Hodgdon, F. 0. 305 
Hodge, L. F. 143 
Hollister, A. M. 128 
Home, C. A. 106 
Horner, H. H. 23 
Hotchkiss, O. C. 146 
Howard, E. H. 170 
Howe, W. W. 249 
Hull, P. M. 24 
Hunt, L. R. 129 
Hunting, C. E. 306 

Ingalsbe, M. L. 63 
Inshaw, C. C. 307 

James, Sister Mary 285 
Jennings, F. W. 165 
Johnson, W. D. 45 
Jones, G. A. 38 
Jones, M. E. 182 
Joseph, Sister M. 286 

Kellogg, J. B. 33 
Kennedy, G. W. 223 
Kenyon, A. B. 87 
Keyser, A. T. 37 
Kleran, J. M. 83 
Kimm, S. C. 183 
Kingsbury, H. C. W. 126 
Kneil, T. R. 222 
Knowlson, W. S. 308 

Xandreth, O. H. 82 
Larkin, E. A. 270 
Lauterbach, Edward 9 
Laurentius, Sister Mary 284 
Lavery, A. A. 112 
Lawrence, L. W. 180 
Le Fevr^, Egbert 96 
Lester, F. V. 237 
Letson, E. J. 271 
Lewis, C. W. 177 
Lewis, Egbert 267 
Lewis, G. A. 254 
Lewis, W. D. 235 
Lewis, W. J. 64 
Lord, J. W. 309 
Lovell, T. B. 198 
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Lowell, F. S. 65 
Lusk, J. L. 242 
Lynch, W. H. 108 

McClelland, M. A. 90 
McCormack, A. C. 59 
MacCracken, H. M. 73 
McDonald, B. F. 46 
MacBlroy, A. J. 229 
McFarlane, C. T. 250 
Macfarlane, L. R. 310 
McGuire, C. F. 100 
McKelway, St Clair 2 
McLean, C. S. 311 
McNeil, Mary 266 
Magdalen, Sister 219 
Mansfield, Samuel 245 
Marvin, Arthnr 224 
Mertching, R. A. 176 
Metcalf, R. A. 312 
Millias, W. L. 244 
Milne, W. J. 88 
Miter, K. B. 262 
Monroe, W. S. 282 
Mooney, Mrs M. S. 91 
Morelock, O. J. 178 
Morey, B. I. 211 
Morey, C. L. 151 
Morje, Joseph 57 
Morton, L. B. 34 
Moulton, F. N. 187 
Mnlford, C. W. 113 
Munsell, H. B. 25 

Naughton, J. A. 123 
Norris, J. C. 117 
Nottingham, William 7 

O'Oorman, P. F. 69 
Oliphant, C. J. 313 
O'Neill, Everett 31 
Ottaway, G. H. 118 

Palmer, S. F. 11 
Palmer, W. T. 154 
Paphylenus, Brother 172 
Patrick, Sister Mary 314 
Peck, B. J. 44 
Peckham, M. C. 163 
Perine, B. A. 92 


Philbhi, B. A. 10 
Polk. W. K. 95 
Potamlan, Brother 72 
Powell, H. M. 255 
Price, C. R. 164 

Quay, G. H. 39 

Raphael, Brother 76 
Ray, P. A. 315 
Raymond, A. V. V. 80 
Redman, B. S. 159 
Reed, F. W. 124 
Reed, J. A. 192 
Reed, J. W. 152 
Reed, W. B. 316 
Reid, Whitelaw 1 
Reynolds, R. B. L. 281 
Rhees, Rush 16 
Richards, C. O. 227 
Richardson, M. L. 251 
Richardson, Mrs M. P. 269 
Robins, L. F. 212 
Robinson, O. D. 104 
Rockwell, Mrs G. P. 317 
Rockwell, J. C. 318 
Roulston, R. S. 202 
Rowley, L. B. 319 
Rulison, H. V. 246 
Russell, J. B. 13 

Sagendorph, F. J. 160 
Sanford, E. M. 200 
Sawyer, G. F. 168 
Scripture, A. M. 188 
Scudder, J. W. 102 
Sexton, P. T. 4 
Shear, S. R. 166 
Shepardson, F. L. 127 
Shubert, W. L. 218 
Shutts, F. T. 216 
Siglar, W. H. 66 
Sindele, F. X. 68 
Slawson, S. J. 248 
Smith, B. B. 116 
Smith, F. B. 131 
Smith, F. M. 174 
Smith, K. B. 260 
Smith, L. L. 225 
Smith, M. 0. 109 
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Smith, T. G. 5 
Smith, W. F. 320 
Snell, H. H. 158 
Snow, G. B. 20 
Snyder, G. E. 263 
Snyder, C. B. 277 
Stark, GUfford 321 
StewardBon, L. G. 70 
Stoneman, Kate 93 
Strong, A. M. 322 
Sullivan, Bllen 107 
Sullivan, J. D. 26 
Summers, M. T. 323 
Sweeney, M. G. 324 
Sweeney, Minnie 325 

Taylor, H. L. 29 
Taylor, E. A. 197 
Tefft, F. A. 221 
Tifft, W. G. 137 
Toaz, B. K. 203 
Townsend, G. W. 238 
Townsend, D. M. 196 
Tucker, W. Q. 18 

Van Buren, G. E. 67 
Vander Veer, Albert 6 
Van Dusen, Fred 201 
Van Loan, L. M. S. 32 


Vulchefl, Kalia 326 
Vulcheff, Mrs M. G. 327 

Walrath, M. H. 240 
Waterbury, W. H. 258 
Watkins, A. H. 215 
Watson, F. K. 207 
Weisse, F. D. 19 
West, B. H. 79 
Wheelodc, C. F. 27 
Whicher, G. M. 84 
Whltaker, W. F. 328 
White, F. C. 130 
Wickes, W. K. 234 
Wilber, T. C. 134 
Wiley, G. M. 135 
Willets, J. H. 239 
WilUams, G. S. 121 
Winchell, E. A. 329 
Winne, James 274 
Wisner, G. F. 272 
Woodworth, C. A. 232 
Woodworth, Florence 51 
Woodworth, Mrs Maude 330 
Woolsey, G. H. 209 

Youmans, Scott 110 

Zenobia, Sister 157 
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meetings, 210-11. 
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meetings, 211-13. 
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Craig, Joseph D., on combdning bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, 
229. 

Culture, power of teacher to de- 
velop, 332-34. 

Culture subjects essential to all 
secondary courses, by A. W. 
Abrams, 280-86. 

D'Ancona, A. C, on combining bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, 
232. 
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Davis, Boothe C, on combining bac- 
calaureate and medioal courses, 
254. 

Degrees, maintenance of standards, 
168. 

Dental council, 159. 

Didama, H. D., on combining bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, 
230. 

Dodson, John M., on combining bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, 
231. 

Draper, Commissioner Andrew S., 
on educational meetings, 214-18. 

Drawing in elementary schools, 325, 
327. 

Education, New York's expend- 
itures, 162-63. See also Element- 
ary education; Higher education; 
Secondary education. 

Education of nurses, by S. F. Pal- 
mer, 263-67. 

Educational gatherings, desirability 
of lessening number, by C. E. 
Franklin, with discussion, 19^ 
218; appointment of committee to 
consider question, 218. 

Elementary council, proposed, 328. 

Elementary education, fundamental 
principles, 164-67; papers and dis- 
cussions, 294-328. 

Elementary schools. Regents rela- 
tion with, 164; too many reports, 
167; lack of connection between 
work of grammar and high school, 
by C. H. Woolsey, 308-29; revision 
of the curriculum from the stand- 
point of, by T. R. Kneil, with dis- 
cussion, 320-28; curriculum should 
be revised, 328. 

English in elementary schools, 323, 
324, 326. 

English literature in last grammar 
grade, 315-li3. 

Examinations, future development, 
by Whitelaw Reid, 168-69; by J. 
E. Russell, 267-75; qualifications 
for teaching not determiined by, 
by W. J. Milne, 32^^6. 


Ferfl^Bon, Greorge A., on secondary 
subjects essential to professional 
students, 293. 

Field, Justice, quoted, 341, 350. 

Foreign languages in last grammar 
grade, 315, 316. 

Franklin, C. E., Is it Desirable and 
Practicable to I>essen the Num- 
ber of State Educational Gather- 
ings, 199-207. 

Frazier, Charles H., on combin- 
ing baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 231; What Minimum Re- 
quirements should be Prescribed 
for Admission to Medical Schools, 
245-54. 

French in elementary schools, 316- 
17, 324. 

Function of the teachers training 
class or school, by S. R. Shear, 
with discussion, 300-8. 

Function of university schools of 
pedagogy, by J. P. Gordy, 185-92. 

Functions of a normal school, by 
C. T. McFarlane, 294-300. 

Fundamental or culture subjects es- 
sential to all secondary courses, 
by A. W. Abrams, 280-86. 

Future development of examina- 
tions, by J. E. Russell, 267-75. 

Gardiner, Regent Charles A., The 
True Expansion of the Empire 
State, 336-56. 

Geography in elementary schools, 
323, 326, 327. 

German in elementary schools, 316, 
324. 

Gordinier, H. C, on combining bac- 
calaureate aud medical courses, 
228-29. 

Gordy, J. P., Function of the Uni- 
versity Schools of Pedagogy, 185- 
92. 

Gower, Sir William, quoted, 233. 

Grammar and high school, lack of 
connection between work of, by 
C. H. Woolsey, 308-20. 
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Oraves, Willis D., on training 
classes and training schools, 
306-8. 

Gray, Justice, quoted, 330. 

Hadley, President, on elective course 
for fourth year in college, 229-30; 
on distinction between college 
•and professional course, 250-51. 

Hamilton, Alexander, quoted, 351. 

Hanus, Professor, quoted, 281. 

High school attendanpe, 352. 

High school course, minimum, 342; 
maximum, 342. 

High school education, free; power 
of New York State to educate its 
people, 337-39; necessity of educa- 
tion a political question, 339-41; 
duty of state to provide, 341; 
fundamental elements, 341-42; 
part of a unified system of educa- 
tion, 342-43; courses, 342; uni- 
versal, free and compulsory, 343- 
45; necessary for our intellectual 
good, 345-46; necessary for our 
moral good, 346-48; necessary for 
o(ur economic good, 348-49; neces- 
sary for our political good, 349-51 ; 
necessary for our inter-state 
primacy, 351-52; needed appro- 
priations, 353-55; number of 
schools required for non-attend- 
ing high school population, 356. 

High school teachers, average 
salary, 354. 

High schools, lack of connection 
between work of grammar and 
high school, by C. H. Woolsey, 
308-20. See also High school edu- 
cation; Secondary schools. 

Higher education, papers and dis- 
cussions, 223-67. 

History in elementary schools, 
323, 324. 

Industrial education, 196. 

Jay, Chief Justice, quoted, 349. 
Jewish university in New York city, 
175-77. 


Kent, Chancellor, quoted, 347. 

King, H. C, on combining bacca- 
laureate and medical courses, 227. 

Kneil, Thomas R., Revision of the 
Curriculum from the Standpoint 
of the Elementary Schools, 
320-25. 

Lack of connection between work of 
grammar and high school, by C. 
H. Woolsey, 308-20. 

Latin in elementary schools, 316-17, 
324. 

Daw, James, Suggested Changes 
Regarding Administration of 
Veterinary Statute, 261-63. 

Le Fevre, Egbert, on combined bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, 
254-59. 

Lewis, William D., on revision of 
curriculum of elementary schools, 
325-27. 

Library council, 158. 

Lincoln, Abraham, quoted, 336. 

Mac Cracken, Henry M., University 
Problems in the Metropolis, 170- 
85. 

McFarlane, C. T., Functions of a 
Normal School. 294-300. 

Mclntire, Charles, on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 232-33. 

Manual training equipment of high 
schools, 293. 

Medical council, 158-59. 

Medical education, comparative 
standards, tables, 260-61; second- 
ary subjects essential to, by W. 
M. Polk, 287-90. 

Medical schools, college courses as 
equivalent of first year in, by 
Albert Vander Veer, 223-36; reso- 
lution of Association of American 
Medical Colleges on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 234-35; registration by 
Regents of combined baccalau- 
reate and medical courses of 
other states, by W. H. Wathen, 
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237-38; what the independent col- 
leges think, by Rush Rhees, 238- 
45; minimum requirements for ad- 
mission to, by G. H. Frazier, with 
discussion, 245-61. 

Merrill, President, on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 226. 

Metric system, 166, 323, 326. 

Miller, Justice, quoted, 350. 

Milne, William J., Qualifications for 
Teaching not Determined by Ex- 
aminations, 329-36. 

Milton, John, quoted, 353, 356. 

Monroe, Will S., on curriculum of 
elementary schools, 327-28. 

Music in elementary schools, 327, 
328. 

Musser, Dr, quoted, 247. 

Neorology, Adams, William R., 221; 
Atwater, James, 221; Baldwin, 
Marion M., 221; Brownell, Walter 
A., 219; Cole, David, 220; CJolgate, 
James Boorman, 222; Gonklln, 
George A., 219; Gutler, Bben W., 
221; Gutting, Rev. George R., 220; 
Draper, L. S. G., 219; Dwight, 
Mrs Gharlotte Sophia Parish, 
221; Farr, Daniel G., 219; Griffith, 
George, 219; Guernsey, Egbert, 
229; Hamilton, Harriet A., 221; 
Haskell, Gharles E., 221; Haw- 
kins, Rev. Gharles E., 220; Hoff- 
man, Lewis Wallace, 221; Jewell, 
Frederick S., 220; Leonard, 
Gharles P., 222; Mace, Mrs Anna 
Gora Nickerson, 221; Mac Vicar, 
Malcolm, 220; Maynard, B. M., 
221; Merkley, George Earle, 220; 
Milne, James Mollison, 219; 
North, Edward, 219; Gstrom, A. 
Louise, 221; Pound, John E., 222; 
Rhodes, Orlo B., 219; Sargent, 
Sabra L., 221; Scott, Gharles B., 
221; Smith, GarroU E., 220; Smith, 
Hamilton, 220; Stout, Isaac H., 
220; Thurston, Robert Henry, 218; 
Tiedeman, Christopher 6., 220. 


New York city. University problems 

in the metropolis, by H. M. Mac- 

Oracken, 170-85. 
New York state, true expansion of 

the Empire State, by O. A. 

Gardiner, 336-56. 
New York University, establisb- 

ment, 173. 
Normal school, functions of, by C. 

T. McFarlane, 294-300. 
Nurses, education of, by S. F. 

Palmer, 263-67. 

Odell, Governor, quoted, 353. 
Osier, Dr, on hospital practice, 236. 

Palmer, Sophia F., The Education 
of Nurses, 263-67. 

Pedagogy, university faculties, 181- 
83; function of university schools 
of, by J. P. Gordy, 185-92. 

Pharmacy council, 159. 

Politics, no place for in educational 
work, 167-68. 

Polk, William M., on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 229; Secondary Subjects 
Essential to Professional Stu- 
dents, 287-90. 

Professional students, secondary 
subjects essential to, papers by 
W. M. Polk ai\d F. D. Weisse, 
287-93. 

Professional training in univer- 
sities, 180^83. 

dualiflcations for teaching not de- 
termined by examinations, by W. 
J. Milne, 329-36. 

Bedman, Elmer S., on educational 
gatherings, 207-9. 

Regents, relation with common 
schools, 164. 

Regents examinations, future de- 
velopment, 168-69; history and 
growth of system, 276-77; no other 
academic examinations necessary, 
277-78; results should be accepted 
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for entrance to college, 278; 
similarity to examinationfl of 
College Entrance Board, 278-70. 

Regents system of schools should 
be preserved, 277. 

Register of attendants, 357-70. 

Reid, Chancellor Whitelaw, annual 
address, 161-70. 

Revision of the curriculum from the 
standpoint of the elementary 
schools, by T. R. Kneil, with dis- 
cussion, 320-28. 

Rhees, Rush, What the Independent 
Colleges Think, 238-45. 

Richardson, W. L., on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 230. 

Ritchie, Parks, on combining bac- 
calaureate and medical courses, 
232. 

Russell, James E., on duties of Con- 
vocation council, 222; Future 
Development of Examinations, 
267-75. 

Schools, see Education. 

Schurman, J. G., on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 229. 

Science in last grammar grade, 315, 
317-18; in elementary schools, 
323-24. 

Secondary courses, fundamental or 
culture subjects essential to, by 
A. W. Abrams, 280-86. 

Secondary education, papers and 
discussions, 267-93; content of, by 
J. R. Brubacher, 192-98; six year 
period, 194; lack of connection 
between work of grammar and 
high school, by C. H. Woolsey, 
308-20; true expansion of the 
Empire State, by C. A. Gardiner, 
336-56. 

Secondary subjects essential to pro- 
fessional students, papers by W. 
M. Polk, F. D. Weisse and G. A. 
Ferguson, 287-93. 

Sessions, summary of, 155-57. 

Seward, Governor, quoted, 346, 353. 


Seymour, Governor, quoted, 343, 
350, 353. 

Shear, S. R., Function of the 
Teachers Training Class or 
School, 30O-6. 

Smith, Herbert E., on combining 
baccalaureate and medical 
courses, 230-31. 

Social compact, origin, 337-38. 

Spelling reform, 166. 

State aid, true expansion of the 
Empire State, by 0. A. Gardiner, 
336-56. 

State educational gatherings, 
desirability of lessening number, 
by C. E. Franklin with discus- 
sion, 199-218; appointment of 
committee to consider question, 
218. 

Strong, Justice, quoted, 341. 

Stryker, President, on combining 
baccalaurate and medical courses, 
226. 

Syllabus revision for 1905-10, under- 
lying principles, by F. D. Boyn- 
ton, 275-80. 

Taney, Chief Justice, quoted, 349. 
Taxation for education, a political 

question, 340. 
Taylor, Henry L., paper presented 

by at meeting of Association of 

American Colleges, 234. 
Teachers, high school, average 

salary, 354. 
Teachers training class or school,' 

function of, by S. R. Shear, with 

discussion, 300-8. 
Teaching, qualifications for not 

determined by examinations, by 

W. J. Milne, 329-36. 
Theological university in New York 

city, 180. 
Trade schools, 196. 
True expansion of the Empire State, 

by C. A. Gardiner, 336-56. 
Tucker, Professor, quoted, 339. 
Tucker, Willis G., on combining 

baccalaureate and medical 

courses, 228. 


